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Arr. I.—VPelagianism. 


Der Pelagianismus nach seinem ursprunge und seiner Lehre. Hin 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des Dogma’s von der Gnade und Fretheit. Von 
Dr Frieprich Woerter, Ordntl. Professor der ‘Theologie an der Uni- 
versitat Freiburg. [Pelagianism, in tts Origin and Doctrine: a Con- 
tribution to the History of the Doctrines of Grace and Freedom. By 
Dr Freperick Woerter, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Freiburg. | Freiburg i, B, Fr. Wagper’sche Buchhandlung 1866. 


5 gai book’ the author ‘describes ‘as properly the second 

volume of a work be published some years ago on the 
history of Christian dot-ine regarding tne relations between 
grace and freedom, down to the time of Augustine.* He 
has seen fit, howev er, to giv it father the form of a mono- 
graph,and to publish it under a separate title. For more than 
thirty years, no monographic discussion of Pelagianism as a 
special development of doctrine has been published, the 
last work having been that of Wiggers, published in 1833.+ 
Very obvious advantages attend the form of discussion which 
Woerter has given to his work ; and it seems to be a favourite 
one with German theologians, their literature being peculiarly 
rich in valuable separate expositions of specific subjects of 
historical or doctrinal interest. Woerter enters into his in- 
vestigation in a much more complete and scientific manner 
than Wiggers, from whom he differs also in this, that he 
avoids the external history of the Pelagian controversy, and 
limits himself exclusively to researches into the origin, de- 





* “Geschichte der Christlichen Lehre ueber das verhaltniss von Gnade 
und Freiheit bis auf Augustinus,” 

t Wiggers’ “ Versuch einer pragmatischen Darstellung des Augustinismus 
und Pelagianismus, nach ihrer Geschichtl. Entwickelung.” Hamburg. 1833. 
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2 Felagianism. 

velopment, and significance of the doctrines of Pelagianism. 
His book is divided into two parts. The first part (pp. 1-208) 
consists of a series of twelve chapters, in which he discusses 
the question of the origin of Pelagianism (vom Ursprunge 
des Pelagianismus). The second part (pp. 209-419) treats 
of the doctrines of Pelagianism. 

In part first, in a series of very interesting learned dis- 
sertations, our author deals with the problem of the origin 
of the heresy, and its genetic relationship to previously 
existing heresies, and to the doctrine of the church. There 
were already two works on the origin of Pelagianism : that 
of Jerome, who traced it to several earlier heresies, and in 
particular, to that of Origen and Jovinian; and the work of 
Marius Mercator, who thought that the roots of the system 
were to be found in the free-thinking theology of the Syrian 
Theodore of Mopsuestia. Woerter endeavours to shew the 
untenableness of such opinions. He also sets aside the 
ideas of certain more recent British and German authors 
who profess to find traces of Pelagianism in the ancient 
Celtic Druidism,* which Pelagius may have been instructed 
in at the monastery of Bangor, in Wales, whence it is said 
he went to Italy, as well as the opinion that it may in some 
respects be regarded as having sprung from the peculiar 
forms of thought ané:of life :to.wkich; ancien} Monachism 
gave rise.t He next proceeds ta sey Uew fat; with certain 
ancient and modern theologians, the relation of Pelagianism 
to Arianism, Apolljitaziszyg, and to.Nestorianism, or the 
Christology of Theottére* of’ Mopsuestia; may be maintained, 
and how far rejected as errén@oas and one-sided. Finally, 
he closes his investigations ##°this part of his book by ex- 
amining the declaration of Pelagius himself, that the ortho- 
dox church anthropology of the first four hundred years 
was the true forerunner and founder of his doctrine; and 
shews that, although many recent Protestant writers defend 
the statement of Pelagius, yet it is only in part true, and in 





* “This idea, presented particularly by the Welsh authors William Owen 
and Davies, and adopted by German historians, receives some support from the 
circumstance that Pelagianism, after it was condemned by the church, con- 
tinued long to hold a dominant place in Britain, as we know from the petition 
of the British bishops about the middle of the 5th century, followed by the 
mission thither of the Gallic bishops, Germanus of Auxerre and Lupus of 
Troyes, for the purpose of opposing that heresy. In the 14th century also, 
Thomas Bradwardine complained that, since the time of Pelagius, almost the 
whole world had fallen into this heresy, which he vigorously opposed by his 
writings.”— Woerter, p. 36. Thome Bradwardini, achiepiscopi olim Cantuari, 
de causa Dei adversus Pelagium, &c. Londini. 1618. 

t See Neander’s Allgemeine Geschichte der Ch, Relig, u Kirche, iv. Bd., 
s. 320, ff. Gotha. 1864. 
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Origin of the Human Soul. 3 


many respects decidedly erroneons, and opposed by the facts 
of history. Woerter’s opinion is, that though it cannot be 
said that Pelagianism sprang from the anthropological views 
which had till that time prevailed in the church, yet it was 
intimately related to them, and derived from them the occa- 
sion of its springing into existence. The one-sided, and 
relatively incomplete and defective, development of these 
views gave rise to it. At the close of part first of his book, 
he states, as the conclusion of his discussions, that Pela- 
gianism is simply ‘‘ unspeculative Rationalism.”’+ 

With Woerter we cannot fully agree when he denies that 
Pelagianism has any connection with Origenism, or the old 
representatives of the Antiochian school as springing there- 
from. In his endeavour to present Pelagianism as an alto- 
gether peculiar and isolated historical development, he 
overlooks, or at the least greatly undervalues, the influence 
of certains opinions, which, in our view, gradually rose into 
form and action till they culminated in this heresy. 

There may be easily discerned, we think, in the writings 
of the early fathers two distinct currents of thought: one 
leading in the direction of Pelagianism, and the other tend- 
ing to Augustinianism. Before the opening of the fifth 
century, there had already been much discussion among the 
fathers on the question of the Origin of the Human Soul, 
The speculations they indulged in on this subject tended 
very directly to give their form and complexion to the views 
they held on the doctrines of sin and of grace. ‘‘ Whence 
sprang the soul of each individual human being?” ‘When 
did the soul of each man begin to possess a separate exist- 
ence?” ‘‘ What is its precise relation to the body as regards 
the time when they both began to exist?” Such questions 
as these presented matter of deepest interest to many of the 
most thoughtful minds among the writers in the early ages 
of Christianity. The influence of Grecian philosophy still 
lingered amongst them, and blended itself with their specula- 
tions. This influence is very apparent in the manner in 
which these questions are discussed by them. The Greek 
philosophy, however, specially prevailed in the east, while 
other and healthier influences controlled the practical mind 
ofthe west ; thus there arose in process of time a divergence 
between the anthropology of the eastern or Greek church 
and that of the church of the west. In the eastern church, 
particularly in that of Alexandria, the doctrinal system of 
Origen, and his peculiar manner of interpreting Scripture, 





* “ Aus all’ dem ergibt sich dass die Denkweise des Pelagianismus Un- 
speculativer Rationalismus est,” S. 200. 








4 Pelagianism. 


prevailed. They farther maintained the doctrine that all 
human souls, in the aggregate, were created by God in the 
beginning before the creation of man; that these souls were 
at their first creation angelic beings, but that, having sinned 
in their angelic state, they were, as a punishment, doomed 
to dwell in human bodies, and to sojourn for a certain time 
on this earth, where, by the discipline through which they 
must pass, they would all in due time be prepared for 
resuming again their original angelic life. This strange 
theory of Origen’s has its roots in the Pythagorean doctrine 
of metempsychosis, and in the speculations of Plato, though 
that father attempts to find support for it in the teachings 
of Scripture, by his favourite mode of allegorizing, accord- 
ing to his own particular fancy, the narrative of the earlier 
chapters of the book of Genesis, and certain other portions 
of Scripture, which he regarded as furnishing illustrations 
of the same principle. This “ stulta persuasio” of Origen’s, 
as Jerome styles it, found but few to embrace it; nay, it 
met with very strenuous opposition from many quarters, and 
by the end of the fourth century was almost wholly forgotten. 

There were two other opinions propounded regarding the 
origin of the human soul which gained more currency. 
1. The opinion advanced by Jerome, that God ‘“‘ quotidie 
fabricatur animas.” This theory was mainly advocated in 
the east, though it also found a few advocates in the west. 
According to this theory, each human soul is a distinct and 
separate creation out of nothing. This theory, it is obvious, 
leaves no room for such a doctrine as that of original sin; 
for every separately created soul, coming directly from the 
Creator’s hands, must be absolutely pure and holy. And if 
so, how comes it to be polluted by sin? If polluted by sin 
at all, this must be by the direct act of God; and, therefore, 
the restoration and recovery of such a soul must be an act 
of justice on the part of God, and not of grace. 2. The 
theory that is specially associated with the name of Tertul- 
lian, because it was first maintained and defended by him, 
viz., that human souls are propagated per traducem. This, 
which is generally styled the theory of Traducianism— 
as Jerome’s is called the theory of Creationism—affirms that 
the souls, as well as the bodies, of men are propagated ; 
that God’s work of creating de nihilo was finished abso- 
lutely on the sixth day, and that since that time there has, 
properly speaking, been exerted by God no creating energy ; 
that the soul has the power of reproducing itself in indi- 
vidual souls, just in the same manner as the first created 
seed of any given kind in the vegetable world possesses the 
power of reproducing others of the same kind. Mainly 
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The Alexandrian School. 5 


through the influence of Augustine, who adopted it, the 
Traducian theory was almost universally embraced in the 
North African and the western churches. True, he nowhere 
in his writings formally exhibits and advocates it, yet all 
his discussions on the doctrine of sin, and on the relation of 
men individually to Adam, are evidently based upon it, and 
take it for granted. 

The speculations indulged in, in these early ages, regard- 
ing the origin of individual human souls, imparted, to a very 
large extent, a particular complexion to the opinions promul- 
gated regarding sin. Both in the east and the west the 
great doctrinal conflict of the early Christians was against 
the assaults of Gnosticism. The Gnostic idea that man, by 
his very creation, is sinful, and that he has no freedom of 
will, was keenly opposed by them. They strenuously 
affirmed, on the contrary, that man, at his creation, was 
holy, that he was absolutely free from all taint of moral 
evil, and that he: became a sinner only by his voluntary 
rebellion against God. The prevalence of Gnosticism led 
them to give much prominence to the doctrine that man is 
a free moral agent, and that he is the author of his own sin. 
But while strongly and rightly maintaining against the 
Gnostics, that man was a free responsible moral agent, they 
did not at all. entertain the question of the influence of 
depravity and apostasy from God on the actings of the 
human will. This question did not arise till the time of the 
Pelagian controversy, and then it was found that there 
existed diversity of opinion concerning it. The Alexandrian 
school, e. g. Origen and Clement, strongly affirmed man’s 
entire freedom of will, his full power to believe or not to 
believe, to obey God or not to obey him. The fathers of 
that school asserted that the first movement of man towards 
holiness was wholly the spontaneous self-caused action of 
his own will; though they acknowledged that he after- 
wards needed the help of the Divine Spirit to bring his 
own effort to a satisfactory issue. They taught that the 
soul has an inherent power to begin the work of renewal ; 
that God concurs with and helps this willingness on the 
part of man; that the beginning of all right action was 
wholly of man, though its completion depended on divine 
help ; that original sin did not dwell in the vue, the 
soul, the pre-existent spiritual nature which came down 
from the angelic sphere to inhabit the body assigned to it, 
but that it had its seat only in the swu« and the \wyz, the 
body and the sensuous nature; and that the rvvua, though 
living, so to speak, in contact with sin, was not necessarily 
defiled by it, but, on the contrary, had the inherent power 
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Pelagianism. 


of warring against it, and of finally overcoming it. Hence it 
followed that there was no guilt in this corruption, since 
guilt could only be predicated of the vee, being only 
possible when the sa transgressed God’s law. Whilst 
corruption therefore descends from Adam, lodging in the 
bodily and physical nature, guilt, properly speaking, does not 
descend, because it is only the result of the action of the 
individual svewua; and where the sue does transgress, 
and thereby incur guilt, its doing so is of its own free choice, 
and not because of any connection with Adam or with his 
transgression. This strange doctrine, fully developed by 
Clement and Origen, was universally accepted in the east, 
and was also received with much favour in the west. It 
received some modification from the fathers of the Antiochian 
and the later Alexandrian school, by their adoption of 
Jerome’s theory of the origin of the soul of man; and in this 
modified form continued dominant in the east. Here we may 
find all the germs of Pelagianism. In his ‘ Liber apologeti- 
cus contra Pelagium de arbitrii libertate,” as quoted by 
Woerter, Orosius affirms that in Pelagius and Celestius, 
Origen lived and spake :—‘“‘ Haec venenatissimorum dogma- 
tum abominatio habet etiam nunc viventes mortuos, mor- 
tuosqueviventes. Nam Origines et Priscillianus et Jovinianus, 
olim apud se mortui in his vivunt: et non solum vivunt 
verum etiam loquuntur: nunc vero Pelagius et Ccelestius, si 
in his perseveraverint viventes mortui, ecce adversus eccle- 
siam, quod miserum est, et quod multo miserius est, in 
ecclesia palam sibilant,” &c. Pelagianism is certainly 
countenanced by the Greek anthropology. It prepared the 
way for Pelagianism when it taught that original sin exists 
only as a disorder in the sensuous nature of man; and that 
it is not culpable, not guilt, till the sve yields to the 
temptation which arises from this disorder; that our physi- 
cal nature has, in virtue of its derivation from Adam, strong 
animal and sensual passions which tempt to sin, and that 
this is all the corruption we inherit from Adam ; that sin is 
not inherited, but is the result of the action of the individual 
will of man, and that the will is in no respect whatever 
influenced or biassed one way or another because of our 
descent from Adam, farther than what is implied in its 
being tempted by the sensuous nature; which temptation it 
has abundant power to resist. Holding such a doctrine 
regarding sin, the fathers of the eastern church, as a natural 
consequence, held also the doctrine of Synergism in regene- 
ration. They maintained that man in his natural state 
has a certain tendency toward that which is good; and 
that by giving free scope to this tendency he works together 
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Influence of Tertullian. 7 


with God, or with the Divine Spirit, toward the attainment 
of holiness. The Spirit and man, they said, co-operate in 
this great work; but the first step towards its accomplish- 
ment is taken by man. The natural result of teachings such 
as these was Pelagianism. 

There was, however, a current of thought at the same 
time moving in a different direction. Tertullian occupies a 
prominent and chief place among those who guided and 
gave intensity to the force of this current. He found exist- 
ing in the public opinions expressed by the fathers in the 
west, indistinct traces of the theory of Traducianism—the 
theory which affirms that man in his entire humanity, soul 
as well as body, is pro-created; that the entire of human 
nature was originated by God in creation, and that that 
nature is individualised by pro-creation. Tertullian gave 
form and prominence to that theory which was afterwards 
embraced, as the true theory of the origin of human souls, 
by the whole western church. Hence it was rightly argued, 
if the soul is propagated, there must be also a propagation 
of sin—tradux animae, tradux peccati. Juster views then 
began to be entertained regarding the innate sinfulness of 
the soul, and as a consequence also regarding the true 
nature of regeneration as the effect of the agency of the 
divine Spirit alone—Monergism—seeing the soul, the rea 
has no tendency, no inclination, and can have none toward 
holiness till it is acted upon by the power of the Spirit of 
God. Man has no desire toward holiness in himself. That 
desire is originated and carried forward solely by the Spirit 
of God. ‘Tertullian did not fully evolve these doctrines, but 
he led the way to that result. The North African church 
gave them fuller development, till in the time of Augustine 
they received their amplest exhibition. 

Cyprian in the third, and Ambrose and Hilary in the 
fourth century, made very considerable advances on Ter- 
tullian. They were more separated from those influences of 
the Greek anthropology than Tertullian was, and hence pre- 
sented in a clearer light than he did the doctrine of man’s 
original sinfulness, and of his utter moral inability and 
disinclination toward holiness. They began to grapple with 
the doctrine of the distinction between the guilt and the cor- 
ruption of man, both of which they assumed had descended 
from Adam, and to exhibit the doctrine with considerable 
clearness of statement, according to the mode of argument 
adopted by the apostle in the fifth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans. 

Such then, up to the close of the fourth century, was the 
state of matters in the Christian church, touching the opi- 








8 Pelagianism. 

- nions that had been published on the subjects of sin and of 
divine grace. Atthis time Pelagius appeared, and developed, 
and gave full expression to, the doctrines which he had learned 
from the oriental church teachers. The opposite system 
of doctrine that had already in some degree been unfolded 
in the writings of Augustine, influenced him also in the 
direction of leading him to assume more decidedly the 
attitude ofantagonism. He conceived that certain practical 
consequences resulted from Augustine’s doctrine of man’s 
moral inability and of grace, which in his view were hurtful 
to the interests of holiness. He saw around him in Rome 
and elsewhere, many errors of practical life among profess- 
ing Christians, which he supposed had their roots in the 
system of doctrine taught by Augustine, and generally 
accepted throughout the church. 

Thus we may regard Pelagius as influenced by two ten- 
dencies in the developement of his doctrinal views; by the 
false elements which had in the course of the past ages 
mingled themselves up with the speculations on Christian 
doctrine, partly in the west, but more especially in the east, 
and by the tendency to pervert Christian truth, and convert 
the doctrine of human depravity, and of the necessity of 
divine grace, into a cloak to practical ungodliness. Such a 
perversion of Christianity gave strength and activity to his 
opposition to the doctrines with which it was connected. 
From the beginning there had been those who had said, 
“Let us continue in sin, that grace may abound.” His 
abhorrence of such a principle, together with other influences 
operating in the same direction, led him to construct a system 
by which he might counteract these evils he looked upon as 
resulting from the doctrine of “salvation by grace,” as it 
may have been imperfectly or falsely taught by some, espe- 
cially as it was falsely and perversely practised by many. 
His effort was in the interests, as he supposed, of virtue and 
holiness. He ignored altogether the doctrine of the sinful- 
ness of human nature and the necessity of divine grace, and 
constructed a system of pure naturalism; a system from 
which everything peculiar to the gospel as a revelation of 
God’s plan of mercy toward man is eliminated. 

Very little reliable information can be obtained regarding 
the personal history and character of Pelagius, though his 
name is associated with one of the most extensive and 
important controversies within the domain of Christian 
doctrine. He usually has the name, among his contem- 
poraries, of Pelagius Brito, and hence it has been con- 
cluded that he was a native of Britain. Jerome also speaks 
of him as “Scotorum pultibus praegravatum.” He seems 
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Personal History of Pelagius. 9 


to have spent the earlier and greater part of his life in the 
retirement of the cloister, where he probably gave himself 
to the diligent study of the writings of the fathers of the 
Eastern Church, who were held to be of authority in 
Britain. These writings undoubtedly moulded his forms of 
thought, and gave a complexion to all his theological specu- 
lations. He was a man of great learning, but there is no 
evidence in his writings of profundity of thought or of depth 
of feeling. Augustine says of him, “Istum sicut eum qui 
noverunt, loquuntur bonum ac predicandum virum.” He 
appears to have borne among his contemporaries the repu- 
tation of a man of blameless moral excellence, but the de- 
velopment of his character in its relation to sin seems to have 
been altogether imperfect. In forming an estimate of his 
character from the spirit and tendency of his writings, 
Neander remarks that it is manifest he had never passed 
through any great mental struggle like that which his great 
opponent, Augustine, had passed through ere he attained to 
fixed conceptions of Christianity. He had never known any 
deep inner conflicts with sin. He had never vividly realised 
the true nature and the need of Christian holiness. His 
whole system proves that he failed to recognise the difference 
between morality and true evangelical holiness ; and indeed 
this was an error into which his whole training as a monk 
was very apt to lead him. 

About the beginning of the fifth century, we find Pelagius 
at Rome. Acted upon by such influences as we have de- 
scribed, he begins his great enterprise. He wrote a com- 
mentary on the Pauline epistles: Expositionum in Epistolas 
Pauli Libri XIV. This work, in which he brings out his 
peculiar views, consists of brief comments on all the Epistles 
of Paul, with the exception of that to the Hebrews. It has 
a place in the Benedictine edition of Jerome’s works. In- 
deed, all that remains to us of the writings of Pelagius, with 
the exception of extracts which are found in Augustine’s 
controversial treatises, are usually printed along with the 
works of that father. For a long time they were regarded 
as the genuine works of Jerome. The original editors of 
Jerome’s works regarded it as a part of their duty carefully 
to purge away everything that, to them, savoured of heresy 
from his productions, and therefore they used great liberties 
with the books which passed through their hands. We have 
the works of Pelagius therefore only in a mutilated form. 
This commentary on the Epistles of Paul is quoted both by 
Augustine and by Marius Mercator as the production of 
Pelagius. 

In 411, Pelagius passed over to North Africa, in company 
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with his disciple and admirer Celestius. The name of 
Ccelestius now becomes prominently mixed up with the con- 
troversy which soon began to agitate the whole church. He 
was probably a native of Scotland. Mercator says of him, 
**Pelagio adhesit Ccelestius, nobilis natu quidem, et illius 
temporis auditorialis scholasticus.” On reaching Carthage, 
Pelagius wrote a respectful letter to Augustine, who was 
bishop of Hippo, and received from him a friendly reply. 
He does not seem to have given prominence to his peculiar 
opinions, and he escaped at this time all suspicions of heresy. 
After a short time Pelagius proceeded to Palestine, where he 
was warmly welcomed by Jerome, then residing at Bethle- 
hem, as the head of a theological school of great repute. 
Meanwhile Ceelestius, whom he had left behind him in Car- 
thage, came under the particular notice of the church there. 
He gave himself forth as a candidate for the office of pres- 
byter, and his doctrinal opinions were therefore narrowly 
inquired into. Paulinus, a deacon of Milan, challenged 
them as heretical. A council of the church of Carthage was 
convened (412), presided over by bishop Aurelius, to investi- 
gate the accusations of unsoundness in the faith that had 
been laid against him. Marius Mercator, in his ‘“‘ Commoni- 
torium adversus heresin Pelagii et Celestii,” published in 429,* 
records the charges brought against Ceelestius on this occa- 
sion by Paulinus. They are the following, as quoted by 
Woerter :—‘‘ 1. That Adam was created mortal, and would 
have died whether he had sinned or not. 2. That Adam’s 
sin injured himself alone, and not the human race. 3. That 
new-born infants are in the same condition in which Adam 
was before his transgression. 4. That since neither by the 
death nor transgression of Adam the whole human race dies, 
so neither will the whole human race rise again from the 
dead on account of Christ’s resurrection. 5. That the law 
guides into the kingdom of heaven as well as the gospel. 
6. That there were men who lived without sin (impeccabiles, 
i.e. sine peccato) before the advent of our Lord.” Thus far 
quoting Mercator. Woerter continues: ‘‘ If we add, 7. That 
the grace of God is not absolutely necessary to lead men to 
holiness ; and, 8. That grace is given to men in proportion 
to their merit, we will then havea pretty complete summary 
of the doctrines taught by Pelagius and his followers.” 
Ceelestius, in his defence, endeavoured to argue that the 
points of difference between him and his accusers were 
quite unimportant, and, therefore, that he ought not to be 








* Marii Mercatoris opera quecunque extant. Ed. Garnier, Paris. 1673. 
p- 6,7. Quoted by Woerter, p. 209. 
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Ceelestius. 11 


condemned for his opinions. The council, however, judged 
differently. They would make no compromise. They unani- 
mously declared the opinions of Celestius to be heretical ; 
and, on his refusing to retract his errors, excommunicated 
him. This is the first of a succession of ecclesiastical deci- 
sions come to by different synods and councils of the church 
of that age on the great Pelagian controversy. 

Up to this time the controversies that had been carried on 
within the Church had reference mainly to the doctrines of 
the person of Christ and of the Holy Trinity, as the Arian, 
the Nestorian, the Eutychian, and the Monophysite contro- 
versies. But now, for a number of years, the whole energies 
of the church were concentrated on the discussion of the 
doctrines of sin and of grace in connection with the Pelagian 
controversy. The controversy did not terminate with Pela- 
gius and his immediate associates. Others arose after them. 
The forms and aspects of the controversy gradually changed. 
In some respects, indeed, that controversy may be said to be 
continued to the present day ; for it is the old opposition to 
the doctrine of the sovereignty of divine grace, the old 
“‘ueberschiitzung menschlichen Thuns,” overvaluation of 
human effort, which lies at the root of many of the doctrinal 
controversies of modern times. But still, in its first, and 
what may be called its grossest form, Pelagianism rose to its 
maturity, and again sunk from view in the time of Pelagius 
himself. 

At the time of the meeting of this synod at Carthage, by 
which Ceelestius was condemned, Orosius, a young Spanish 
ecclesiastic, happened to be in that city with the view of 
consulting Augustine regarding the errors of the Priscillian- 
ists. He afterwards went, by the advice of Augustine, to 
study theology under Jerome at Bethlehem. On his arrival 
there, he reported what had occurred at Carthage in the 
matter of Ceelestius and his doctrines. The report of Orosius 
at once gave rise to suspicions regarding the orthodoxy of 
Pelagius, whose friend and disciple Ceelestius was known to 
be. At a synod assembled in Jerusalem, under the presi- 
dency of the bishop John, these suspicions were examined 
into. Orosius appeared as his accuser. The president was 
inclined to shelter Pelagius. The presbyters who were as- 
sembled there were, for the most part, inclined to adopt the 
opinions of John, and hence the accuser of Pelagius was re- 
ceived with little favour. When Orosius quoted the opinion 
of Augustine, whose name was an authority in the western 
church, as opposed to that of Pelagius, the latter replied, 
‘And what is Augustine to me?” (et quis est mihi Augustinus). 
This was a bold saying; yet it pleased the orientals, who 
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had not yet learned to venerate the name of the great bishop 
of Hippo. The doctrinal points having been gone into, and 
explanations given by Pelagius, his judges declared them- 
selves quite satisfied with his orthodoxy. In the same year 
(415) another council, consisting of fourteen presbyters, was 
held at Diospolis (Lydda) in Palestine—Jerome styles it a 
“miserable synod” *—under the presidency of Eulogius, 
metropolitan of Cesarea, before which Pelagius was again 
accused of holding and propagating unsound opinions. Two 
bishops from the Gallican Church, viz. Heros of Arles, and 
Lazarus of Aqua (Aix), took a prominent part in the pro- 
ceedings against him. They appeared indeed as his chief 
accusers. Here again Pelagius did not find it difficult to 
persuade his judges of his orthodoxy. Their own opinions 
were not very greatly different from those of the accused. 
They understood not the distinctions on which the doctrinal 
system prevalent in the west was formed. By the use of 
ambiguous phraseology, and by abstaining from giving any 
definition of what he really meant by “ grace” and “free 
will,” he easily convinced them that his views were quite 
in accordance with the doctrines of the church. The learned 
Jesuit historian Petavius thus describes the appearance he 
made on this occasion: ‘‘ Ab iis interrogatus Pelagius, facile 
Grecos homines lingue illius ac fraudis ignaros captiosis 
responsibus elusit.”+ The following was the sentence pro- 
nounced by his judges: ‘‘ Since we are satisfied with the 
declarations of the monk Pelagius, here present, who acknow- 
ledges the holy doctrine, and condemns whatsoever is con- 
trary to the faith of the church, we declare that he is in the 
communion of the Catholic Church.” This singular condi- 
tion, however, was attached to the sentence, that he should 
anathematize all who taught the contrary opinions, not as 
heretics, but as fools—‘‘ tanquam stultos, non tanquam 
hereticos!*” The eastern church had never, with such ful- 
ness and precision of expression as the western, given an 
authoritative deliverance on the doctrines of sin and of 
divine grace. The anthropology there prevailing, and mould- 
ing all their forms of thought, was still that of the second 
and third centuries, and thus Pelagius escaped so easily 
when his opinions were enquired into. 

It seemed as if in the east the cause of Pelagius and his 
followers would triumph. They exulted at the victories 
they had gained over their opponents. But the western 
bishops were roused to more resolute efforts than ever, to 





* “Synodus miserabilis.”—Ep. 79. 
¢ Rationar. Temp., tom. i. p. 257. 
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expose and condemn the deadly errors which were growing 
up under the sanction, seemingly, of the eastern synods. 
Jerome condemned these synods as themselves heretical. 
The vigilant and energetic Augustine girded now on his 
armour, and stood in the foreground as the great champion 
for the doctrine of grace. His penetrating and philosophic 
mind, and the deep insight he had gained in the school of 
Christian experience, into the true nature of the gospel, 
enabled him to see through the disguise under which the 
system of Pelagius was concealed, and to discover the fatal 
character of its doctrines. He contended earnestly for the 
faith. He agitated the African church to investigate the 
whole matter, and to give forth an unambiguous decree on 
the subjects in dispute. At the same time he published his 
first work on the controversy, entitled, ‘‘ De gestis Pelagii,” 

in which he spoke strongly against the eastern bishops in 
allowing themselves to be so grievously misled by the 
plausible reasonings and ambiguities of Pelagius. This was 
the first of a series of works which Augustine published from 
time to time during the space of about twenty years, during 
which he was engaged mainly in conducting this controversy. 

Two provincial synods were held in the year following 
(416); one at Mileum, in Numidia, composed of sixty-one 
bishops, among whom was Augustine, presided over by 
Silvanus ; and the other at Carthage, presided over by 
Aurelius, by both of which the opinions promulgated by 
Pelagius and Celestius were examined, and being found 
heretical were solemnly condemned. These synods respec- 
tively sent letters to Innocent I., the Roman bishop, giving 
him an account of their proceedings, and asking his con- 
currence in the sentence they had pronounced. A third 
letter sent in the names of five African bishops—Augustine, 
Aurelius, Alypius, Euodeus, and Possidius—conveyed to him 
fuller information regarding the heretical character of the 
opinions entertained by Pelagius. They at the same time 
also sent him one of the books published by Pelagius, that 
he might examine it for himself. Innocent, in reply to 
those letters, expresses himself well pleased with the dutiful 
conduct of the North African bishops in referring the matter 
to the bishop of Rome, the successor of Peter, and the legiti- 
mate head therefore of Christendom! He then declares his 
full concurrence in the sentence they had pronounced against 
the heresy. 

*‘ We can neither affirm nor deny,” says he, “ that there 
are Pelagians in Rome; because, if there are any, they take 
care to conceal themselves, and are not discovered in so 
great a multitude of people.” It had been reported to him 
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that the Eastern Council had acquitted Pelagius. With 
reference to this he says, ‘“‘ We cannot believe that he has 
been justified, notwithstanding that some laymen have 
brought to us acts by which he pretends to have been ab- 
solved. But we doubt the authenticity of these acts, because 
they have not been sent us by the council, and we have not 
received any letters from those who assisted at it. For if 
Pelagius could have relied on his justification, he would not 
have failed to have obliged his judges to acquaint us with it. 
And even in these acts he has not justified himself clearly, 
but has only sought to evade and perplex matters. We can 
neither approve nor blame this decision. If Pelagius pre- 
tends he has nothing to fear, it is not our business to send 
for him, but rather his to make haste to come and get him- 
self absolved. For if he still continues to entertain the same 
sentiments, whatever letters he may receive, he will never 
venture to expose himself to our sentence. If he is to be 
summoned, that ought rather to be done by those who are 
nearest tohim. We have perused the book said to be written 
by him, which you sent us. We have found therein many 
propositions against the grace of God, many blasphemies, 
nothing that pleased us, and hardly anything but what dis- 
pleased us, and ought to be rejected by all the world.” 
Pelagius, being made aware of the anathema which had been 
pronounced against him and Ceelestius, immediately drew 
up a confession of his faith,* and sent it with a letter to 
Innocent ; but that pope meantime dying, the communica- 
tion fell into the hands of his successor, Zosimus, who came 
probably originally from the east, a man whose knowledge 
of Christian truth was superficial and indefinite. Ccelestius 
went to Rome to prosecute in person his appeal against the 
decree of the African synods. Zosimus readily favoured the 
appeal to his judgment. He was so far influenced by the 
written statements and explanation of Pelagius (‘‘subdol& 
Pelagii epistola deceptus,” says Petavius),t and by a letter in 
favour of Pelagius, from Bishop Praylus of Jerusalem, as 
wellas by the more detailed oral explanation and promises of 
submission to the papal decision made by Celestius, that he 
reversed the sentence of his predecessor Innocent, and de- 
clared in very strong terms his disapproval of the decision 
of the councils of Mileve and Carthage. He sent two letters 
to the African church, in which he declared that they were 
guilty of doing a great wrong to Pelagius and his associate, 





* « Libellus Fidei ad Innocentium Papam.” This work is quoted in 
Augustine’s De gratia Christi, and it is found in Jerome’s works, under the 
title, “ Hieronymi explanatio symboli ad Damasum.” 
¢ Rationar. Temp., tom. i. p. 258. 
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by condemning them as heretics on grounds altogether in- 
sufficient. He complained that they had too hastily given 
heed to the representations of Heros and Lazarus, ‘‘ whose 
ordinations,” says he, ‘“‘ we have found to be irregular; and 
no accusation ought to have been received from them against 
an absent person, who being now present explains his faith, 
and challenges his accusers. If these accusers do not appear 
at Rome within two months, to convict him of having other 
opinions than those which he professes, he ought to be 
deemed innocent to all intents and purposes.” 

The African clergy were by no means satisfied with this 
result, as might be expected. They accordingly again met 
in general council in Carthage, in 418, and drew up a full 
statement of their views, shewing why they could not accept 
of the explanation of Pelagius and Celestius, and why they 
still adhered to their former sentence against them. In 
their letter to Pope Zosimus, they say, ‘“‘ We have ordained 
that the sentence given by the venerable Bishop Innocent 
shall subsist, until they shall confess without equivocation 
that the grace of Jesus Christ does assist us not only to 
know, but also to do justice in every action ; insomuch that 
without it we can neither think, say, nor do anything what- 
ever that belongs to true piety. Ccelestius’s having said in 
general terms, that he agrees with Innocent’s letter, is not 
satisfactory in regard to persons of inferior understanding, 
but you ought to anathematize in clear terms all that is bad 
in his writings, lest many should believe that the apostolical 
see approve of their errors.” The council having entered 
fully into an examination of the various heretical opinions 
of Pelagius and Ceelestius, drew up and published in nine 
separate propositions—canones—doctrinal statements in op- 
position to the errors they condemned. 

Zosimus was induced, by the various representations that 
were made, to reconsider the matter. He accordingly sum- 
moned Ceelestius before him, that he might examine into 
his opinions. He fled, however, from Rome without submit- 
ting to such a trial, whereupon Zosimus recalled the sentence 
of approval he had formerly given, and confirmed that of his 
predecessor, ‘‘hzreticorum calliditate detecta.” At the same 
time he sent an “ Epistola Tractoria,” or circular letter, 
in accordance with the new decision he had come to, accept- 
ing the decision of the council of Carthage against Pelagius, 
addressed to all the bishops of the western church for 
their approval. They all subscribed it, with the exception 
of eighteen Italian bishops, the chief of whom was Julian, 
bishop of Eclanum, a small village in Apulia, “a man 
of a penetrating genius, learned in the Scriptures, and an 
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accurate scholar both in the Greek and Latin languages.” 
These refractory bishops were all deposed from their office 
as favourers of the opinions of Pelagius. They afterwards 
fled to Constantinople, where they associated with Nestorius 
and his party. Some of them, however, again returned to 
Rome, and retracting their errors, and professing penitence, 
they were restored to their office. Julian continued to 
espouse the cause of Pelagius, whereupon as Petavius re- 
marks, ‘“‘Cum Augustino grande certamen iniit, homo lingua 
promptus ac disertus sed procax et temerarius.” 

The civil as well as the ecclesiastical authorities were 
now moved to pronounce against Pelagianism. The case 
having been represented to the Emperor Honorius, he issued 
a ‘‘ Sacrum Rescriptum,” dated from Ravenna, in April 418, 
addressed to the pretorian prefect of Italy, who immediately, 
in conjunction with the prefects of the East and of Gaul, 
published an edict, commanding that all who were convicted 
of holding the errors of Pelagius should suffer banishment 
and confiscation of their goods. Such an appeal to the civil 
powers was quite in accordance with the opinions Augustine 
had already propounded during the Donatist controversy, 
as to the sphere of the magistrate’s authority. In replying 
to Julian, who complained that an appeal had been made to 
the civil magistrate in a matter that ought to be decided by 
an appeal to “‘reason,” he says :—‘“‘ Vis non timere potesta- 
tem? bonum fac. Non est autem bonum, contra apostoli- 
cum sensum exserere et asserere haereticum sensum, 
Damnata ergo haeresis ab episcopis non adhuc examinanda, 
sed coercenda est a potestatibus Christianis.” 

From the time of these decrees against him, Pelagius 
passes away from the field of history. It is not known what 
was his subsequent career. It is conjectured by some that 
he returned to his native country, and there continued to 
teach the same doctrines which had already elsewhere in- 
volved the church in so much controversy. 

In 429, Marius Mercator published in the east, and 
dedicated to Theodosius II., his work, entitled, ‘‘ Commoni- 
torium adversus haeresin Pelagii et Ceelestii.” It was 
translated into Latin, and published in the west in 481. 
That work contains a powerful vindication of the Christian 
doctrine of sin and of grace, in opposition to Pelagianism, 
very much after the manner of Augustine. The eastern 
ecumenical council of Ephesus, also held in 431, gave forth 
a sentence in harmony with those that had been issued at 
Carthage against Pelagius and his opinions. 

Thus it became manifest that the agitations of these years 
had resulted in a triumphant overthrow of the heresy which 
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was taught by Pelagius. Yet it is obvious that the influence 
of the teachings of Origen, which prevailed so generally in 
the east, mitigated and modified to a great degree the op- 
position of the church there to Pelagius and his opinions. 

There was a violent antagonism, on the subject of divine 
grace, between the views of Pelagius and those of Augustine. 
Augustine held the doctrine of salvation by grace in the 
strictest Calvinistic sense of the phrase—that every one who 
is saved owes his salvation entirely to divine grace, without 
any meritorious co-operation of his own. 

There were some, even opponents of Pelagianism, who 
held that such a view necessarily led to the conclusion that 
the withholding of divine grace must be the cause of the 
eternal ruin of the non-elect, and that hence they are not 
responsible for their perdition. This led to the adoption 
of a middle course between Pelagianism and Augustinianism. 
Hence there sprang up a sect at first known by the name of 
Massiliensians, but afterwards styled by the school-men 
Semi-Pelagians. They adopted the Synergistic theory of 
regeneration. They said that the efficacy of grace depended 
on the manner in which it was received by man. This form 
of doctrine became dominant in the Church of Rome. 
Augustinianism had but few to defend it. It was as a system 
of doctrine almost forgotten, till at the time of Reformation 
it once more rose to new life, and was embodied in the 
theology of Luther and Calvin. The council of Trent gave 
full sanction in its canons to the doctrine of Pelagius on the 
subjects of sin and of regeneration. This is evident from 
the expositions given to these canons by such divines as 
Bellarmine. The Tridentine theologians vigorously maintain 
the Synergistic theory of regeneration, and as vigorously 
condemn the Monergistic theory taught by Augustine, and 
entering as an essential part into the theology of the Re- 
formation. 

Much importance attaches to the forms the Pelagian con- 
troversy assumed when it appeared for the first time on the 
field of church history. What are called the “ doctrines of 
divine grace,” though always forming an essential part in 
the system of truth which pervaded and gave life to the 
Christian church, had never been the subject of controversy, 
and, consequently, had never been stated with any definite- 
ness or precision of form till the time of Pelagius. The 
controversy, as at first conducted, while it cannot be said to 
have been exhausted, was carried on with so much skill, 
both on the one side and on the other, that scarcely anything 
new in the form of argument can be adduced. In the writ- 
ings of Augustine, the great defender of the catholic truth of 
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that age, there is found such a vast store of arguments, 
both philosophical and scriptural, in support of the cardinal 
doctrines of divine grace, that modern controversialists find 
little else remaining for them than to gather and present 
them anew. They are as valid now as when first exhibited 
in opposition to the ingenious and plausible reasonings of 
Pelagius and his immediate followers, Coelestius and Julian 
of Eclanum. 

The fathers before Augustine, in making reference to the 
doctrine involved in the controversy, do not certainly always 
use language which is sufficiently explicit, or which may not 
be interpreted as giving countenance to Pelagianism; yet 
the manner in which they quote the Scripture, and the whole 
tone and tendency of their teachings, sufficiently demonstrate 
that they held substantially the same doctrines that Augus- 
tine afterwards so ably developed into a system. Augus- 
tine quotes the fathers that preceded him, as agreeing with 
him in his doctrinal views. ‘The principal discussions of the 
fathers of the earlier centuries were with Gnosticism in its 
various manifestations. This led them to magnify unduly 
the power of man’s free will. At this point the divergency 
in the direction of what afterwards was known in history as 
Pelagianism, first made its appearance. The roots of that 
system may indeed, in this respect, be found in the ambigu- 
ous and frequently inconsistent language of the earlier 
fathers, when speaking of man’s possessing a freedom of 
will—a power of will in the direction of that which is good. 
They said more than they were warranted, more than consis- 
tency with the other truths they maintained required, in 
affirming that man had a power to obey God. They failed 
to give due weight and importance to the influences of 
human depravity on the human will, and thus, whilst 
acknowledging that depravity, they attributed a power to the 
human will in the doing of good, which it does not possess. 
They, moreover, confounded morality with evangelical holi- 
ness. A power to perform outward duties which belong to 
the sphere of morality is not to be confounded with a power 
to perform the duties which belong to the sphere of evan- 
gelical holiness—the relation we bear to God. Thus it was 
that, whilst in the main they held the doctrines of human 
depravity and of salvation by grace, they, at the same time, 
spoke of them with much indefiniteness, so that a Pelagian 
will not have much difficulty in persuading himself that the 
germs of his system are to be found in the writings of the 
fathers. 

A scientific exhibition of the system of Pelagianism must 
rest on its primary or central principle, and must trace the 
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connection of its several parts with that principle. Theo- 
logians are not at one as to what this fundamental principle 
in reality is. Starting from the circumstance, that Augustine 
in his first anti- -Pelagian work, “De peccatorum meritis et 
remissione,” combats the opinion that physical death is 
purely natural, and that the first man would have died even 
though he had not sinned, Jansen and Garnier* have main- 
tained that this doctrine is the root of the whole system of 
Pelagius, out of which all its parts have sprung. Wiggers t 
begins his development of the system with the doctrine of 
infant baptism, because that doctrine, though not the first, 

was one of the first about which the controversy arose. 

Another theologian of our own time, Julius Miller,} finds the 
ground principle of the Pelagian heresy in a superficial ap- 
prehension of sin (‘‘in der oberflichlichen Auffassung der 
Siinde’’); in the want of a true heartfelt knowledge of sin. 
Such a defective knowledge must rest on a superficial know- 
ledge of holiness which God demands of us, and which Christ, 
the living law, shews us in the mirror of his own life. The 
existence of sin, and its dominion in the soul, is the funda- 
mental supposition (“‘grundvoraussetzung”’) of Christianity, 
and its subjective recognition is the condition of its pardon, 
and therefore error, as to its inner being and its operation, 
must result in a false doctrine of the saving grace of Christ. 
But since the chief and most general contrast does not lie 
between sin and holiness, but between nature and grace, it is 
plain, argues Woerter, that we must look for the proper root 
and fountain-head of all Pelagian doctrine elsewhere. To 
know properly the principle on which Pelagianism rests, we 
must inquire thoroughly into the history of its dogmas as 
they develop themselves in the fourth and in the early part 
of the fifth centuries. This will lead us to inquire into the 
relation of cosmology, or rather of anthropology, to soteri- 
ology, or into the question of the transition from creation to 
salvation, as Cyril§ of Alexandria has already briefly but 
distinctly indicated when, in expounding Isa. xliii. 18, 
1 Cor. v. 17, and Rev. xxi. 5, he has advanced the problem 
whether the salvation in Christ is not to be considered as a 
new creation of the not altogether unscathed, but also the 
not altogether destroyed human nature, or as a restoration 





* De ortu et incrementis haeres, Pelagian. c. i. p. 893, in his edition of 
Marius Mercator. Woerter, p. 210. 

t+ Versuch einer pragmat. Darst. des August. u. Pelagian. u. s. w. Bd. i., 
s. 57-64. 

t Deutsch. Zeitschr. fir Christl. Wissenschaft u. Christ]. Leben. Berlin, 
1854, s. 823-325. Woerter, s, 210. 

§ Glaphyror. in Genes, &c. Woerter, s, 214. 
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of man despoiled by the fall of his original perfection. 
Apollinarism and the Antiochean school, though in other 
respects very much separated from each other, teach with 
one voice that the creation of man was imperfect and incom- 
plete, and they define salvation through Christ as a second 
creation, coming after and completing the first. Salvation, 
say they, is the finishing of creation, and on that account is 
necessary.* But such an opinion as this is altogether a 
perversion of Christianity. It stands in direct opposition to 
the true Christian conception of God, which admits of no 
defective creation, but demands one every way perfect and 
complete. Besides this, if the first man sinned in conse- 
quence of the defective nature with which he was created, it 
could not be properly sin, which is the action of a free will. 
Pelagianism, on the other hand, maintains the precise op- 
posite doctrine in asserting that man was in his original 
creation perfect and did not need emendation. Julian of 
Eclanum, who sought to carry back the Pelagian doctrines in 
general, and to rest them on those principles which lay at 
the foundation of the system, has, in his argument against 
Augustine, thus expressed himself :— 


‘‘Thou hast spoken the truth when thou sayest that we teach 
that human nature was created good by the good God; but that is 
only the first half of our doctrine; the other half thou hast either 
not perceived or thou hast concealed it. We teach not only that 
the nature of man was in Adam created good by God, but that it is 
also good in all his descendants; for we call God the Creator of all 
men.” . . . “* When thou speakest as if we maintained that this 
nature was created so good by God that it did not need the skilful 
treatment of the physician Christ, thou affirmest something that is 
to our prejudice. To our definition of the creation of the good 
nature thou addest ‘but so sound.’ But is the opposite of good 
sound? Truly when we speak of good, we certainly place as op- 
posite to it bad. As opposed to sound in a question of this kind, 
we place weak or sick; so that when we say of any one he is sound, 
we mean that he is not sick, or when we say he is sick, we mean 
that he is not sound. As opposite to that which is good, we place 
that which is bad, and not that which is sound. Thou oughtest also 
to have said that we teach that the nature of man was created good, 
and that in children it sought, it needed no improver of its recti- 
tude.” ‘‘ We maintain also,” says Julian in another place, “that 
in the child the work of God is so good that, as to its natural con- 
stituent parts, it needs not an improver.”’ 





* This apprehension of the relation of creation to salvation appears not so 
clearly in the soteriology of Apollinarism as it does in that of Theodorus 
of Mopsuestia, for it lies decidedly at the basis of his Christology. Woerter, 
s. 211. 
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Julian means, according to this statement, that in acknow- 
ledging the doctrine of original sin, i.e., of a moral pollution 
going out to the personal will of the individual through 
Adam’s sin, we are led to the conclusion that, as a Saviour 
God comes into contradiction with himself as a creator, 
since by salvation he would make better what by creation 
was made good and perfect; and that now since human 
nature remains the same as it was when originally created 
by God, viz., good and perfect, there can be no such thing 
spoken of as a positive deterioration or injury of it. 

If we accept this view of Pelagianism, which maintains 
the creation of man as originally perfect, it stands rightly in 
opposition to Apollinarism and the Antiochean school. But 
holding the perfection of human nature in such a sense as 
to exclude all idea of moral injury, it falls into the opposite 
error of over-estimating it, so that for it salvation has only 
an accidental importance, and too great an independence is 
attributed to man. Though the Pelagian builds the chief 
doctrines of his system on the doctrine of the original per- 
fection of human nature, yet, in a just development of 
Pelagianism which stands in antagonism to the whole 
doctrines of anthropology, we regard the freedom of the will 
as forming its fundamental conception or principle on which 
the whole depends. We begin, therefore, our representation 
of Pelagianism with the doctrine of the freedom of the will, 
because the doctrine of sin is conditionated upon it, and the 
doctrine of grace depends upon both. 

Woerter then proceeds to develop the doctrine of Pelagian- 
ism in five chapters :—1. On the Freedom of the Will; 2. On 
Sin; 8. Original Sin; 4. Grace; 5. The Relation between 
Grace and Free Will. 

The doctrine of the Freedom of the Human Will is one of 
the great questions in theology. According to the particular 
opinion we entertain on this subject will be the views we hold 
of the doctrines of sin and of grace. 

The doctrine of Augustine, and of all the reformed con- 
fessions, is, that in the direction of holiness, or of spiritual 
good, the will of man is in entire bondage; that man has 
no freedom to do anything really good before God; no 
natural power, even in the faintest degree, to love and serve 
God. This they rested on the doctrine of the entire de: 
pravity of human nature. For if it is true that man is 
totally depraved, it must follow as a consequence that the 
will is in a state of bondage to evil; and also, that effi- 
cacious divine grace is necessary to deliver him from this 
bondage, and to create a will to that which is good. But 
while denying the freedom of the will to this extent, i.e., to 
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that which is good, they did not mean to affirm that man 
had ceased to be a responsible agent, or that he had lost the 
natural power of willing or of choosing; or that when he 
chose evil, he was acted upon by a power outside or apart 
from himself which necessitated his willing or choosing in 
one direction rather than in another; but simply and solely 
that, in point of fact, man does always choose that which is 
sinful, and will certainly and invariably continue to choose 
it till he is made the subject of renewing grace. His con- 
tinually willing that which is evil, is the result of the 
depravity which taints his whole nature; but in so choosing 
evil, he acts spontaneously: he only does that which he 
chooses to do. 

The doctrine of Pelagius stood in antagonism to this view 
of the state of man’s will. His primary position is that 
moral freedom,—the power to choose right or wrong—the 
“‘ possibilitas utriusque partis,”* as he defined it,—can never 
by any means be lost or impaired, that man must always 
and unchangeably stand in the same relation to good 
and evil. He argues in his “Epistola ad Demetriadem,” 
c. 8, that if we would not place both good and evil in the 
region of physical necessities, but in that of moral freedom, 
man must possess an equal relation to both, and be able 
eyually to choose, and to act upon his choice, in both direc- 
tions. ‘‘ Neque vero nos ita defendimus nature bonum, ut 
eam dicamus malum non facere posse, quam utique boni et 
mali capacem etiam profitemur, sed ab hac eam tantum- 
modo injuria vindicamus, ne ejus vitio ad malum videamur 
impelli, qui nec bonum sine voluntate faciamus, nec malum.’’t 
The sin is not man’s, he reasons, if it is necessary. Much 
more, if it is his, it is free; and if it is free, then he can 
avoid it. And if the will is free, he continues, ever ready to 
do one of both, then it follows that it is able to do both, i.e. 
to sin or to avoid sinning. In his Confession of Faith, sent 
to Innocent the Pope, Pelagius says, ‘‘ Liberum sic confite- 
mur arbitrium, ut dicamus nos semper Dei indigere auxilio ; 
et tam illos errare qui cum Manichzis dicunt hominem pec- 
catum vitare non posse, quam illos qui cum Joviniano 
asserunt hominem non posse peccare; uterque enim tollit 
libertatem arbitrii. Nos vero dicimus, hominem semper et 
peccare et non peccare posse, ut semper nos liberi confitemur 





* “Habemus autem possibilitatem utriusque partis a Deo insitam, velut 
quamdam, ut ita dicam, radicem fructiferam atque fecundam, que ex voluntate 
hominis diversa gignat et pariat et que possit ad proprii cultoris arbitrium vel 
nitere flore virtutum vel sentibus horrere vitiorum.”—Augusti de grat. Chr. 
¢. xviii. n. 19, quoted by Woerter, s, 217. 
¢t Quoted by Woerter, s. 215. 
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esse arbitrii.”* He places the freedom that appertains to 
the will in an abstract indifference to good and evil. ‘‘Neque 
enim aliter spontaneum habere poterat bonum, nisi #que 
etiam malum habere potuisset.”+ In like manner Julian 
also thus defines what he means by the freedom of the will: 
—“ Libertas igitur arbitrii possibilitas est vel admittendi 
vel vitandi peccati, expers cogentis necessitatis, que in suo 
utpote jure habet utrum surgentium partem sequatur, 7. e. 
vel ardua asperaque virtutum vel demersa et palustria volup- 
tatum.”{ The freedom of the will, he says, is nothing else 
than the “ propulsatrix necessitatum”; so that no one is 
either good or bad in any other way than by his choosing 
freely to be that which he is. Freedom is, he says, the 
“‘ possibilitas peccandi et non peccandi”; and as such is the 
“‘Facultas in quod voluerat latus suopte insistendi arbitratu.” 
In answering his arguments, Augustine§ thus states Julian’s 
doctrine: “Libram tuam conaris ex utraque parte per 
equalia momenta suspendere, ut voluntas quantum est ad 
malum, tantum etiam sit ad bonum libera.” 

In the conflict to which the publication of such opinions 
gave rise, Augustine took, as might be expected, the foremost 
place. He strenuously maintained, and this was his great 
doctrine, the doctrine which he was peculiarly honoured to 
develop, that there is a distinction between nature and 
grace; and that grace is always, and only, the efficient 
cause of all that is truly good in men; yea, even in holy 
angels, beings who have never sinned, all their goodness and 
holiness they owe to grace alone, sustaining and confirming 
grace, though not, as in man’s case, renewing and sanctify- 
ing. He affirmed that it was impossible for any one to 
occupy that position of absolute indifference to good and 
evil which Pelagius declared was the essence of freedom ; 
but that, on the contrary, as an intelligent, active moral 
agent, man must possess a positive character; that is, he 
must either be determined toward that which is good, or 
toward that which is evil. He affirmed that man must have 
some moral bent or bias of his mind; that he must be either 
inclined toward God, or away from him, and that before, in 
actual outer life, there is any manifestation of such a bias. 

According to the anthropology of the western church, the 
will of man was always regarded as in a state of determina- 
tion or decision either toward good or evil. The eastern 
anthropology, on the other hand, presented the will of man 





* Quoted by Woerter, p. 216. 

t Ep. ad. Demetr. c. iii. ; Woerter, p. 217. 

$ Quoted from August. Op. imperf. i. 78, 79 82; by Woorter, 218. 
§ (Cp. imperf. iii. 17. 
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as intrinsically and essentially in a state of equilibrium, a 
state of indecision, having a determination neither to good 
nor toevil. According to the teaching of the former, free- 
dom is self-determination, the acting from motives that are 
within ourselves,—the not being compelled to act by a foreign 
power without us. All that is needed to the freedom of the 
will is, that it be self-moved; that is, be uncompelled in all 
the choices it makes. According to the teaching of the 
latter, the eastern or Greek anthropology, the freedom of the 
will consists in its being in a state of indecision, indifference, 
—the “ possibilitas utriusque partis”; its having the power 
of choosing either of two contrasts,—the power of choosing 
differently from what it actually does choose. 

Pelagius developed the Greek anthropology as to the free- 
dom of the will; Augustine, the Latin anthropology. 

In speaking of the sinfulness of man, there are two ques- 
tions which must be carefully distinguished: 1, The question 
of his depravity or sinfulness, or inherent ungodliness of 
character; and, 2, The question of his guilt (reatus), or lia- 
bility to punishment. In the Reformed Confession the two 
doctrines are kept distinct. The guilt of Adam’s first sin is 
regarded as an actual part of the guilt which rests upon all 
his posterity. Adam and his descendants are regarded as 
being so identified, that the guilt which rested upon him 
rests upon them also. The inherent depravity of man’s 
nature is to be regarded as the penal consequence of this 
guilt. But in the time of the Pelagian controversy, as con- 
ducted between Augustine and his opponents, the question 
was, Does man come into the world in a state of innate 
depravity ? and not, Does he come into the world with a 
sentence of guilt resting upon him? And hence, while the 
development given by Augustine to the doctrine of grace, in 
certain directions, has been of permanent and essential 
service to the church, there was in it this defect, that he did 
not fully apprehend the doctrine of man’s inherited guilt. 
He did not deal with that question as apart from the doc- 
trine of inherited corruption; and hence also, his views of 
the doctrine of Justification, as being deliverance from this 
guilt, were defective. He was in this way led, not into the 
question of the provision that was necessary for securing 
pardon and acceptance to man, but into the provision neces- 
sary for his deliverance from corruption; or, into the doctrine 
of a change of nature in conversion and regeneration. 

If the will is only free when it is in a state of equilibrium,— 
a state of indifference to either good or evil,—having the same 
power in the one direction as in the other; if no tendency 
pre-exists in the will, determining it either towards right or 
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wrong, then sin is exclusively an act, and has no existence 
apart from that act. The act of sin does not change the 
nature of man, it only exposes him to punishment for the 
act itself. Taking up this position, Pelagius and his follow- 
ers reasoned that man does not bring with him into the 
world any proneness or tendency to sin,—that he has not a 
sinful and depraved disposition. Sin is only something 
actual and personal, they affirmed, and cannot be of the 
character of a taint spreading over the nature and defiling it. 
This was one of their cardinal principles: ‘‘Omne bonum 
ac malum quo vel laudabiles vel vituperabiles sumus non 
nobiscum oritur sed agitur a nobis.” Julian, who was the 
ablest and most systematic defender of Pelagianism, thus 
defines what sin is, and whence it arises, according to his 
theory: ‘‘Constat esse peccatum. Querimus quid sit; 
utrum corpus aliquod sit quod ex multis compositum vide- 
atur an singulare quiddam, sicut unum aliquod elementum 
vel per cogitationem a reliquorum communione purgatum. 
Porro nihil horum est, Quid est igitur? Appetitus liber» 
voluntatis quem prohibet justitia; vel ut definitione utamur 
priore: Voluntas faciendi quod justitia vetat et, unde liberum 
est abstinere.” Again Julian says, “ If it is asked, Whence 
arises the first sinful will in man, I answer, A motu animi 
cogente nullo.” 

What is the true relation of man to God? Is he in the 
condition of one who needs redemption, who needs a divine 
power to act upon him, so as to raise him morally and 
spiritually from misery ‘and ruin? This is the prominent 
question in the controversy as conducted between Pelagius 
and Augustine. The former asserted that human nature 
has continued in all its spiritual and moral capacities to be 
the same as it was when it emanated originally from the 
Creator—that till men individually, by the exercise of free 
will, chose that which was evil, they continued in the same 
sinless, innocent condition in ‘which Adam was before he 
sinned. The Pelagians did not deny that Adam’s sin did 
affect his posterity, but they held that it was only by setting 
them a bad example. Augustine held that a sinful nature 
had descended from Adam to all his posterity, and that, as 
a consequence, they were all under the bondage of evil, from 
which a divine power was needed to rescue them. Men 
come, said they, into the world in a state of primitive purity. 
It has no taint of corruption about it, so that men may live 
on through a long life—nay, have so lived—in a state of per- 
fect holiness, such as Abel, Isaac, and Jacob, &. Yet the 
influence of example they regarded as such that in general 
man was deteriorated, yea, that that deterioration was going 
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on and continually increasing. Such deterioration they 
looked upon, however, as only accidental, and as not essen- 
tially and necessarily belonging to man. Man they regarded 
as possessing perfect power to resist this deteriorating influ- 
ence, if he so willed it, and to grow up by ‘the natural de- 
velopment of the faculties in the possession of which he 
was created, into the character of perfect innocence before 
God. In order to this development there needed no divine 
power or influence whatever. 

On the subject of grace, the Pelagians altogether denied 
that there was need for, or that God did at all exercise, any 
power upon man so as to determine the bent of his will. 
Maintaining the theory of the freedom of the will we have 
already described, they admitted no divine influence that 
conflicted with it. They did indeed speak of ‘“‘ grace” as 
bestowed upon man, but by the word they did not mean the 
‘‘ gratia preveniens ” or “ preparans,” the divine influences 
going before and producing by an irresistible power the first 
motions of the soul toward goodness, but only the outward 
revelation made by God to man in the Scriptures, and also 
those moral and spiritual powers bestowed upon him at his 
creation. The idea of a divine power influencing man’s 
inner nature, and bending his will, and determining the 
action of his mind, they altogether rejected. There was in 
the Pelagian system no place at all for the doctrine of a 
divine life being imparted to man through the redemption 
of Christ, and by the power of his Holy Spirit. They did 
not, indeed, deny to Christ the title of Redemptor, but the 
idea they attached to that word was simply that of one who, 
by his teaching and his life, gave a perfect example—“ ex- 
acta justitie norma’”—which, by our giving heed to it, will 
ennoble and elevate our nature to a position higher than that 
originally belonging to it by creation. As Adam gave a bad 
example to his posterity, so Christ gave a good example, and 
in this consists his excellency as the Redemptor of man. 
Christ, by his whole life on earth, and by his sufferings and 
death, and by the communication he made as the Teacher 
sent from God, supplied valuable motives which ought to in- 
duce men to greater efforts to resist temptation, and to imi- 
tate his example in a holy life; and beyond this there was 

. in their system no room for anything else for the Redeemer 
to do. 
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Art. Il.—University Studies: Scottish and English. 


The Oxford University Calendar for 1866. Oxford: Messrs Parker & Co., 
Broad Street; Slatter & Rose, High Street, &c. &e. 

The Cambridge University Calendar for 1866. Cambridge: Deighton. 

Glasgow University Calendar for the year 1865-66. Printed at the University 
Press, by George Richardson, 55 Glassford Street. 

The Edinburgh University Calendar for the year 1865-66. Printed by 
Thomas Constable, Printer to the Queen and to the University. 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh, Booksellers to the University ; 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., London. 


The St Andrews University Calendar for the year 1865-66. Printed and 


ne for the Senatus Academicus, by William Blackwood & Sons, 
inburgh. 


The Aberdeen University Calendar for the year 1865-66. Printed by John 
Avey, and published by D. Wyllie & Son, Aberdeen, Booksellers to 
the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


Wt have placed the University Calendars at the top of the 
page, as being more suitable to the character of the 
following remarks than certain other works which we might 
have named, such as Professor Sedgwick’s Discourses on Cam- 
bridge Studies, Sir William Hamilton’s Discussions in the 
“Edinburgh Review” on University subjects, and Dr Whewell’s 
Vindication of the use and value of Cambridge Mathematical 
Studies. These and other works of the same kind bring to 
bear on the discussion of various points in the method and 
system of the different universities, the accumulated results 
of long years of intimate practical experience and insight. 
Written for the most part from the heart of our great university 
centres, by men of high professional standing, entitled to speak 
with authority on subjects with which they are necessarily 
familiar,—such works as these constitute the permanent litera- 
ture of the subject of university education. It is necessarily 
impossible that there can be much of such literature, because 
it can only be written from a rare and special standpoint. 
The number of such works is absolutely limited by the number 
of men of sufficient standing and authority to write them. 
But university subjects may be approached from another 
standpoint, that, viz., not of concentrated insight and intimate 
experience, so much as of careful observation and comparison. 
It is possible, not only to consider minutely, ab intra, the 
details of the present methods or past history of our several 
universities, but also, ab extra, to view the salient and really 
distinctive points of our several university systems. And it 
ought to be observed, that we have here two fields of investigation 
entirely distinct from each other. To unfold with the utmost 
precision and detail the scope and character of the educative 
methods of any one of our universities, is a wholly different 
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thing from treating those methods in their relations, whether 
of similarity or of contrast, with those of other systems. Ina 
word, it is one thing to treat in full detail of separate and 
special university developments, and another to note the 
special characteristics which form lines of demarcation between 
different university systems. While both these ways of viewing 
our modern university education are unquestionably valuable, 
we cannot help thinking that the latter is peculiarly so. There 
are few subjects on which there is apt to be more general 
prejudice and misconception than that of the distinctive cha- 
racter and relative value of different university systems. While 
men are familiar enough with the details of method, and the 
various tendencies of the system in which they have been 
reared, they are often but ill informed and oftener prejudiced 
in their views of other and contrasted systems. The excellences 
of their own familiar methods they too readily suppose and 
assume to be unique, while too often they either do not, or will 
not, see what is really the distinctive merit of methods which 
they have not tried. These remarks apply in their full force 
to the two university systems,—the English and Scotch. These 
two have each peculiarly well defined characteristics of their 
own,—a very strong personality, but a personality which, while 
sufficiently understood and appreciated in distinction and con- 
trast, is, we believe, but seldom viewed in relation and compari- 
son. In fact, there are many men who are thoroughly familiar 
with the English university system, and many who thoroughly 
understand the Scotch, but there are but few comparatively 
who know and appreciate the distinctive merits and defects of 
both. As a general rule, the loyal and loving sons of either 
system, if they do compare the two, fall into the mistake of 
comparing them in those points wherein the distinctive excel- 
lences of their own consists, without comprehensively and 
honestly viewing the whole of one system side by side with 
the whole of the other. Prejudices and mistakes of this kind 
do not certainly intrude themselves much on our notice. They 
do not do so, because they are of so negative a character. The 
ill informed advocates of one system do not so much make 
mis-statements, as betray ignorance of facts; the prejudiced 
do not so much deny as ignore the distinctive merits of the 
system they dislike. Ignorant and partial views, however, if 
they assumed the more palpable form of erroneous public 
statement, while they would doubtless thus become fitter 
objects of criticism, would, at the same time, cease to exist. 
Accordingly we cannot help thinking that, in view of errors of 
this impalpable and negative kind, there is need both of more 
comprehension and more impartiality of view as a counteractive 
to what is perhaps, in many respects, an inevitable tendency. 
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It is our purpose in the following paper, making use of such 
materials as are open to the general public (exemplified by the 
valuable information contained in the six above mentioned 
University Calendars), not less than of those which, in other 
ways, we happen to possess, to make a rapid survey of the 
English and Scotch University systems, with reference at once 
to the distinctive characteristics of each, and to those points in 
principle and tendency in which they are one. 

We shall find in our survey that, with whatever diversity 
of method, the real aim and purpose of either system is the 
same ; that, starting from such a radical similarity of purpose, 
the actual framework of the two systems has yet been con- 
structed on a theory or “idea” of its own; that the actual 
results of such construction have been more than were probably 
foreseen, unexpected excellences resulting on. the one hand, 
and elements being, by the practical working of a specific 
method, inevitably on the other hand eliminated, which none 
would be willing to see lose their place in any scheme of a 
liberal education. 

In dealing with this subject, we shall select Oxford as the 
type of the one system, and any one of the four Scottish 
universities as a type of the other. We take Oxford as the 
type of the one system, because it represents, in its curriculum, 
in the fullest development, what is really essential in the 
studies of the English universities, viz. the systematic and 
continuous study of the language and thought of the classics, 
considered as the basis and best preliminary of every other 
effort of study and reflection whatever. This, we say, is what 
is most essential in the work of the English universities, 
because it is shewn to be so by almost invariable practice in 
Oxford, and in Cambridge by the practice of a very large and 
yearly increasing minority. That in the mathematical studies 
of Cambridge, famous as they are all the world over, there is 
nothing so thoroughly distinctive as to mark it off definitely 
from Oxford on the one hand, and from the Scotch universities 
on the other, will readily enough be conceded. We do not 
mean to say, that in these studies there is nothing distinctive, 
but the distinction is one not of kind but of degree. It lies 
not in the fact of mathematical study, but in its prominence 
and success. While Cambridge is the most famous mathe- 
matical school in the world, mathematics are assiduously 
cultivated and plentifully rewarded in many other universities 
besides. It may indeed be said, that these remarks may apply 
equally well to classical study as to mathematical in England ; 
that the one as well as the other is only distinctive by its 
prominence and success. We venture to think, however, that 
the place assigned to classical study, in the one case, is the 
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result of a principle, that assigned to mathematical rather the 
result of accident and circumstances. Oxford classical study 
is, we take it, the carrying out of a theory (nowhere more 
loudly and frequently expressed than in England) that the 
persistent and thorough study of the classics is the best and 
soundest basis of education ; while Cambridge mathematics 
are no more the embodiment of a theory of education, than the 
divinity school at Tiibingen, or the medical school at Edin- 
burgh. It seems to us that the traditionary prestige attaching 
to mathematical study in Cambridge ought to be considered 
rather as the effect of various circumstances, such as the impulse 
produced by successions of distinguished men, seconded by the 
agency of special benefactions and foundations. These agencies 
of themselves are sufficient to impart to a particular study a 
prestige and prominence which will not soon pass away. 

If Oxford may be fitly taken as the most distinctive type of 
English university education, we may for the same purpose 
choose any one of the Scotch universities. There is not one of 
them that it would be easy to point to as more fully than the 
others carrying out the Scotch idea of a university education. 
What that “idea” is, as distinguished from the Oxford idea, we 
shall presently briefly inquire. Whatever it is, there is at least 
no doubt, from a survey of the four universities, that they are 
modelled pretty much alike. In all four the three branches of 
classics—philosophy, mental and moral, and science—are in- 
dustriously cultivated, and op an average with nearly equal 
success. There are no doubt some minor differences in method, 
and the success which one of the universities achieves is fre- 
quently not of the same kind as that of the others. In Edin- 
burgb, for example, where philosophical classess possess a tra- 
ditional fame, conferred by a succession of brilliant writers and 
able and energetic teachers, logic, metaphysics, and ethics are 
studied with peculiar zeal. In classics, again, we find in Aber- 
deen a rigid precision and thoroughness of scholarship, which 
has become quite famous, though confined to perhaps a pretty 
narrow limit of reading. Glasgow students, again, are fre- 
quently distinguished by great width as well as accuracy of 
knowledge and reading, while the teaching of St Andrews has 
been conspicuous rather fos an equaily energetic and successful 

rosecution of all departments than for special devotion to one 
kind of study. Despite such differences, however, there is no- 
thing, so far as mere study is concerned, which essentially dis- 
tinguishes the genius of any one of the four Scottish universities.* 





* In other respects, however, there is considerable difference between the 
genius of the different universities. In the case of Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
for example, we have cities with universities, comparatively insignificant, how- 
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They all with untiring industry do the same work, on very nearly 
the same plan, and, on the whole, with pretty equal success. 
But now a single word with regard to the Scotch “idea” of a 
university education as contrasted with that to which we have 
just alluded, according to which classical study in the full sense 
of the word is the best and primary basis of a sound education. 
The supporters of either system are of course agreed as to the 
main ends of a liberal education: the information of the mind, 
and the strengthening of the reason; the furnishing of the data 
on which the problems, at once of common life and of higher 
things, rest, and the awakening and fostering of the innate 
power of the growing mind to solve them ; the imparting of 
all knowledge useful in the higher sense, and the forming of 
the young ardour of opening thought. Such a commonplace 
all are agreed on, on every side; but here the special point of 
divergence begins. The Scottish theory seems to be that, for the 
development of a right education, both these educative pro- 
cesses should not only be carried on simultaneously, but carried 
on in most intense exercise. For this purpose a separate and 
distinct place is given to studies on the one hand, whose sole and 
avowed end is to strengthen the thinking faculties, and to such 
studies on the other, whose principal end is the giving of 
systematic and varied information. And not only are these two 
functions separately recognised in different branches of study, 
but the curriculum of study is so disposed as that both func- 
tions should energetically progress at one and the same time. 
We frequently, for example, find the Scotch student engaged on 
laborious essays for the literary classes, or some point of poetical 
criticism, or on the nature of thought, while almost simul- 
taneously he is fighting through Tacitus or mastering grammar. 
He turns from some hard-wrought solution in equations to the 
lighter reading of Buttman’s Lexilogus, or Donaldson's Gram- 
mars. This constant juxtaposition and separate recognition of 
two essentially different educative processes is a hard discipline. 
How far it is valuable as an invariable method, we shall shortly 
consider. It is frequently, we are persuaded, not only most 
valuable, but a most precious boon. How refreshing, for 
instance, it is to the youth just immersed, and for the time be- 
wildered, amid the technicalities of a logic text-book, to be sent 
home with some fresh and startling problem which he is to 
think over in his own way, and answer in his own words. 

A few words, again, as to the classical theory and the way of 
carrying it out. We have as yet touched onit but briefly. We 





ever, amid the conflicting interests and the bustle around them. In St 
Andrews, we have the very beau ideal of a university town, where the university 
s the centre of the whole; and in Aberdeen, since the union of the two col- 
eges, the university reigns alone in the seclusion of the old town. 
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shall now discuss it more at length. We have already stated 
the theory to be shortly this, that classical study in its full 
development is the best and soundest basis of all education. 
Now, this is perfectly true so far as it goes, but is not a full 
statement of the case. According to this theory, classical study 
is not only the basis but the root of all other educative func- 
tions. It is not that classical studies are the first step of 
advancing education, after which other studies may inde- 
pendently be begun, but that classical training in the fullest 
sense does in itself contain the germs of all the educative pro- 
cesses. The theory is not, of course, that all study is enfolded 
in the bosom of a classical training. Such a theory would 
be simply preposterous. The classical theory recognises other 
studies besides the classics ; and we find that in Oxford honours 
are awarded for proficiency in several other branches of study 
besides the classical. But the classical theory certainly is, that, 
of all studies, the study of the classics is the most prolific in an 
educative point of view. It informs the mind, variously exer- 
cises and strengthens the reason, educates and refines the taste. 
And all this is undoubtedly true. There can be no doubt what- 
ever that classical training in the full sense of the word does 
combine all these educative functions in a way in which no 
other single study does. How it does so we shall see imme- 
diately in a rapid review of the Oxford classical training in its 
full development. But the classical theory goes further even 
than this, for it implies that classical training with all these 
powers is commensurate with a sound and complete university 
education. When we use the word theory, we mean the principle 
implied and understood by existing system, as well as that 
openly expressed in so many words. And so we infer the 
classical theory to be, further, that a classical training in the 
full sense of the phrase is commensurate with a complete and 
sound university education, because the Oxford classical train- 
ing is so constructed as completely to absorb the time and 
energies of the great majority of undergraduates. There are, 
as we have said, other branches of study in which Oxford 
honours proficiency, but then the proportion of men who, in ad- 
dition to industrious application to classical reading, attempt to 
reach proficiency in other subjects, is very small. The general 
rule is, application more or less persistent to classical study ; 
and from the amount of work required by the university from 
candidates for classical honours, it is in the case of the large 
majority of men the necessary rule. Now, what in at least 
eight cases out of ten necessarily results from the arrangements 
of the university system, it is fair to argue to be the normal and 
intended state of things. How far this part of the classical 
theory is true, we shall also see in the sequel. 
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So much for the classical theory of education. Let us now 
turn more in detail to the development of classical training at 
Oxford. There are two public examinations held for the pur- 
pose of testing candidates for honours in the classical school at 
Oxford. These two examinations are so constructed as to re- 
cognise and assign a distinct place to the two most general and 
obvious divisions of classical study. ‘The first is meant to test 
the study of the structure of the language of the classics ; the 
second to test the study of their thought. What is principally 
required in the candidate in the first examination is a know- 
ledge, as thorough as possible, of the force and meaning of the 
language of classical authors ; what is required and approved 
in the second and final examination is the extraction, as thorough 
as possible, from Latin and Greek writing, of the thought and 
life of Greece and Rome. The one is almost entirely a scholar- 
ship examination ; the other is in great part a philosophical 
examination—is even, as we shall presently see, to some extent 
an examination in philosophy.* 

But let us now go more into detail with regard to these two 
examinations. And first, as to the first public examination, or 
“moderation” as it is called. It is, as we have already indi- 
cated, a test almost entirely of scholarship, and is so constructed 
as to test the various qualities of scholarship, accuracy, elegance, 
and information. It consists mainly of three parts. There are, 
in the first place, a number of papers of translation set from a 
number of books which the candidate presents as his profession. 
The books from which the passages for translation are set are 
the poets and orators,+ from a published list of which the can- 
didate is at liberty to choose the books he offers for examina- 








* These two examinations are known in official language as ‘‘ Moderations,” 
or the “ First Public Examination” and the “Second Public Examination.” 
In under-graduate parlance, they are familiarly termed “ Mods” and “ Greats,” 
this latter being a shortening of the now extinct term “ Greatgo.” The term 
“*Greatgo” is properly opposed, not to “‘ Mods,” but to the previous examina- 
tion of Responsions or “ Littlego,” which, before the examination of Modera- 
tions was instituted at all, and when the functions of Moderations and the 
present final examination were combined in one final test, possessed the dig- 
nity of one of the examinations for the degree, and was passed at a pretty 
advanced period in the under-graduate course, but is now a slight examina- 
tion, having little more force than a kind of university matriculation test, and 
is almost invariably attempted, if not passed in the first term of the under- 
graduate. 

+ The following may be taken as a sample of the books most frequently 
given in:—I. In Greek: Twelve books of Homer, most frequently of the 
Odyssey; Demosthenes, De Corona; and Aschines in Ctesiphontem; Auschylus 
or Sophocles, five plays, or Aristophanes, four plays; 'Thucydides, four books. 

II. In Latin: Virgil, Horace (or Lucretius), Juvenal (or Lucretius), Cicero, 
the Philippics, or the Verrines. The ordinary rule is to give in poets and 
orators, but the exceptional instance of Thucydides, which we have noted, is 
very frequeutly adopted. 
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tion. The passages set for translation are adapted to form a 
double test: to test the candidate’s delicate perception and 
accurate knowledge of the subtleties of his authors, and his 
power of elegant and exact translation. The former purpose is 
effected by a number of difficulties out of each author, given 
for explanation or discussion; the latter by passages of greater 
length given for translation. Another considerable part of the 
examination consists of exercises in translation from English 
into Latin and Greek, to be done impromptu, and without 
any kind of help, both in prose and in verse. This part of the 
examination is mainly a test of elegant scholarship, and calls 
principally into requisition the candidate’s powers of tasteful 
imitation. A third part of the examination, and one to which 
considerable importance is attached, is a paper of questions in 
philology, and the higher grammatical criticism. We must not 
omit to mention another paper, which is understood not to be 
without some considerable value, consisting of a number of 
pretty hard questions in logic,—the basis of the examination 
being the Logic of Aldrich, edited, with Prolegomena, by Pro- 
fessor Mansell. 

It is not difficult, we think, to estimate, to some extent at 
least, the training which this examination tests and approves. 
at bears on the face of it the evidence of a large amount of 
thorough work. One needs but to look over any one set of its 
published papers to be convinced that it is at least a most 
thorough examination. And that it is not only thorough as 
an examination, but is also the test and evidence of a very 
thorough preparatory training, will be evident when we con- 
sider that the honours of the University are, as they always 
have been, the first and highest ambition of the earnest student, 
so far as his studies are concerned ; while, from the nature of 
the test itself, these honours can only be attained by honest 
and thorough application. The most valuable part of the 
training preparatory to this examination is undoubtedly the 
large extent of thorough reading that has to be gone through. 
To read a number of classical authors till one has fairly mastered 
the meaning, and can give an explanation of every doubtful 
phrase ; to understand and aporeciate the delicate shades of 
meaning in the Homeric particles, or to unravel Virgil's half- 
concealed subtleties and ambiguities of construction ; to become 
familiar with the force of Thucydidean antitheses, to lave got 
at home in the complex eek of Greek choruses, is material 
of really arduous work, and of a really valuable discipline. 
The value of such a discipline is the continuous exercise given 
to the analytic faculties. When one has to read a number of 
Latin and Greek books, not so much for the sake of getting 
their poetry, or their history, or their speculation, as for the 
sake of ascertaining the precise and exact meaning of their 
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words and sentences, one by one, one is, in the very act, con- 
stantly engaged in analysis, and is subjected to a most com- 
plete and constant analytical training. The practice in Latin 
and Greek composition which must be gone through previous 
to this examination is also, we think, of considerable value. 
So far as proficiency here can be reached by practice, practice 
in composition is undoubtedly a valuable means of cultivating 
the taste. The essence of success here lies in tasteful imitation 
of the classical models, and the student’s attention is by this 
means directed to beauties of expression as well as niceties of 
meaning, to the elegance of Latin and Greek writing as well as 
to its force. On the study of philology and the higher grammar 
we need not speak. ‘These sciences, philosophical in their 
method, are themselves a valuable mental exercise, while their 
results have a practical value which all will admit. 

We have already alluded, in general terms, to the distinctive 
character of the books presented by candidates for the second 
public examination, and to the distinctive character of the 
examination itself. We have said that it is distinctively a 
philosophical examination, and even to some extent an exami- 
nation in philosophy. Now, it is a not uncommon thing for 
the ardent supporters of other systems of university education 
to consider and speak of the highest achievements of Oxford 
training as consisting very much of a thorough mastery of cer- 
tain portions of Aristotle and Plato, and an intimate knowledge 
of the facts of the history of Greece and Rome. It is supposed 
that for philosophy, in any true sense of the word, there is no 
place left, and that its place is entirely supplied by a knowledge, 
greater or less, of the subtleties of logic and the dialectic of the 
Grecian schools. Now, on a general view at once of the sub- 
jects and of the style of the examination in the final classical 
school, we unhesitatingly affirm this to be a mistake. So far 
as a philosophical training is attained by a philosophical exa- 
mination on paper, there is certainly such a training at Oxford. 
So far as a spirit of inquiry and speculation is encouraged by 
the machinery of written answers to printed questions, there is 
to the full such encouragement afforded in the Oxford system ; 
for in the final classical examination we have all the conditions 
of a philosophical test. In the first place, the knowledge re- 
quired even of the classical books themselves is a knowledge, 
not of their meaning in isolated portions, but of their meaning 
asa whole. The former is certainly indispensable, and is tested 
to the full by extracts from the various authors for translation ; 
but alone it is of comparatively little value, Candidates are 
expected to know not only the meaning of the countless tech- 
nical phrases of Greek philosophy, but to shew a ary | of the 
totality of Greek systems. They are expected not to be able 
merely to compare the details of the narratives of several hiw- 
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And all this is undoubtedly true. There can be no doubt what- 
ever that classical training in the full sense of the word does 
combine all these educative functions in a way in which no 
other single study does. How it so we shall see imme- 
diately in a rapid review of the Oxford classical tenining ia te 
full development. But the classical theory goes further even 
than this, for it implies that classical training with all these 
powers is commensurate with a sound and complete university 
education. When we use the word theory, we mean the principle 
implied and understood by gas. Sag as well as that 
openly expressed in so many wo And so we infer the 
classical theory to be, further, that a classical training in the 
full sense of the phrase is commensurate with a complete and _ 
sound university education, because the Oxford classical train- 
ing is so constructed as completely to absorb the time and 
energies of the + majority of undergraduates. There are, 
as we have aoid, atber ranches of study in which Oxford 
honours proficiency, but then the proportion of men who, in ad- 
dition to industrious application to classical reading, attempt to 
reach proficiency in other py He is very small. The general 
rule is, application more or less persistent to classical study ; 
and from the amount of work required by the university from 
candidates for classical honours, it is in the case of the 

majority of men the necessary rule. Now, what in at least 


eight eases out of ten necessarily results from the arrangements 
of the university system, it is fair to argue to be the normal and 
intended state of things. How far this part of the classical - 
theory is true, we shall also see in the sequel. 
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tion, The passages set for translation are adapted to form a 
double test: to test the candidate’s delicate perception and 
accurate knowledge of the subtleties of his authors, and his 
power of elegant and exact translation. The former purpose is 
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imitation, A third part of the examination, and one to which 
considerable importance is attached, is a paper of questions in 
philology, and the higher grammatical criticism. We must not 
omit to mention another paper, which is understood not to be 
without some considerable value, consisting of a number of 
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eo ee ee ne noe has to be gone through. 
To read a number of classical authors till one has fairly mastered 
the meaning, and can give an explanation of every doubtful 
phrase ; to understand and appreciate the delicate shades of 
meaning in the Homeric particles, or to unravel Virgil's half- 
concealed subtleties and ambiguities of construction ; to become 
familiar with the force of Thucydidean antitheses, to have got 
at home in the complex Bisons of Greek choruses, is material 
of really arduous work, and of a really valuable discipline. 
The value of such a discipline is the continuous exercise given 
to the analytic faculties. When one has to read a number of 
Latin and Greek books, not so much for the sake of getting 
their poetry, or their history, or their speculation, as for the 
sake of ascertaining the precise and exact meaning of their 
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words and sentences, one by one, one is, in the very act, con- 
stantly engaged in analysis, and is subjected to a most com- 
plete and constant analytical training. e practice in Latin 
and Greek composition which must be gone through previous 
to this examination is also, we think, of considerable value. 
So far as proficiency here can be reached by practice, practice 
in composition is undoubtedly a valuable means of cultivating 
the taste. The essence of success here lies in tasteful imitation 
of the classical models, and the student's attention is by this 
means directed to beauties of expression as well as niceties of 
meaning, to the elegance of Latin and Greek writing as well as 
to its force. On the study of philology and the higher grammar 
we need not speak. ese sciences, philosophical in their 
method, are themselves a valuable mental exercise, while their 
results have a practical value which all will admit. 

We have already alluded, in general terms, to the distinctive 
character of the books presented by candidates for the second 
public examination, and to the distinctive character of the 
examination itself. We have said that it is distinctively a - 
philosophical examination, and even to some extent an exami- 
nation in philosophy. Now, it is a not uncommon thing for 
the ardent supporters of other systems of university education 
to consider msi speak of the highest achievements of Oxford 
training as consisting very much of a thorough mastery of cer- 
tain portions of Aristotle and Plato, and an intimate knowledge 
of the facts of the history of Greece and Rome. It is supposed 
that for philosophy, in any true sense of the word, there is no 
place left, and that its place is entirely supplied by a knowled 
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torians, but to exhibit a clear comprehension of various and 
contrasted historical methods, and of the different laws of 
history illustrated in various historical works. So much for 
the nature of the examination on the substance of the books 
which the candidates mamgrl But, secondly and further, the 
questions proposed embrace more than the knowledge of the 
laws of Greek and Roman history, and of the systems of ancient 
philosophical schools. On the basis of facts and laws of history, 
of individual theories in ethics and politics, of the tenets and 
mottoes of philosophical sects, questions of much wider issues, 
and of a purely speculative kind, are raised, which offer the 
most thorough test and exercise of the reflective powers of the 
candidate. About a third of the questions in connection with 
the authors prepared are fitted and meant, not to be answered 
by detailed accounts, but by short, thoughtful essays. The 
candidate’s views are sought, in these questions, not on ancient 
facts and theories, but on problems of living and permanent 
philosophical interest. But, in the third place, there are por- 
tions of this examination unconnected with the philosophers 
and historians of antiquity. There is a thorough examination 
in logic, pure and applied, unconnected with particular text- 
books ;—Bacon’s Novum Organum, and Butler’s Analogy* and 
Sermons, both form the basis of an examination not less strict 
and thorough than that on Aristotle’s Ethics or Plato’s Repub- 
lic, while an important place is assigned to a number of ques- 
tions on the general history of philosophy.t 
Such is a brief account of the nature of the final classical exa- 
mination for the honour de in Oxford, an account which will 
be best and most easily verified by an appeal to the printed papers 
of the last five or six years, sold by all the Oxford booksellers. 
As the result of this brief review of the scope and character 
of Oxford classical education in its fullest development, two 
things appear to us evident : first, that it is an education emi- 
nently fitted in various ways to accomplish the function of 
awakening and stimulating the thinking faculties; secondly, 
that its main complexion is yet of a different kind; that its 
—— and distinctive feature is the importation of rich, 
varied, thorough, and systematic knowledge. As contrasted 
with the Scottish system of university education, which endea- 
vours to carry on these two educative processes by means of 
two separate and independent agencies, the Oxford method 
rather accomplishes the one through the medium of the other. 





* Though there is not a separate examination on these two books, there are 
almost ‘invariably one or two questions set involving a thorough mastery of 
their contents. 

+ It is right, however, to state, that according to the existing system, it is 
in the option of candidates either to choose to answer these questions on the 
history of philosophy, or to translate a passage of English into Greek prose. 
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The former system gives a place to two distinct and well de- 
fined studies, for the purpose of accomplishing two distinct and 
well defined functions of education. The latter — educes, 
or aims at educing, all the functions of a liberal education from 
the unity of a well developed classical training such as we have 
described. In the one case, philosophy, as an independent 
study and pursuit, is cultiv hand in hand with a varied 
learning; in the other, philosophy is the last fruit and out- 
growth of a long and laboriously reared substructure of know- 
ledge. According to the one method, youths are taught to face 
the complicated questions of philosophy on their own resources, 
while still slowly learning the facts of history and the thoughts of 
other men. In the other system, it is only through the shadows 
of the academy, and by the vestibule of the schools, that the 
student approaches the higher problems of life and thought. 
The two systems have thus much that is common to both, 
much more perhaps than is generally sup The chief 
differences in each are points more of method than of essence ; 
and this being the case, the comparative value of either must - 
be to a great extent matter of individual opinion. It probably 
will remain a debated question, as to which of these comes 
nearest to the right idea of a sound and complete liberal educa- 
tion, as to which of them secures all or most of the elements 
which such an education implies. For our own part we are 
inclined to question whether it is possible, out of the unity of a 
classical training, even such as that of Oxford, to evolve all the 
elements of the best and soundest university training. If, 
while the awakening and strengthening of native thought is 
one of the highest ends of such a training, the investigation of 
speculative questions in their most fundamental forms is of all 
means the most fitted to accomplish this end, as it is in itself 
the noblest pursuit ; it does seem to us preferable that the 
opening mind should meet these in their naked issues, unen- 
cumbered with the knowledge, however valuable, of previous 
varied and conflicting theories. If the —— faculty is 
to be educated, speculative questions should meet, press, 
startle us, and demand inquiry, rather than, themselves unin- 
vestigated, become familiar to us merely as the tenets of con- 
flicting sects, or the centres of diverging and minutely ramified 
theories. In truth, the last end attained by a long and labo- . 
rious course of merely philosophical reading is an education, 
not so much of the speculative faculty, as of the critical. This 
is the primary and natural effect of such a course of study 
though not by any means its only effect. Speculative ques- 
tions do, and necessarily, meet us as the last and most general 
expressions of a course of philosophical reading ; but just be- 
cause they are so, just because they meet us as questions long 
discussed, they do not adequately rouse and startle us, they 
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but feebly incite the tive faculty, and possibly appear to 
us in themselves not so important as the minute and sus- 
tained discussions in which we have seen them examined. 
Now, if it be indeed true, that speculative inquiry is but a 
secondary and not a necessary result of a course even of philo- 
sophical reading, and that the natural result of such a course 
is rather the stimulating of the critical powers, then it follows 
that from any system, mainly consisting of such a course, philo- 
sophy, pure and proper, is eliminated from its rightful and 
distinctive place, For critical study, however philosophical in 
its conception and methods it may be, is not philosophy. 
Speculative inquiry, and that alone, is entitled to the name. 
We have already briefly touched on what we have called the 
Scotch theory of university education, alleging it to consist in the 
assigning of a separate and independent place to separate and 
independent agencies, whose purpose is to carry on the various 
functions of a liberal education; and we contrasted this method 
with that other which seeks to educe from the unity of one 
main branch of study, a variety of educative functions. While 
Oxford endorses the one theory by setting her highest im- 
primatur on a long and laborious course of critical reading, 
the Scottish universities endorse the other, by the —— 
and encouragement of their different “classes.” ere are 
classes for the sole and avowed of classical study, for 


the sole and avowed purpose of scientific study, and for the 

sole and avowed purpose of philosophical study and inquiry. 

One notable mark of the Scottish system, too, is the prominent 

ee it assigns to living teachers. In many respects the 
tt 


ish student occupies as important a relation to them, as 
he does to the books he is studying. While it is from his books 
he gets the materials of study ot y thought, he owes his most 
powerful impulses to the voice and living energy of his daily 
instructor. We shall not stop to dilate at length on the lec- 
turing system of the philosophical classes of the Scottish uni- 
versities. We believe it is sufficiently famous to need no 
eulogium here. But we simply make the remark, that it is in 
these classes, and through means of these lectures, devoted to 
the direct investigation of speculative questions in their most 
naked form, that speculative thought is in many a mind quick- 
ened and stimulated at the present day, as it is to these me 
that many of the most distinguished speculators of to-day have 
to date the first stirring of the germs of thought within them. 
In a word, it is these classes and that system of lecturi 
which in Scotland give to speculative phi y its rig 

and independent position, and it is through this agency that 
one of the highest educative functions, the fostering of a spirit 
of inquiry, is carried on. 
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But it may be asked, Is there no lecturing system in Oxford 
similar tothe, and inetivuted for the megs op aching 
cution of a strictly speculative training? To this we have to 
reply, There are in the ion of the university ample mate- 
rials provided for such a training, but existing university 
arrangements leave no room for it. We are to remember that 
it is on the results of such a classical training as we have de- 
scribed that Oxford confers her highest honours. University 
distinction can only be reached through the medium of a long 
course of patient critical reading. The result is, that whatever 
resources the university may have in reserve, those only are in 
point of fact brought to bear on the under-graduate, which 
actually tend to aid him in his preparation for the coming 
tests. Indeed, the great work of the Oxford under-graduate 
is the critical mastery of so many books for the two d 
examinations. The reading of his books is the most prominent 
idea which presses on him throughout his course ; and the aids 
he is to receive from tutors,—the lectures he is to hear from 
professors, are to him a matter of comparative unimportance, — 
except in so far as they intimately bear on his work 
to the degree. Jn itself, all the teaching machinery, whether 
of the university or of his own college, is to him as nothing. 
And in practice, the same idea is given effect to by the govern- 
pa, na br teresa ae it is of the first importance 
to the under-grad to master the books he takes up for the 
os so it is the prime object of the tutors in the several 

to afford him, for this purpose, every aid in their power. 
The lectures of college tutors must be strictly critical and ewe- 
getical, otherwise they are of no immediate use to the students 
under his care, and consequently lose the foree which otherwise, 
. and on their own merits, they might have. But the teaching 
body in Oxford consists not only of tutors of each separate 
college, but a number of Neopsne of the university, who give 
lectures at stated i on special subjects. Their teaching 
differs from that of college tutors in this, that the iene 
for its d compels no attendance on their lectures, whi 
the se colleges enforce attendance on the lectures of their 
own tutors. Now there are in all four professorships existing 
at — in the university, for the purpose of lecturing in 
philosophy, or on philosophical subjects. There are thus, as 
we have said, ample materials for carrying on a training 
purely and solely lative.- But the under-graduate is not 
obliged to attend lectures of the semen ; and as an al- 
nas universal rule he does not — ve ee them 
in the way of preparation for the degree. 6 lectures 
which he finds really ‘assist him in the better reading of his 
books he attends ; those which have little or no bearing on this 
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his immediate purpose he neglects. Hence (we hazard the 
conjecture) it is, that as an almost invariable rule, those lectures 
which are of a purely critical kind, are the most constant and 
regular, those which have but little bearing on the university 
tests, however eloquent or powerful they may be, only occur at 
intervals, some not more than three or four times a year.* Now, 
in noticing these facts, we would not be understood to mean, 
that a reform in the present system of university lectures is 
required. We simply wish to shew, that a system of lecturi 
on speculative subjects is but a developed in Oxford, 
and is necessarily kept in abeyance by the all-engrossing nature 
of studies of another kind. We do not attempt to decide as 
to whether the conditions of a speculative training might not be 
secured in other ways besides the agency of lectures devoted 
to the purpose. But certainly this agency, with such a dis- 
tinctive purpose, has been in great measure driven from the 
field by the pressure of existing university arrangements. 

We shall conclude this review by turning once more for a 
little to the Scotch university system, and by indicating what 
we cannot but re as defects, arising very much out of an 
exaggeration of the leading principle, or “ theory,” as we have 
called it, on which the framework of Scotch university educa- 
tion is constructed. We have seen the essence of that principle 
to be very much the constitution of separate and independent 

ncies for the accomplishment of separate and independent 
cote functions. It is, we think, a peculiar excellence of 
the Scottish system, that, in accordance with this principle, its 
students are, by the arrangements of the curriculum, subjected 
to the influences of a many-sided and complete training, by 
successively engaging in studies of a widely different kind. By 
adopting this method, the Scottish universities have been able 
to give a distinctive position to the most valuable of all studies, 
the prosecution of speculation for its own sake. And by giving 
not only to separate educative functions, but to separate 
branches of education and study, a separate place in their 
scheme, these universities afford a most valuable test to their 
students to determine satisfactorily the study for which each 
one of them is best fitted. We should be sorry indeed if it 
should ever become possible to win the university degree in 
Scotland with less attendance on the classes of the curriculum 
than is exacted at the present day. But what we wish parti- 
cularly to call attention to is this: that in order to obtain the 





* We do not speak here of professional lectures in general, but of lectures 
for a strictly ative purpose. We do not mean that the Professoriate is 
inefficient. ® very reverse, we understand,.is the case. It was never 
more efficient than now. What we do mean is that the lectures almost wholly 
accommodate themselves to the nature of the Final Tests. 
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ordi degree of M.A., at any one of the Scottish universities, 
the undergraduate is required to give evidence of a very con- 
siderable proficiency in all the branches of the curriculum. A 
certain standard of attainment in each and all is indispensable ; 
and more than ordinary proficiency, or even high distinction, in 
one or two of the assigned subjects, will not make up for defi- 
ciency in the others. So far as a degree is concerned, these 
universities stamp with no approval that kind of studious zeal 
which sacrifices moderate attainment in several branches of 
study, to a more thorough and successful prosecution of that 
particular study, which by constitution or inclination the stu- 
dent finds himself best fitted for. We regard this as a decided 
defect in the Scottish university system, and we shall briefly 
indicate our reasons for thinking so. In the first place, the 
proportion‘of students are few who, to the various work required 
for the ordinary degree, can unite the amount and thoroughness 
of special work requisite to obtain a degree with honour in any 
of the four Scottish universities. That, in fact, few so obtain 
these honour degrees, is no matter of conjecture. If the reader 
will turn to the calendars, he will find that the degrees with 
honour annually conferred in each of the four universities, ma: 
be barely counted by twos and threes. This we are very muc 
inclined to attribute to what we know to be a fact, that the 
proportion of Scotch students who find themselves unequal both 
to the general work required for the ordinary, and the special 
work required for the honour degree, is ve —_ Besides 
this, and in the second place, it is a fact (and in this we confi- 
dently appeal to the familiar experience of the Scotch student), 
that there is a very considerable section of men, who find that, 
in order to prosecute their congenial studies with the zeal and 
success they desire to do, they are absolutely obliged to give 
up hopes of obtaining even the ordinary university d 
These two correlative facts seem to us to point to a radical 
defect in method of conferring university d in Scotland. 
It seems to us an erroneous theory, that moderate attainments 
of a varied kind are worthy of a university's imprimatur of ap- 
proval, while more extensive and thorough attainments in a 
special direction do not deserve to obtain the same reward. 

e do not enter on the question as to whether special and 
more extensive attainment is of more value than moderate ge- 
neral attainment; but it is at least of equal value, and deserves. 
from the university a similar mark of approval. The encou 
ment of a degree dese refused to special effort within a limited 
range of study, it would be interesting to inquire how far such 
special effort is encouraged in other ways. 

The question of the nature and amount of the stimulus 
afforded by prizes and scholarships to the undergraduate, in 
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special departments of exertion, opens up an investigation which 
we would doubtless find useful in many ways, but which we 
cannot at present attempt. We shall bring the survey of these 
two systems to a close with the remark, that we cannot see 
e degree in the Scottish universities should not be utilized 
extensive special, as well as more limited general 
study. In this respect the Scottish universities have, it seems 
to us, an oo rem lesson to learn from the English university 
system. Without losing what is their distinctive merit, the 
many-sidedness of their education, while demanding, on the 
one hand, that when attainments are limited, they shall also 
be varied, ba in the oe be poe aa eae se of a more 
special kind, that the idates who ess these shall give 
satisfactory evidence of having passed deienalh all the enna, 
and of having submitted themselves to the various influences 
of the curriculum, these universities might add to the degree 
another important function, which is otherwise but imperfectly 
accomplished. The most obvious way of giving effect to the 
suggestion would be to change the nature of the t exa- 
minations for the degree in honour in Scotland. ile exami- 
nations at present merely adorn a degree which has already 
been conferred, we should like to see, as in England, both func- 
tions combined in one. In other words, we should like to see 
the Scotch universities submit candidates for the degree with 
honour to but one examination, even as they do the candidates 
for the This examination of candidates for the honours. 
would thus be strictly an examination for the degree, which at 
present it is not. Lentliig to existing arrangements, it is 
simply a means of testing whether those who have alread 
received the university degree, are worthy to be named with 
more distinction than ordinary graduates. This doubtless seems 
at first sight a most excellent arrangement, as offering a very 
high encouragement to special distinction. But it is an arrange- 
ment, as we have seen, attended with such practical difficulties 
to the student, that it has almost ceased to act as an encourage- 
ment at all. What would really act as an encouragement to 
extensive special study would be the arrangement by which the 
student could look forward to both the ordinary certificate and 
the additional honours of his d in one and the same exa- 
mination, mainly upon the special subject of his favourite study. 
By embracing in this exammation comparatively easy tests in 
the other branches of the curriculum, full security might be 
had that the student had derived the fullest benefit from the 
other studies of the course, consistent with thorough devotion 
to his own special work. 
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Art. III.—Commentary on the Book of Exodus, 


Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book with a new 
tng By James G. Murrny, LL.D., TOD. Probe of He- 


AMIDST much. that is calculated to discourage in the present 
position of the Church of Christ, and of evangelical truth in 
pig: Seay we it is ———- i = Peat observe sent the a of 
the holy Scriptures, in the origi is rather in- 
creasing than diminishing. The Commentaries which have 
been lately published, whether on the books of the Old Testa- 
ment or of the New, are occupied very largely with the exa- 
mination and interpretation of the sacred text itself. We trust 
that the reproach which has so long rested on these islands, that 
with all the rich endowments of their universities, they have 
per pee gee rey to the advancement metry sacra 
will soon be wiped away. It is grievous to thi w meagre 
have been ote lations of bible students in — 
especially in the W. Ww, as compared wi e 
erudition of Ussher, and Selden, and Lightfoot, and Castell, 
and Walton, and other scholars of the seventeenth century. 
At that period, manuscripts were diligently collected and col- 
lated ; oriental fellowships were founded ; a general interest in 
sacred learning was awakened, and eminent biblical scholars 
speedily made their appearance. And we trust that now, when 
the exigencies of the times on which we have fallen so urgently 
require us to draw on the resources of Hebrew scholarship, the 
supply shall be found to correspond with the demand. 

he study of the Hebrew language ought indeed to form an 
essential part of the elementary, or at least of the intermediate, 
education of all young men looking forward to the office of the 
holy ministry. An early and accurate acquaintance with He- 
brew, would tend largely to increase the student’s knowledge of 
the Old Testament ptures, and his confidence in interpret- 
ing them; it would strengthen his faith in their divine origin 
and authority; it would invigorate his powers of imagination, 
and suggest new and interesting illustrations of the word of 
God ; it would enable him with oe pe and firm- 
ness to resist and repel the attacks of captious and infidel 
critics; it would prepare the future missionary to the Jews for 
his arduous labour; it would immensely lighten the difficulties 
of the missi to the Mahommedans, in consequence of the 
near affinity of the Hebrew and Arabic languages; and it would 
be of course pre-eminently important to the missionary, who 
should undertake to translate the Old Testament inte any 
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of the Gentile languages of the world. The church of Christ 
is at length slowly recognising its obligation to diffuse the faith 
of the gospel to the ends of the earth; and in proportion to 
the vigour with which it prosecutes this great enterprise, will 
it feel and acknowledge that the study of Hebrew ought to 
enter more largely into our course of preparatory education. 
Our more accurate and extensive knowledge of Hebrew 
would qualify us, with ter ability, energy, and success, not 
only to spread abroad the knowledge of the divine Word, but 
to defend it from the assaults of rationalism and infidelity at 
home. We find that apparent discrepancies and difficulties in 
the Scriptures have disappeared on more closely investigating 
the sacred text. Thus the critical examination of the first 
chapter of Genesis, has shewn us how the scriptural account of 
the creation may be reconciled with the discoveries of modern 
geology. Researches in Hebrew, and in other languages, have 
tended to confirm the revelation given of the unity of the 
human race, by establishing the fact of a substantial resem- 
blance in the speech spoken by nations widely dissimilar in 
colour, in physiognomy, and in social habits and institutions. 
And to give but another example: the Hebrew narrative war- 
rants us, without any undue strain on the interpretation, in 
restricting the flood to the countries already inhabited by the 
human family, when that catastrophe took place ; and thereby 
enables us to escape from many difficulties which attach to the 
generally received view of the universal deluge. The more 
exact and more extensive study of the Hebrew would further 
lead, we are persuaded, not only to more signal success in con- 
tending with the enemies of the faith, but also to a more har- 
monious interpretation of the sacred oracles among the various 
sections of the protestant church. All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God; and as it is dictated by one infallible 
Spirit, so it has only one true meaning. And if we desire 
honestly to discover this one true meaning, we are to seek it, not 
primarily through the medium of commentaries and systems 
of theology compiled by. man, but by, direct and earnest appeal 
to the Word itself in the original lan accompanied by be- 
lieving prayer, and by the spirit of lowly submission to its 
authority, and obedience to its requirements. And for the 
profitable study of the Scriptures, whether in the original or 
in the translation, there are two principles ever to be kept in 
remembrance. “The natural man receiveth not the thingsof the 
Spirit of God ; for they are foolishness unto him: neither can he 
know them, because t: —_ iritually discerned ;"—and again, 
“If any man will do his will he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.” It is too often forgotten, that no amount 
of mere natural or acquired ability will enable its possessor to 
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attain the correct and saving knowledge of divine truth, with- 
out the teaching of the Spirit of God; and as little have we 
reason to expect that we shall rightly apprehend the Scriptures 
if we come to the study of them without any fixed purpose of 
rendering prompt and unquestioning obedience to the sovereign 
commands of their divine Author. 
The Commentary on Exodus by Dr Murphy, which we now 
roceed to notice, appears to have been written under a dee 
impression of the t truths which we have just enuncia 
from the word of We have perused this Commentary, as 
well as the previous similar work on Genesis by the same 
author, with the highest satisfaction. We ly admire these 
volumes, not only for the solid and various learning which they 
evince, but chiefly for the simple and natural exposition of 
Scripture, by which they are so strikingly characterised. We 
have not seen any modern Commentary, whether of native or 
of foreign origin, which so remarkably combines profound rever- 
ence for the word of God, and humble docility in the reception 
of its statements, with such accurate knowledge of the Hebrew 
text, and such general acquaintance with the literature neces- 
sary for the elucidation of the books of Moses. We hail the 
appearance of these volumes as most seasonable at the present 
time, when the Hebrew Scriptures are receiving 80 much atten- 
tion, and when such reckless assaults are e on the divine 
inspiration and on the canonical authority of the Pentateuch. 
Commentaries sometimes disappoint us, by presenting no more 
than a series of pious reflections on the Scriptures, accompanied 
by a few historical and geographical notices, without any critical 
examination of the sacred text ; and sometimes, again, they no 
less disappoint us by setting forth a formidable array of learned 
and perhaps conflicting authorities, suggesting various inter- 
pretations, but not deciding in favour of any, and leaving the 
5" bulk of readers in greater doubt and perplexity than ever. 
Murphy's Commentary, on the contrary, contains a most 
careful analysis of the meaning of the more important Hebrew 
words, while, at the same time, it is so little burdened by the 
parade of learning, that it may be studied with the greatest 
advantage by the English reader who knows no other langu 
than his own. The translation varies slightly from the author- 
ised version; and the comments, whether critical or simply 
expository, are brief, pointed, and easily intelligible. There is 
no ostentatious show of scholarship on the one hand, nor any 
feeble sentimentalism on the other ; but the calm, clear, rever- 
ential exegesis of the Scripture by a man who appears to have 
been long familiar with the subject; who is profoundly im- 
pressed by the majesty of the divine character, and by the truth 
of the divine word ; and who seems earnestly desirous of lead- 
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ing others to e of the feeling which animates and fills his 
own heart. In this respect the exposition of the books of 
Genesis and Exodus by Dr Murphy presents a striking contrast 
to the works of most of our German Commentators, who enter 
on the interpretation or emendation of the sacred text with the 
same easy, presumptuous familiarity with which er | criticise 
the writings of Plato or of Sophocles, of Horace or i 

Our object in this paper is to give, as briefly as possible, such 
a view of this volume as will enable the intelligent reader, who 
has not had an opportunity of perusing it, easily to discern its 
merits and its peculiarities. The work is divided into sections, 
indicating the arrangement of the topics contained in the book 
of Exodus. At the head of each chapter there is given the 
critical explanation of a few of the more ag re words con- 
tained in it. Next, we have a translation differing very little 
from the authorised version, and introduced for the purpose of 
making a nearer approach in some to the original 
meaning of the words employed in the text, and also to the 

iginal mode of expression. At the same time, the author 
firmly believes that our English Bible, in accuracy of transla- 
tion, as well as in purity o ra is not susceptible of much 
essential emendation. en follows the Commentary,—a brief 
exposition of the doctrinal and practical truth embodied in the 
momentous facts recorded by the sacred historian. 

As an illustration of the author's capacity of dealing with a 
difficult passage, we introduce his original and striking remarks 
on the sublime announcement which Jehovah makes of His 
name to His servant Moses: chap. iii. 14, “ And God said unto 
Moses, I am THAT I am ; and he said, Thus shalt thou say unto 
the children of Israel, I am hath sent me unto you.” 


« MIN WWM MNS, EHJEH, for I in. We with rever- 
ence the discussion of this remarkable sentenee. has been rendered 
in two different ways: 1,1 am, because I am; and, 2, I am that 
which I am. The latter, we presume, is the meaning of the English 
version, 1am THatI am. There are three decisive objections to this 
rendering: 1. It takes the whole sentence to be the name, like Shear- 
jashub (a remnant shall return), Maher-shalal-hash-baz (haste to the 
spoil, speed to the prey), the names of Isaiah’s children. But the 
first word, Ehjeh, is the whole.name, as is evident from the remainder 
of the verse: ‘Thus shalt thou say unto the sons of Israel, Ehjeh 
hath sent me unto you. 2. It lays the emphasis on that which is 
not expressed in the name. It therefore eonveys no information ; for 
it states in words that God is that which He is, but does not tell w 
that is. It is not distinctive of God ; for the saying, I am that 

ie¢ to any being whatever, and is, 





it 


two forms 
former 


event. It means, therefore, I go to be, I am on the point of i 
myself to be by a noticeable action. In regard to the chosen seed, 
have heretofore mainly promised ; I am i 
formance of my promise. 8. The 

the speaker is naming himself wi 

identification. It is obvious that 


mise to the Ke pine apy of Abraham, 
use of the person is strictly appropriate 
speaker, and accordingly it is not afterwards em 
God. All this is in i i 

moral power, fitted to stir meet 
Moses was now, therefore, armed with a name 
by which to desi him by whose authori 
people. He could say, He in whose 

the promise of the land of Canaan made 

he has deigned to embody this fact in 
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viii. 57, 58, “Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou 
seen Abraham? Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, before Abraham was, I am.” The Saviour here 
applies to himself the same ow 4 form of expression which the 
eternal God employs in the book of Exodus. He does not say, 
“ Before Abraham was, I was,” to denote simply that he existed 
before Abraham, but “I am,” to denote that he is unchange- 
ably the same, and one with the self-existent God. Nor is it 
unimportant to observe, that in the brief sentence, “ before 
Abraham was, I am,” the two Greek words expressive of being 
are not the same, as they are in the English translation; the 
former word applied to Abraham, denoting an existence that 
had a beginning ; the latter, denoting simple existence, inso- 
much that many translators have proposed to. render the 
passage, “ before Abraham was born, I am.’ 

Another remarkable announcement of the divine name is 
contained in a subsequent chapter, and has been the source of 
much perplexity to readers of the word of God: Exod. vi. 
3, “And I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, 
by the name of God Almighty ; but by my name Jehovah was 
I not known to them.” This seems strange, when we find 
that the name of Jehovah translated by the word LORD in 
capital letters is of constant occurrence in the previous scrip- 
tures. The following is the exposition which Dr Murphy gives 
of this divine announcement :— 


*‘ The name Jehovah was made known to Adam by the stupendous 
works of the six days’ creation, which were unfolded in all their 
finished beauty and grandeur before his outward eyes and inmost 
soul (Gen. ii. 4, 16, 22, iv. 1). It was also revealed to Noah in the 
preservation of his own family, and in the destruction of the old 
world by a flood, which were to the Most High but the waving of His 
hand, though to man they were the majestic doings of Jehovah. But 
in the matter of the promise made to Abraham and his seed of a land 
of habitation, He was known to them yet only as a promiser, not yet 
asa performer. Hence He appeared to them as El Shaddai (Gen. 
xxii. 1), God Almighty, a name expressly fitted to awaken and to 
warrant faith in a promise, inasmuch as it points to the attributes of 
unchangeableness and omnipotence, which are the guarantees of its 
ultimate fulfilment. But by my name Jehovah was I not known to 
them. As the performer of promise, the giver of existence to that 
purpose which he had expressed, He was not known, personally and 
practically known, to them. By the voice of history, by the records 
of the wondrous past, they were aware that He was the Lord, and 
this name was often actually on their lips (Gen. xii. 1, 7, 8, xiv. 22, 
xv. 2, 8, xvii. 1, xviii. 27, &.) But in their own experience, and in 
the matter of the special revelation made to them, and only now to 
be realised, He was not known to them as Jehovah the agent, but 
only as E] Shaddai the potent. To know by personal observation is 
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the primitive ing of the verb YT), ‘know.’ This is evinced by 
the use of the fect ‘ I have perceived,’ to denote what we express 
by ‘I know,’ novi, ofa, by the contrast of knowing with hear- 
ing, in such sentences as, ‘Have ye not known, have ye not heard ?’. 
(Isa. xl. 21), and by the frequent occurrence of the verb in this par- 
ticular meaning (Gen. iii. 5, 7, 22, xviii. 21, xxii. 12, Exod. v. 2). 
That ‘name’ denotes the nature, the import of the name, cannot be 
unknown to the attentive reader of the Bible (see on Gen. i. 5, ii. 28, 
iii. 20, xxvii. 86, Exod. iii. 18). The meaning thus assigned to the 
important verse before us is therefore agreeable to the usage of Scrip- 
ture. It vindicates the veracity and consistency of the sacred 
historians, and it is singularly pertinent to the context in which it 
occurs, It affords also a remarkable illustration of the custom ex- 
emplified in the names Bethel (Gen. xii. 8), Dan (Gen. xiv. 14), Jacob 
and Esau (Gen. xxv. 80), according to which a former name is re- 
newed and perpetuated by a new occasion occurring for its applica- 
tion.” 


This exposition is at once concise and satisfactory; and it 
is interesting to observe, that in harmony with this divine an- _ 
nouncement, the word Jehovah is afterwards used throughout 
the whole period of the Mosaic dispensation, as the characteris- 
tic name of God. El Shaddai is but rarely found ; Jehovah is 
of constant occurrence ; significant, as we have seén, not only 
of his self-existence, but of his giving of visible form to the 

urposes he has conceived, and to the promises he has made. 
Thus, in the continuation of this very chapter, ver. 6, “I am 
Jehovah, and I will bring you out from under the burdens of 
the Egyptians ;” and again, ver. 8, “I will bring you in unto 
_the land, concerning the which I did swear to give it to Abra- 
ham, to Isaac, and to Jacob ; and I will give it you for an heri- 

tage I am the Lord” (Jehovah). 
e may observe that the name Jehovah appears to be applied 


. 


e performer of the great and precious promises given 
to his people, but also that aie “one living and true Gi 
as di ished from the idolsof the heathen. Theword Jehovah 
implies that God —_ is ; and not one of the gods which bave 


to almight God in the Old Testament, not merely to indicate 
that he is t. 


no existence save in the vain imaginations of men. Jehovah 
is derived from a verb which signifies “to be.” The very word 
implies existence ; and is pleaded again and again as the essen- 
ial ground of distinction between the God of Abraham and 
the objects of Gentile worship. Thus Jer. xvi. 20, 21, “ Shall 
a man make gods unto himself, and they are no gods? There- 
fore, behold, I will this once cause them to know, I will cause — 
them to know mine hand and my might ; and they shall know 
that my name is The Lorp.’ And again, Isa. xhi. 8, “I am 
the Lord : that is my name; and my glory will I not give to 
VOL, XVL—NO, LIX. D 
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another, neither my praise to graven images.” One great ob- 
ject of the Mosaic dispensation was to uphold and maintain 
the knowledge of the true God. This dispensation was intended 
to be preparatory and subservient to the Christian economy, 
by which it was to be succeeded ; but it was also designed to 
guard the name, and character, and word, and will of the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in a world which was wholly 
given to idolatry. The’ Hebrew nation did not escape this 
universal corruption. Idolatry was their easily besetting sin ; 
and the various and wonderful revelations which they obtained 
of the word and providence of God, were designed to impress 
upon their hearts his supreme and exclusive claims to their 
service and homage. Thus the giving of the law from mount 
Sinai is introduced by these words, “I am the Lord thy God, 
which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
house of bondage, Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 
And in like manner, the visible inhabitation of the tabernacle 
and temple was designed to distinguish between the God of 
Israel and the gods of the heathen nations around: Exod. 
xxiv. 45, 46, “I will dwell among the children of Israel, and 
will be their God. And they shall know that Iam the Lord 
their God, that brought them forth out of the land of &, 
that I may dwell among them: I am the Lord their Yy 
And the same great object is contemplated throughout the 
whole of the subsequent history of the children of Abraham. 
Thus, in the prayer of king Hezekiah, 2 Kings xix. 19, “Now 
therefore, O ford our God, I beseech thee, save thou us out. 
of his hand, that all the kingdbms of the earth may know that 
thou art the Lord God, even thou only.” It thus appears, that 
in Exod. vi. 3, Jehovah not only declares his purpose of carry- 
ing out his promises, but of instituting a dispensation whereby 
he may be revealed and eknoviedgel and adored, as the only, 
the almighty, the everlasting God. 

And it is important to remark, that as we have found the 
name [ AM + Saige to the Lord Jesus, so do we likewise find 
the name Jehovah, which is no less significant of the divine 
pre. a Thus, Mal. iii. 1, “ Behold, I send my messenger, 
and he shall pre the way before me: and Jehovah, whom 
ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple, even the m 
of the covenant whom ye delight in.” And, let it be observed, 
this exclusive name of the supreme God is applied to the Mes- 
senger of the Covenant during the continuance of this dispen- 
sation, which is specifically designed to set forth the character 
. and claims of him who declares, “I am Jehovah, and there is 
none else ; there is no God beside me,” Isa. xlv. 5. 

Throughout this Commentary on Exodus, as in his previous 
work on Genesis, Dr Murphy takes every suitable opportunity’ 
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of shewing how the word of God illustrates the character of 
its divine Author, and the principles on which he governs the 
church and the world throughout all generations, He explains 
that the book of Exodus is not to be viewed as a mere record 
of the strange and trying vicissitudes which mark the histo 
of the children of Israel ; but as comprehensive of truths whic 
bear on the interests of the human race down till the end of 
time: and thus in the midst of the critical, historical; geogra- 
phical illustration of the text, we are never permitted to forget, 
that the Scriptures principally teach what we are to believe 
concerning God, and what duty God requires of man. The story 
of the ten plagues of Egypt is introduced by the following re- 


marks : 


‘“‘ To understand the deep import of the conflict before us, let us 
bear in mind, that now for the time since the dispersion of man- 
kind, the opposition between the children of God and the children of 
disobedience is coming out into broad daylight. Egypt, that was the 
kind fosterer of the chosen family, has now become the persecutor of 
Israel, and the avowed antagonist of God. The present struggle is 
therefore no raid for the- gathering of booty, nor encounter between 
two rival nations, nor expedition for the selfish ends of an earthly am- 
bition. It is the controversy between light and darkness, in which 
the God of heaven and earth manifests his prescience and power on 
behalf of his people, and against the defiant nation. This nation is 
for the time being the representation of all heathendom, which is the 
kingdom of the prince of darkness; and the battle now fought is the- 
model and type of all future warfare between the seed of the woman 
and the seed of the serpent. Hence it rises to a transcendent import- 
ance in the ways of God with man, and fitly holds a place even in the 
preface to the ten commandments.”—(xx. 2.) 


The late notorious assault of Bishop Colenso on the Penta- 
teuch is not overlooked. His name is not mentioned ; yet 
every one of his objections to the sacred narrative contained 
in the book of Exodus is quietly met and refuted. Thus the 
Bishop objects (referring to Exod. xi. 4, and xii. 12), that the 
children of Israel are represented as having received instruc- 
tions to keep the feast of the passover, and as having kept it 
within the brief space of twenty-four hours. “In twelve hours,” 
he says, “ Moses called for the elders to communicate to every 
household every particular of this festival. How could 
they? Even if they were in a city as large as London, it 
would be impossible.” The exposition given by Dr Murphy 
completely disposes of the difficulty raised by the Bishop, by 
shewing that it is founded on an entire ignorance or misappre- 
hension of the laws of Hebrew composition. In his commen- 
tary on the 11th chapter (which chapter to the cursory reader 
appears somewhat confused), he writes thus : 
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‘* While the long train of interviews and transactions with Pharaoh 
had been passing, we are not to suppose that the communication of 
Moses with his own kindred and people, opened at his return from 
Midian (iv. 29-31, vi. 1-5), was entirely suspended. On the other 
hand, we are to presume that the whole of the instructions given to 
Moses (iii. 6-22), together with the signs of his divine authority 
(iv. 1-9), were, in due time, and with full explanations, laid before the 
people ; that when the first barbarities of Pharaoh were relaxed, these 
messages from heaven received a respectful hearing ; and thus when 
the hand of the Lord was repeatedly displayed in inflicting chastise- 
ment on the Egyptians, from which they themselves were exempted, 
they began gradually to take courage, to trust in the Lord, and to 
make the necessary preparations for their departure. Indications of 
this concurrent process and result now begin to appear in the nar- 
rative. We have only to call to mind the law of Hebrew narrative, 
that when one line of events is brought to a suitable resting-place, the 
author is at liberty to go back and take up another line, which is 
necessary to the full elucidation of his theme.” 


Accordingly, Dr Murphy explains that the sacred historian, 
in the commencement of the 12th chapter, brings up the nar- 
rative of the intercourse of Moses with the people to the point 
which he had reached in the previous chapter of the intercourse 
of Moses with Pharaoh. The final address of Moses to Pharaoh, 
x. 29, is interrupted by the parenthesis, xi. 1-3, and continued, 
xi. 4, “And Moses said, Thus saith the Lord, About midnight 
will I go out into the land of Egypt.” This note of time points 
to the night following the day on which these words were 
spoken ; that is, as he conceives, to the 14th Nisan, or the day: 
before the full moon, immediately after the vernal equinox. 
In the 12th chapter, a new line of events is taken up. It re- 
cites the instructions of Moses to the people given at the begin- 
ning of the month concerning the ver, to be kept on the 
14th day; so that, instead of receiving orders on the very day 
on which the feast was to be observed, as the Bishop supposes, 
the people had notice of it nearly a fortnight previously, and 
of their departure from Egypt about six weeks before the event 
actually took place. 

In close connection with the difficulty above mentioned, the 
Bishop sets forth another which he considers to be insuperable, 
chap. xii. 37, 38 :— 


‘** A population of 200,000 are summoned to start, according to the 
story, at a moment’s notice, and actually do start with all their multi- 
tudinous flocks and herds, and with all the sick and infirm, and women 
in recent or imminent childbirth. Having borrowed largely from their 
Egyptian neighbours, they thus come to Rameses, the capital of the pro- 
vince, and started again from Rameses that very same day, and marched 
on to Succoth, not leaving a single sick or infirm person, a single woman . 
in childbirth, or even a single hoof behind them. Exod. x. 26.” 
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In reply to this objection, we give in our own words a brief 
summary of the author’s argument :— 

1. We have already seen that the people had notice of their 
—— several weeks before they left 

. Rameses was not a town, but a district in the land of 
Goshen, Gen. xlvii. 11. It was the border land of Egypt 
towards Arabia. 

3. “ Harnessed,” or “ marshalled,” as Dr Murphy translates 
the word, chap. xiii. 18, applies only to the men apart from the 
women and children, who moved on in easy stages, with their 
flocks and herds scattered over the country. 

4. The divine interposition in this great movement is never 
recognised by the bishop, although it is stated that the pillar 
of cloud and fire went before the Israelites, and that (Ps. cv. 
37) there was not one feeble person among their tribes. 

There is no specific allusion in this commentary to the 
writings of Dr Colenso; but the exposition bears with great 
power and effect on all the ments against the canonical 
authority of the Pentateuch which that writer has furnished on 
the book of Exodus. There are many, we fear, who have heard 
the plausible statements of the Bishop, who have not sought to 
make themselves acquainted with the replies which have been 
written ; and there are many more who have never read the 
writings of Dr Colenso, who shelter themselves and their secret 
infidelity under the authority of one who is a bishop of the 
Protestant Church, and who, on the ground of his mathematical 
reputation, is assumed to have sufficient authority for all the 
regen which he tries to establish, Yet Dr Murphy meets 

im on his own ground, and shews that in some cases his data 
are erroneous, and that in other cases in which they are correct, 
the conclusions drawn from them are unsound and indefensible. 


The second main division of the book of Exodus comprises 
the chapters which contain the account of the giving of the 
Law from mount Sinai. This order in the narrative points to 
the order of divine procedure : first, redemption from spiritual 
bondage ; next, obligation to walk in the law of the Lord. 


“* After the new birth comes new obedience to heaven's eternal law. 
The co-existence, however, of the old nature with the new principle 
of spiritual life in the heart of the nation, renders the promulgation of 
law necessary as well as seasonable. It is seasonable precisely when 
power to comply with it has been engendered in the soul. And it is 
nD because the infant will and the awakened conscience need 
to be enlightened and guided by a code of laws in checking and root- 
ing out the old habits of sin, which have blinded the eyes, warped 
the original bent, and marred the moral beauty of the soul. Hence 
the legislation comes in the train of the redemption and spiritual re- 
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newal of the nation. Hence the law is a doctrine for the information 
of the conscience and the training of the will, Hence it consists 
mainly of prohibitions for the repression of these habitual tendencies 
which linger in the renovated soul from the evil bias of the past. The 
lawgiving is therefore a step in advance of the exodus. It is an end 
to which the exodus is the means. It stands forth, therefore, as the 
second prominent theme in the book before us.” 


‘The perpetual and unchanging authority of the moral law, 
as pth com headed in the ten commandments, has 
been vehemently daputed in the present day. The author 
does not allude to the controversy on this subject ; but his ex- 
position of this sublime portion of the revealed word distinctly 
and emphatically sets aside some of the erroneous and dan- 

erous opinions which have been propounded on this subject. 

n his exposition of the second commandment, the author 
takes occasion to point out the great —, which is to 
direct and to animate our obedience to the whole Decalogue, 


and which is of universal and perpetual obligation. © 

** « Of them that love me and keep my commandments,’ —There is an 
intense interest connected with the expression, ‘them that love me.’ 
It plainly shews that those who have no other god before the true 


ving him. This gives a new character to the whole 
It now becomes not a mere negative law of righteousness. 
but a positive law of love. This principle applying to the first two 
precepts, will extend to the whole, Besides, if we love him that be- 
gat,“we shall love those who are ; and, therefore, love to God 
will naturally breathe in love to all his creatures. This closing sen- 
tence would sink deep into the hearts of those reverential auditors in 
Horeb’s glens. It forms the bright counterpart to the dark menace 
conveyed in the preceding one. As the former has its dread exempli- 
fication in the judgments executed on Bevrt 
hopeful illustration in the chosen race. It is 
place where the two alternatives of judgment and mercy are inserted 
in this legislative address. They come after the two precepts enjoin- 


make no other god, is the basis of all religion, and the substance of 
the covenant between God and his people. All that follows after is 

i y expressed prin- 
ciple. This deep and important thought fully bears out the Masorah in 
throwing ver. 2-6 into one paragraph.” 

The distinction is thus clearly marked in the very language 
of the Decalogue itself, as the commentary shews, between the 
form and the spirit of obedience. Love is the fulfilling of the 
law, in Old Testament times, as well as in the present. The 
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obedience of the heart to the law of God was demanded 
from the beginning. Man was never without a law. Where 
there is no law, there is no transgression ; but the people of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, Pharaoh and the Egyptians, the nations 
of Canaan and other Gentiles, were denounced and punished as 
rs, The law of nature, written on the conscience, is 
substantially the same as the revealed law given by Moses, 
ee obscured by the darkness of the human understanding, 
and by the corruption of the buman heart, Rom. ii. 13-15. The 
law of God, written or unwritten, has thus existed from the 
creation. It has been given to all nations, and it shall con- 
tinue in force for all time. For the character of God is the same 
esterday, to-day, and for ever; and the relation of man to his 
ker remains unalterably the same. It is trae, that in the 
outward form of obedience there may be occasional variation, 
as illustrated in the ae aes of the Jewish ritual and wor- 
ship; but the great leading principles of duty, written on the 
conscience of man from the Ladissing and written on tables 


of stone by the finger of God on mount Sinai, continue, like - 
their divine Author, without variableness or shadow of turning. 

In the exposition of the fourth commandment we have the 
following passage :— ; 


“* A Sabbath to the Lord thy God.—Rest and dedication to God are 


the properties here assigned to the Sabbath. The observance of the 
Sabbath connects man with the origin of his race, with the six days’ 
creation, and with the Creator himself. The connection is manifestly 
a historical one. He that observes the Sabbath aright, holds the his- 
tory of that which it celebrates to be authentic, and therefore believes 
in the creation of the first man, in the creation of a fair abode for 
man in the space of six days, in the primeval and absolute creation of 
the heavens and the earth, and, as a necessary antecedent to all this, 
in the Creator, who, at the close of his latest creative effort, rested on 

The Sabbath thus becomes a sign by which the 
believers in a historical revelation are distinguished from those who 
have allowed these great facts to fade from their remembrance (xxxi. 
18). The leisure of the Sabbath-day, moreover, affords the opportu- 
nity for the holy convocation, and for the | eae and private exercises 
of praise, prayer, reading, expounding, and applying the word of God. 
The observance of the Sabbath, then, becomes the characteristic of 
those who cherish the recollections of the origin of their race, and who 
worship God not merely as Elohim, the Everlasting Almighty, but as 
Jehovah, the historical God, the Creator, who has revealed himself to 
man from the dawn of his existence, as the God of love, and after- 
wards of mercy and grace, of promise and performance.” 


These remarks indicate the author’s firm belief in the origi- 
nal, universal, and perpetual obligation of the Sabbath day. 
He has no sympathy with those who have been arguing of late, 
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that the moral law is dead and buried in the grave of Christ, 
and that the obligation of the Christian Sab rests entirely 
and exclusively on the example of the inspired apostles. This 
view of the subject we hold to be erroneous and dangerous. 
The law of the Sabbath, like the other commandments of the 
Decalogue, was unimpaired and unaffected by the passing away of 
the Jewish dispensation. Accordingly we do not find in the 
New Testament any new basis laid down for Sabbath observ- 
ance., We find, indeed, that our Lord, in his teaching, cleared 
away some of the corrupt glosses by which the Scribes and 
Pharisees had clouded and obsc this divine institution ; 
but he does not indicate the purpose of abolishing or renewing 
it. We read of certain duties consequent on the introduction 
of the Gospel, enjoined in connection with the Christian Sab- 
bath, namely, the hearing of the word, the coming together 
to break bread, and the weekly collection ; but except in those 
requirements connected with the public worship of God, it will 
be difficult for those who build our Sabbath obligation on the 
New Testament alone, to shew that any special sanctification 
is to be attached to the Lord’s day. 


The third great section of the book of Exodus describes 
the Tabernacle, its apartments, its furniture, its sacrifices, 
and its priesthood. The Tabernacle was a visible represen- 
tation of the precious truth, that God condescends to take 
up his abode with his people, who are redeemed from bond- 
age, who are reconciled through the blood of the Lamb, aad 

. who profess subjection to the divine commandments. The 
story of the construction of the Tabernacle, therefore, follows 
the story of deliverance from Egypt, and of the giving of the 
law from mount Sinai. It is the grand consummation to 
which the previous history of Israel tends.. Hence the im- 
portance attached to it in the Pentateuch. No fewer than 
thirteen chapters are devoted to the Tabernacle, a far larger 

than is given to the history of the creation of the world. 

he Tabernacle was indeed a wonderful structure. It was won- 
derful as being the earthly residence of thé King of Israel, 
whose throne was the mercy-seat in the holy of holies, and his 
immediate attendants were the priests of the house of Aaron. 
It was wonderful as being the figure of the body of Christ, in 
whom dwelt the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and not typi- 
cally, as in the sanctuary. It was wonderful as being the 
figure of the Church of God throughout all generations. “Ye 
are the temple of the living God ; as God hath said, I will 
dwell in them, and walk in them; and I will be their God, 
and they shall be my people,” 2 Cor. vi. 16. It was wonder- 
ful, as being the figure of the church in heaven ; of the true 


} 
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that is of the antitypical tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, 

and not men, Heb. viii. 1, 2. It is because of the ous and 
perpetual truth of which the Tabernacle is symbolical, that so 
minute an account is given of the holy of holies, of the ark, of 
the mercy-seat, &c., of all the sacrifices, and of the priesthood. 
The rich materials employed in the structure, the skill of the 
workmanship, the dresses of the priests, and the splendour of 
the worship, were designed to illustrate the spiritual beauty 
and grandeur of the church of God, com as it is of living 
stones united and consolidated by the skill, and reflecting the 
glory of the divine Builder. The author, with great fulness, 
and yet with great conciseness of exposition, brings out the 
meaning of the text. We have only space for a single addi- 
tional extract :— 


“* The idea of the tabernacle is of a house, where God dwells on 
terms of affectionate and familiar intimacy with his redeemed and re- 
conciled people. This is the generic conception of the tabernacle. 
Yet we should come far short of a correct apprehension of its nature, 
if we did not bring out into conspicuous prominence its specific dif- 
ference. It is to be remembered as a fact of essential moment, that 
the people among whom God is here to dwell, are undergoing a pro- 
cess of sanctification, which is begun in each individual by accepting 
a pardon freely bestowed, and a propitiation typically made on his 
behalf. Hence the paternal house or heaven, which the tabernacle 
represents, is not merely the general home of the intelligent universe, 
but the heaven of the redeemed, where the Lamb will be a conspicuous 
figure, and the psalm of praise will be the new song of redemption, 
transcending in its revelation of the divine nature the older song of 
creation. Hence the whole service of the sanctuary is typical of the 
higher blessings of salvation, of the true high priest, of the really. 
atoning sacrifice, of the heaven of redemption, and of that spiritual 
fellowship which the saints will have with the Lord of glory. It is 
the flower of the whole economy of grace, giving fair promise of the 
fruit in due season. Hence we can understand the place and space 
given to the tabernacle in this Book of the Exodus. The tabernacle 
expands and completes what was represented in brief by the lamb of 
the passover. It sets forth the blessings which flow from reconcilia- 
tion. It is the glorious end to which all the preliminary steps of the 
deliverance and the covenant had. It occupies a proportionate am- 
plitude of space in the records of God's dealings with his people: 
Seven chapters are devoted to the specifications of the , and 
six to its construction and erection, between which are three chapters 
giving an account of a lamentable act of unbelief and apostasy on the 
part of the chosen people.” 


The translation of Exodus by the author, as we have already 
observed, differs but slightly from the authorised version. We 
wish that he had also retained the usual ogg my! in proper 
names. The spelling of Pharoh, Kenaan, Habel, &., is per- 
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ee elite mae ene HN amantaens ny BoA, so 
acceptance even with the learned. We are sure that we should 
be doing injustice to the author to accuse him of pedantry in 
this matter; but we think that he should carefully avoid even 
the. appearance of it. We are glad to perceive that in his pre- 
sent work he has almost altogether abstained from the incon- 
gtuities of idiom, which are found in his translation of Genesis, 
arising from his desire to approach as nearly as possible to the 
— form of expression. 

is rendering of the text in various passages appears to us 
to be more accurate than that which is given in our English 
Bible: Thus, Exod. iv. 16, “ And he shall speak farther to the 
people, and it shall be, that he shall be to thee for a mouth, 
and thou shalt be to him for God.” 

Exod. ix. 15, 16, “ For now I had stretched out my band, 
and smitten thee and thy people with the pestilence; and thou 
wouldst have been cut off from the earth; but for this cause 
have I raised thee up,” &c. ; that is, I might have stretched out 
my hand and smitten thee, and thou wouldst have been cut 

; but for this cause I have raised thee up, or literally, “made 
thee to stand,”—this translation bringing out the antithesis 
between “ cutting off” and “ raising up.” 

Maurer gives a similar explanation of the passage: “ Nunc 
ra extendere potuissem manum meam, et percutere te,” 


In the same chapter, ver. 28, “Entreat the Lord, and let 
there be no more thunderings of God, and hail,” &c. ; “let it 
be enough (37) and no more” of these awful voices. 

Or more literally, as Keil and Delitasch render it: “ let it 
a enough 37 of the being "'7? of the voices of God and of the 

eart.” 

Exod. xii. 3. Dr Murphy distinguishes the respective mean- 
ings of three words which are mn unfrequently confounded. 
TW, assembly, one, congregation, WO, appointed time, or 
of meeting. The “assembly” was a definite number of per- 
sons, always much less than the con tion, entitled to vote 
in a regular convocation of the e. These words are uni- 
formly distinguished in the translation. This seems to secure 

icuity, and at the same time to obviate such objections as 
lenso brings forward to the meeting of the congregation at 
the tent door. ~ 

Exod. xxvi. 1. 59%, tent, and 120, mansion, tabernacle, are 
invariably distinguished in the translation,—the former word, 
referring rather to the outside of the structure, and the latter 
to its fitness for a habitation ; “tabernacle of congregation” is 
rendered “tent of meeting.” 

Our object, in presenting so many extracts, is to enable the 
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features of this Commentary. We believe that it is eminent 
’ sober and judicious in its tone, and that it is admirably suited to 
the wants of the present times. The writings of Dr Colenso, and 
of other authors of the same class, express the sentiments of very 
many, not only of the ae but of the , who have not the 
courage openly to avow their opinions. ese books are exer- 
cising 4: Aatetiel duflemnt-ainthe vain ot the dita ion. 
There are multitudes of young men who eagerly at objec- 
tions and insinuations t out against the authority of the 
word of God. Not afew there are who think that science is 
at variance with revelation; that the former rests on a more 
secure basis than the latter ; and that to entertain doubts and 
difficulties respecting the contents and claims of the Holy 
Scriptures, indicates a man of superior grasp of thought and 
range of intelli We can easily conceive the disastrous 
effects produced on such minds by essays, and reviews, and 
tracts, and —— which assail the divine inspiration and” 
authority of the Bible ; which are written by men of reputed 


learning and piety ; and in which statements are put forth 
with such confidence of language, that to doubt their accuracy 
would seem to evince the most pitiable ign orance, or the most 


impracticable and hopeless prejudice or o , 

n a different class of minds, these assaults on inspiration 
will operate differently, by leading them to look for guidance 
and comfort to the decisions of a church professing to be un- 
changeable and infallible. Many, there is reason to appre- 
hend, will be influenced by these works to seek admission to 
the Church of Rome. This is the shortest and least trouble- 
some mode of reaching a state of spiritual repose. There are 
not a few concurrent motives, especially in the present day, to 
bring about this result. The natural unwillingness of most 
men to enter on a subject which requires solemn and earnest 
investigation ; the desire to get rid of personal responsibility ; 
the intrusive and absorbing claims of worldly business, which 
afford but little time for the study of the word of God, for 
meditation, and for prayer ; the increasing vurieties and faci- 
lities of worldly indulgence ; the growing intercourse with the 
Continent of Europe ; the imposing prominence of ritual wor- 
ship in these countries ; all t auxiliary circumstances are 
P ing the minds of thousands of Protestants for 
ooking with a favourable eye on the character and claims of 
the Church of Rome. In order to resist and repel these ten- 
dencies of the present age, we have need of a sound, consistent, 
doctrinal, and, at the same time, practical exposition of the 
holy Scriptures ; an exposition which deals honestly and faith- 
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fully “with the original text, and which appeals to the con- 
science and common sense of those who constitute the great 
mass of its readers ; an exposition which does not -discourage 
and perplex by a bristling array of Hebrew words, and by a 
conflict of learned authorities, and yet is fully abreast of the 
advanced scholarship of the day, and is prepared to oppose 
to the presumptuous claims of what is called the higher criti- 
cism, the explicit and authoritative statement of the word of 
God ; an exposition which satisfies all the reasonable demands 
of the intellect, and yet is fitted to stir the emotions and sym- 
pathies of the heart. Such is the character of the commen- 
tary on Scripture which the present age demands ; and such is 
the Commentary which Dr Murphy has produced; and we 
rejoice to think, that so many of the candidates for the minis- 
try in the Irish Presbyterian Church are under the training of 
a man so well qualified to prepare them for the exigencies of 
the times in which the providence of God has called them into 
his service. 
Dr Murphy’s Commentary on Genesis has been stereot 

and published at Andover, with a recommendatory introduc- 
tion the Rev. J. 8. Thompson, D.D. of New York. The 
work on Exodus is advertised by the same firm. 





Art. IV.—Human Responsibility as related to Dwine 
Agency in Conversion.* 


BY REV. AUSTIN PHELPS, PROFESSOR AT ANDOVER. 


J heer most serious difficulties of religion cluster around cer- 

tain points of union of doctrines which are opposites, but 
not contraries, in the system of truth. They stand over against 
each other for a double purpose: by their differences each 
defines the outline and reflects the excellence of the other, and 
by their harmony both magnify the honour of the Author of 
truth, as neither could do alone. 

Such correlative truths are numerous around the point of 
junction of Divine with human agencies. The difficulties of 
our faith therefore grow dense around the doctrines of pro- 
vidence, of prayer, of predestination, and perhaps most of all 
around that of regeneration. The power of such difficulties 

* A Discourse preached, substantially, in the Chapel of Andover Theolo- 


rma on the text, Philip. ii. 12,18. [From Bibliotheca Sacra, Oct. 
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depends very much upon the spirit with which they are a 
per tl hree principles, especially, should govern rea 
on such a theme. 

First, that inquiry should be conducted with reverence for 
the prerogatives of God. It is as much the dictate of sober 
judgment as of a pure conscience to preserve that jealousy 
in behalf of the divine honour which the apostle expressed 
when he said, “ Let God be true, though every man a liar.” 
Again, in such an inquiry we should expect to come upon 
insoluble mystery ; not absurdity, but mystery ; not contra- 
dictions, but mystery. Who knoweth the spirit of a man? 
A child propounds questions concerning it which no man 
can answer. To whom then will ye liken God? Canst thou 
by searching find him out to perfection? When therefore 
from two such fountains the streams emanate which are com- 
mingled in human destiny, shall we expect to find nothing 
that appeals to faith? In the confluence of two such powers, 
is it marvellous that to our vision the waters are troubled ? 

Furthermore, in such an inquiry we should be content - 
with the removal of practical difficulties It is a principle 
which the wisest of men have acknowledged in respect of 
other things than religion, that perplexities which start out 
of metapbysical science should never be allowed to confuse 
us in the practical affairs of life. Men who have believed 


in the non-existence of matter have yet eaten and drunk, and 
slept and walked like their neighbours. Men who have been 
unable to see the evidence of their existence have yet been 
very sensitive if other men were as ignorant. Yet, in reli- 
gious inquiry the human mind exhibits a proneness to dis- 
this principle of the common sense, by wandering 

ay 


away from plain matters of fact, and, as Isaac lor has ex- 
ressed it, “to beat up and down through regions of night, 
om which their only escape must be, by a buoyant effort of. 
good sense, to spring up from the abyss to the trodden and 
familiar surface of things.” 
With these principles in mind, let us consider 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF MAN AS RELATED TO THE AGENCY OF 
Gop IN CONVERSION. 


I. Let us, in the first place, discern clearly the reality of 
the difficulty which an inquiring sinner often feels one 
his own responsibility for a result which is still dependent on 
Almighty power. The difficulty is practical. It is felt by 
minds which know little, and care less, about philosophical 
abstractions. Every pastor is familiar with it in the — 
experience. No inquiry is pressed with deeper solicitude by a 
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certain class of minds than this, How can these things be ? 
“You tell me,” is often the language of their hearts, “you tell 
me that I must be born again. I must have a new heart and 
@ new spirit. To uce this change is the work of God. 
You pourtray this c pe ea Sd eyeing ma gor 


a g ression of my dependence upon invisible and 
——e ill for its achievements. My puny faculties are 
affrighted at the conception of a change from darkness to light, 
from death to life, and from the power of Satan to that of 
Why then do you summon me to any duty in this emergency ? 
What have I to do but to await the as ha of that eternal 
decree on which my destiny hangs in suspense, like that of a 
mote upon the law of gravitation? Howcan I repent? How 
can I believe? Am I not shut up to this one resource; to 
stand in dumb agony before the onl, as one of your own most 
venerable theologians has termed it, the arbitrary will, of 
God? He hath mercy on whom he will have mercy.” An 
oppressive significance is sometimes crowded into the words, 

t must I do to be saved? They are often the outburst of 
a hopeless intellect, as well as of a burdened conscience. 

That this is not an extravagant statement of the practical 
character of the difficulties which many feel on this subject, 
will be obvious to any one who is familiar with the unre- 
corded experience of inquirers when they are made to stand 
face to face with the doctrine of the sovereignty of God in 
their salvation. 

In confirmation and in illustration of this statement, I may 
be permitted to refer to the experience of one who subsequently 
became a preacher. In an unpublished communication to a 
friend, some years after his conversion, he wrote respecting this 
theme as follows: “ Few subjects __ to me a deeper abyss 
than this. ners. to speak of it recalls to me a period of 
my life when I can truly say : ‘The pains of hell gat hold upon 
me. I think I know the difficulties of a sinner burdened b 
his dependence upon a power out of himself for salvation. 
have been all over that land of darkness and of the shadow of 
death. I have seen those difficulties piled up like Alps on Alps. 
I recall seven months of my life in which my mind Peat about 
that thought of dependence upon the of God without a 
ray of light or of hope. I searched the Scriptures. I read 
books of devotion. I conversed with theologians. I ransacked 
their libraries for some explanation of the mystery which ap- 

to me then to be a contradiction to my natural ideas of 
justice. The m it created reached at last every part of 
God’s word: I could read no hope there, It covered all 
nature: I could see no justice there. Sleep became moré 
desirable to me than waking. The morning only woke me to 
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a consciousness of misery ; and the feeling excited in me by 
the sight of the busy world around me was a kind of bitter 
compassion that so many of them must soon end their little 
dream of life, and then awake to a wretchedness as complete 
as mine.” 

II. Conceding, then, the practical character of the perplex- 
ities which often surround the conjunction of these Axe ideas 
of responsibility and of dependence in the way of salvation, let 
us observe, in the second place, the grounds on which the 
doctrine of man’s nsibility stands, and its practical relation 
to the sovereignty-of God in conversion. 

1. Responsibility, in any development of it, must rest 
primarily upon a species of independent evidence which a 
sound mind cannot resist. A man’s own consciousness is the 
root of the matter. God has so constituted accountable being, 
that what it is, is wrought into the consciousness that it is, 
Nothing can go below this ; nothing can outrun this. Reason- 
ing here can add nothing to knowledge. Analysis of free- 
agency can furnish no additional evidence of the fact. Dis- - 
section of the body discovers no evidence of vitality. No man 
can thus demonstrate his own responsibility ; yet no man can 
rid himself of the conviction that he ie responsible. This is the 
primal conviction of our moral being. It is to moral existence 
what the optic nerve is to the eye. It is one of those “high 
instincts” 

“ Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day ; 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing : 
Truths that wake 
- To perish never, 

Which neither listlessness nor mad endeavour 

Can utterly abolish or destroy.” 
It stays by us when we would fling it from us. I+ follows hard 
after us when we would flee from the sight of it. Something 
holds us to it, more vigorous than logic. We cannot escape 
it; it is part of us, It is wrought into the structure of every 
language. Philosophers have reasoned it down; they have 
voted it out of the world by sage majorities ; but the world will 
not let it go, nor will it let the world go, so long as the word 
“ yi -iy Pig oe np to a sane Frome a 

n this basis of knowledge, then, rests responsibility of 

any man, regarded as the general condition of his vere, Ae 
on the very same basis rests the responsibility of an awakened 
canes: for my ON = and er es to God’s com- 
mands; and this at the is perplexities on the 
subject of a change of neon No mind can possess more con- 
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vincing evidences of its responsibility than that mind which is 
aroused to ask, ‘‘ What must I do to be saved?” Such a one 
knows his responsibility for everything that God requires 
of him, as with open eye he knows light. Every pang of con- 
viction proves this; every fear proves this. He is conscious 
of guilt in having been a sinner; he is conscious of guilt in 
being a sinner ; he is conscious of guilt in continuing to be a 
sinner. His want of penitence is asin to him. His want of 
love to God is asin tohim. The guilt is his own; he feels it 
rankling in his own soul God could not affirm to him his 
responsibility more distinctly than by the voice of that angered 
conscience. If that truth were written in the heavens it could 
be no more authoritative. A revelation of it by one risen from 
the dead could make it no more sacred. He never has a more 
imperative disclosure of it to his soul than when his convictions 
of sin are most homefelt and his fear of eternity most intoler- 
able. Black as may be the abyss in which the pes 6 ae! 
regeneration seems to leave him, he cannot doubt the fact of 


his responsibility for being there, and for ceasing to be there at 
God’s bidding. If he seems to himself to doubt this, he is like 
an insane man who questions his own existence, and recounts 
to you the narrative of his own death and burial. The remark 
of Dr Johnston upon the philosophical question of freedom is 
as truthful respecting the fact of asinner’s responsibility for all 


that God requires of him in salvation: “A man knows it, sir, 
and that is the whole of it.” 

2. It is instructive to observe the confidence which the 
human mind reposes in its knowledge of its own responsibility 
as this confidence is exhibited in the second fact; that the 
common sense of men never attributes to sin, however ion- 
ate or obdurate, the power to destroy responsibility. e in- 
fatuation of guilt never even impairs, in a healthy mind, the 
sense of the enormity of guilt. However rooted crime becomes. 
as if in the very nature of the criminal, until we say of him in 
loose dialect, tt is his nature to lie, to steal, to murder; he 
does not know howto do otherwise; evil has possession of him; 
he hath a devil; yet we never in such modes of speech hold a 
sinner guiltless; we never loosen the gripe of responsibility 
upon his being. We still say, with the wise man, “ His own 
iniquities take the wicked himself, and he shall be holden 
with the cords of his sins.” Penal jurisprudence in civilised 
law is built upon this principal. It laughs at the fiction of 
moral insanity as a product of guilt. 

Let this principle be illustrated in an occurrence which is 
yet fresh in our national history. We were told, a few years 
ago, of a man who sat in the councils of the country, the re- 
presentative, as he said, of a gallant people; we are told that, 
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under the impulse of revenge, he violated the laws of justice, 
of honour, of courage, and of civilized humanity, of all that a 
gallant people should respect. We heard—and did not our 
ears tingle at the story ?—we heard that he crept stealthily, 
and armed to the teeth, into the highest legislative sanctuary 
of the land, and there, awaiting his time like an assassin, he 
felled to the floor a solitary, unarmed, and pinioned man; a 
man his superior in age, in official rank, in refinement of 
taste, in classic learning, in patriotism, in integrity of con- 
science, in all that can dignity | a gentleman and a statesman. 
Yet the gallant assassin told us, “I meant no wrong; I was 
conscious of no crime; I purposed only to inflict the chastise- 
ment which I would give to a servant ora dog.” But what 
was our answer? We said by the mouth of one of our repre- 
sentatives, as you may remember, “That was a brutal, and 
cowardly, and murderous deed.” Yet the noble assassin con- 
descended to say to us, “ No, oh no! you do me wrong ; I did 
not know the force of the blows I struck; it was but a reed 
that I held in my hand; and that first blow aroused the demon 
in my heart; after that, I knew not what I did; and it was 
well for him, yes, it was well for him, that he did not resist my 
fury.” But again, what was our answer? We compressed it 
with indignant lips ; we said to the august assassin, “He smote 
his victim as Cain did his brother.” 

Did we not believe those words? Did we not hold the man 
to be a man, and therefore responsible for his blindfold con- 
science, and his infuriated ion, and for all the consequences ? 
Did we not hold him guilty for not knowing what he did? 
Did we not believe it to have been his own spirit that was the 
demon in his heart? Was it nota free demon? Was it not 
a volun demon? Was it not a responsibledemon? Who 
believes that he was unable to resist the impulses of that 
demoniacal possession? When the eyes of twenty millions 
flashed fire, and their lips execrated the deed, was it in rebuke 
of a poor lunatic who had strayed from the tombs? When 
the echo of those blows came back to us from the other side of 
the Atlantic, in the outcry of the civilised world, from Gibraltar 
to Siberia, against the barbarism of American institutions, was 
it a mistaken cruelty towards one whose dwelling was with the 
beasts of the field, and who did eat grass like oxen? Oh no, 
no! The common conscience of the world answers, No. The 
common sense of the world responds, No. The reverberation 
of cannon, and the tramp of a million armed men, have pro- 
tested, No. Impartial history will confirm the verdict, No. 
Thoughtful men, but a few months after, stood around an open 
grave. They shut their mouths in awe-struck silence. at 
which had not been told them, they saw ; that which they had 
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not heard, did they consider. They thought within themselves : 
Here lies a poor, deluded, blinded, infatuated sinner, but still 
a deluded sinner, a blinded simmer, an infatuated sinner. 
They thought of the verdict sometimes rendered at an inquest 
to which death has not given up its secret, “ Died by visitation 
of God.” Christian minds, the world over, when they heard of 
that untimely end, remembered God’s own decree: “ Blood 
and deceitful men shall not live out half their days.” And 
the people said, “Amen.” So impossible is it to stultify the 
moral convictions of the world, by the figment of a moral re- 
sponsibility destroyed by the obduracy or the passionateness of 
uilt. ; 
, 8. A third fact adds the authority of revelation to that of 
conscience in testimony to the truth before us. It is that the 
Scriptures hold man responsible for a compliance with the con- 
ditions of salvation. They hold him to account for the entire 
character which renders salvation a fact. This has never been 
intelligently questioned. It is one of the points of indubitable 
and unbroken alliance between revelation and conscience. The 
word of God is here but the echo of his work. The Scriptures 
hold a sinner, an unregenerate sinner, responsible for repentance 
of sin and for faith in Christ, and for hg else which is 
a constituent of a regenerate character. No hint is given that 
this responsibility is at all dependent on the gift of regenerating 
grace. Duties and graces are urged upon the natural con- 
sciences of men, with no qualification whatever. To an unso- 
histicated reader, men seem to be exhorted to repent and 
lieve, to love, to trust, to obey, to adore, to praise, to be per- 
fect as God is perfect, with the same freedom with which they 
are commanded to refrain from lying, from stealing, from murder. 
The inspired writers treat the whole subject with a boldness 
which is often startling, and yet refreshing, by the side of some 
of the wary and diplomatic methods of catechetical theology. 
They do not seem to have been embarrassed by their own 
equally bold conceptions of the sovereignty of God. One whose 
mind has wandered over the immensity of these themes, with 
no practical object by which to test its convictions, and on 
which to concentrate them, may be astonished at the daring 
with which the inspired writers use the truths at which philo- 
sophy has stood poe aig It is the usual method of inspiration 
to assume the responsibility of a sinner, and to urge upon him 
the duties of repentance, of faith, of submission, of perfect 
obedience, unqualified by any mention whatever of his de- 
pendence upon God. Duty is urged as if @ sinner had no con- 
cern with anything else than duty. Yet turn a leaf, and we 
see absolute dependence and eternal decree unrolled like the 
scroll of fate, with no proviso to save the freedom of a man; as 
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if decree and dependence were the only pillars of God’s govern- 
ment. If we x79 timid lest our theal ic formule should be 
unravelled in the process, we tremble when we read : “ Wash 
you, make you clean ;” “ Without me ye can do nothing ;” 
“ Make to yourselves a new heart ;” “Our sufficiency is of God ;” 
“Repent and be converted ;” “He hath mercy on whom he 
will have mercy ;” “Submit yourselves unto God ;” “ And 
whom he will he hardeneth ;” “ Work out your own salvation ;” 
4 —s is “par oe meee in you ;” “ — — that \ 
“The th poured u ou the spirit of a deep sleep ;” 
“ Believe on the ‘Lord in Christ ;” 7 God shall ‘tal them 
delusion, that they should believe a lie ;’ “Turn ye, turn ye, 
for why will ye die?” “That they all might be damned which 
believe not the truth.” 
Pages of these oxical responses might be compiled from 
the scriptures. we prompt to exclaim, This is more than 
ox ; it is contradiction? It is such contradiction as Paul 
indulges when he says, “We are deceivers, yet true; unknown, _ 
yet well known ; dying, yet we live; sorrowful, yet always 
rejoicing ; poor, yet me. A many rich ; having nothing, yet 


possessing all things.” Such verbal contradictions are the pro- 
foundest tesmenion They are the index of a masculine grasp 
of truth. It is not the way of great souls, moved by great 


truths, to be content witb conceptions which can be sifted clean 
of paradox, and their residuum measured with algebraic exact- | 
ness. Great truths have caverns of thought which lie below 
scientific language, and great minds are ever exploring those 
recesses. Thus it is with inspiration, which is only the great- 
ness of divine thought. Inspired conception holds these oppo- 
sites of truth with no sense of contradiction. A serenity of 
faith pervades the inspired thought upon them, like the tran- 
— which no tempest breaks at the bottom of the Atlantic. 
hen such thought comes to be expressed in speech, it refuses 
ualifications and provisoes. It takes on bold and craggy forms. 
t loves the mind that dares to speak it outright, and then leave 
it in the majesty of its singleness. Such is the celestial calm- 
ness with which inspired minds have dealt with the respon- 
sibility of man. betray no sense of shame at their 
heedlessness of the divine honour in urging the claims of duty 
with an importunity which ‘seems to forget all else than duty. 
A doubt of the completeness of man’s responsibility for the 
discharge of his duty, and of the whole of it, is never tolerated 
by them. Those difficulties of inquiry which, if they mean 
anything, signify an implication of injustice in holding man 
accountable er the law of sovereignty, are met with rebuke 
rather than with reasoning: “ Who art thou, O man, that re- 
pliest: against God ?” 
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From the authoritative tone with which both the conscious- 
ness of men and the word of God thus teach the responsibility 
of unregenerate mind, we are led, in the fourth place, to infer 
the ability of an unregenerate sinner to obey all the divine 
commands which are laid upon him. What precisely do we 
mean by this? That an unregenerate mind remaining unre- 
generate, can obey God? No; we do not so trifle with con- 
tradiction in terms. The carnal mind is not subject to the law 
of God, neither indeed can be. A man with closed eyes does 
not see a precipice at mid-day, neither indeed can he see it ; 
one step therefore may plunge him tothe bottom. But he can 
open his eyes; what then? Is there no difference between a 
man with voluntarily closed eyes and a blind man? Is there 
none between a man who will not see, and a man born blind. 
So we do not deny the truism that a sinner remaining impeni- 
tent cannot repent; he cannot be and not be at the same 
moment. But he can choose not to remain impenitent ; what 
then? Is there no difference between a sinner who cannot be- 
cause he will not repent, and a sinner who cannot because he 
is “disabled” to will otherwise? Is there none between one 
who cannot because he will not, and one who is born disabled ? 
We use language, then, in the strict and proper sense of it, as 
the common mind interprets it, when we affirm the inevitable 


inference from human consciousness and the word of God, that 
an unregeverate sinner can obey all the commands of God. 

A child’s book exists in our Sabbath-school literature, with 
the simple yet profoundly — title, “I can, because I 


ought.” The fresh mind of childhood never denied the truth 
expressed in those words. The conscience of a child must be 
awed down by authority into unnatural contortions, before it 
will create the feeling or the belief of guilt in that child’s 
heart for that which he did not originate and cannot control. 
“TI can, because I ought:” Ability—the necessary inference 
from obligation ; obligation—the measure of ability. The 
central truth which gives value to the tomes of theological lore 
on this subject is compressed into those words. It is impos- 
sible that reasoning should go below it or around it with the 
ee of evasion. It is ultimate; thought can go no further. 

e reason around and around the immensity of the theme, and 
an invisible thread conducts us through the labyrinth back to 
the gee at which we started, and at which every child can see 
as far as the keenest of us. “I can, because I ought :” we 
struggle to go by this truth ; we traverse the universe in our 
philosophic search for something beyond it ; but at the circum- 
ference of our journey we have not outrun it, any more than 
we can outrun the evening star in search for the horizon. We 
plunge into the depths of our own being in quest of something 
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which consciousness may have treasured up beneath it, but at 
the bottom of all things we find it awaiting us, “a gem of 
purest ray serene.” “I can, because I ought :” it is one of 
those truths which we carry with us because it is a part of us. 
We cannot look into any mirror of truth without seeing the 
reflection of it. It is like an omnipresent deity. It is indeed 
the voice of God within us. We may say of it, “ Thou hast 
beset me behind and before ; thou hast laid thy hand-upon me. 
Whither shall I go from thy Spirit ? whither shall I flee from 
thy presence? If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there; if 
I make my bed in hell, behold thou art there; if I take the 
wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea, even there shall thy hand lead me: yea, the ness and 
the light are both alike to thee. Thou hast possessed my 
reins: I am fearfully and wonderfully made.” 

“T can, because I ought.” This, then, is the conviction with 
which an inquiring sinner must meet the question of his own 
salvation. 1 can obey, because God requires me to obey. I 
can repent, because I feel guilty for not repenting. God would ~ 
not demand of me to do what I cannot do. would never 
have so constituted my being that I must feel guilty for not 
doing what I cannot do. This is the irresistible reasoning of 
any unsophisticated mind. The common sense of the world 
reasons so without hesitation and without exception. Teach 
your child that he has lied to you because he could not help it, 
and will he justify your rod? Teach a thief that he stole be- 
cause the necessity of his avaricious nature was upon him, and 
will he look up self-condemned to your barred windows and 
bolted doors and armed sentinels? Teach a murderer that he 
shed the blood of his victim because he was the victim of an 
insane malignity over which he had no power, and will he con- 
fess the awful excellence of justice on your scaffold? If he 
does, it will be simply because he knows better than your 
teachings. 

So, laim to an inquiring sinner that he is a sinner be- 
cause he cannot be neti’ else ; that he hates God because 
it is his nature to hate God ; that he is a depraved being and 
a child of wrath because he was born such; that he does not 
repent because he is impotent to repent; that he does not obey 
God because the power is not in him to obey God ; that there- 
fore if he is not saved it is because God has not elected him to 
salvation ; and will he feel the damning guilt of his condition, 
the equity of his doom, the awful righteousness of the comin 
judgment? If he does so, it will be because Conscience an 
the Holy Ghost are mightier than your theology. Never, never 
does reason draw such conclusion from such premises. The 
common sense of the world never reasons so. 
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The common sense, moreover, refuses to be mystified in its 
reasonings by any distinction between power in character and 
power in act ; between power to be and power todo. To the 
popular mind, if a man cannot he cannot, and that is the end 
of it. Obligation, guilt, just condemnation, remorse, punish- 
ment honourable to law—not one of these can co-exist with 
impotence in the being of whom they are affirmed. No mat- 
ter whether the sinfulness in question be innate depravity or 
that of an act of murder; the reasoning of the common sense 
is the same. Inability to be all that God requires is a bar to 
the justice of requirement, as absolute as inability to withhold 
the stroke of a dagger is to the justice of the gibbet. An “in- 
sane murderer” is no more an impossible contradiction in an 
civilized court of law than a “disabled sinner” is at the bar of 
God. We count it to the honour of our humane civilisation 
that our asylums, more sacred than “cities of refuge” from the 
avenger of blood, are thrown open to the insane homicide, and 
he is reverently cared for as a brother on whom the hand of 
God rests. If then it be conceivable that, anywhere in the 
universe, there are moral beings who are “disabled unto all 

ood,” shall not He whose ways are equal and whose name is 
a find, somewhere among the still planets, a retreat where 
those afflicted spirits may hide themselves till their tangled and 
broken faculties shall be allured back again into symmetry and 
wholeness? Shall such beings be left to call on the rocks and 
mountains to hide them from the face of Him that sitteth 
on the throne? Whose reason would not reel if this were 
true ? 

Thus, be it repeated, thus reasons the common sense of men. 
There is no sense in reasoning otherwise. if the ite con- 
viction is established, it must be by authority, not by reason- 

. But it is unsafe to question, on any authority, such a 
primal conviction of the soul. It is hazardous to the integrity 
of mind in all its operations. It hoodwinks perception of right 
and wrong. It blunts sensibility to good and evil. It deadens, 
therefore, the soul’s response to the nature of God as a God of 
equity and of judgment. Moreover, such a denial of the mind’s 
necessary belief is pee a So to use any conceivable 
authority as to array it by sheer power against a first principle 
of belief, is to defeat that very authority in the very act of its 
assertion ; for the foundation of all authority over intelligent 
belief is inundated and swept away in the process. Faith has 
then no more bottom to stand on than reason. Both go to 
wreck together. If I cannot trust one necessary belief, I 
cannot another. I have nothing left on which to build faith 
in a revelation. My soul then sinks in unbelief to depths im- 
measurable, in which all that it knows is that it knows nothing, 
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believes nothing, hopes nothing. To borrow a similitude, such 
denial of ability to obey a command of God is to the whole 
structure of a moral being like the magnetic mountain to the 
navigator in the Arabian story. “As he sailed alongside of it, 
it drew out the clamping-irons of his vessel, and the timbers 
fell asunder, and the ship was wrecked, though in still waters 
on a summer's day. : 

Once more, “I can, because I ought.” We cast reflection, 
then, upon God’s honour if we deny this in respect of obedi- 
ence to his commands in the way of salvation. We implicate 
the word of God in a collision with his works; and we involve 
his work, in the structure of a soul, in a more awful conflict 
with itself. We should be jealous for the divine prerogative 
in this thing. Shall the thing formed have reason to say unto 
him that formed it : “ Why hast thou made me thus ?” 

5. We are prepared, then, to observe, in the fifth place, that 
in this view of responsibility there is no conflict with the 
truth of a sinner’s dependence upon the Holy Spirit. Rea- 
son affirms no conflict here any more than revelation. If a - 
sinner is not dependent on ns grace for ability to 
do his duty, he is not dependent on regenerating grace for 
anything that is essential to responsibility for the perform- 
ance of his duty. If dependence is not for the power but 
for the will to obey, reason has no more difficulty than faith 
in determining responsibility. Not only is no contradiction . 
proved, but none is suggested between responsibility and 
dependence. We cannot properly of reconciling these 
truths ; we can discern no variance between them to re- 
moved. Our conceptions of them fall into the same ease and 
harmony of thought in which they seem to have lain in in- 
spired minds. ‘The dependence of a being who is responsible 
because able to do all that God requires of him, is no more the 
dependence of necessity, but the dependence of sheer guilt. 
It is not the dependence of a diseased man upon the herb 
that shall restore him. It is not the dependence of a dis- 
abled man upon the surgeon who shall set the broken limb. 
It is not the dependence of the man with a withered hand 
upon the miracle that shall make it whole like the other. It 
is the dependence of a perverse man, who of himself will not 
be other than a perverse man, upon the power that shall incline 
him to obedience. It is the dependence of a liar, who of 
himself will not be other than a liar, upon the influences 
that induce him to be truthful. It is the dependence of a 
murderer, who of himself will not be other than a murderer, 
upor the friend who shall persuade him to put up his r 
into its sheath. This, which in kind and when applied to 
elemental changes of character, is the most profound and 
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terrific dependence under which a moral being can exist, 
stands side by side with responsible being, with no collision, 
with not a breath of discord between them. The two thoughts 
are like angels locked hand in hand, in ministering to God’s 
will and vindicating his way to men. 

Is it still said that mystery hangs over the whole concep- 
tion of a being who can but will not be other than a sinner 
until God constrains him? True; it is the t marvel of 
the universe that any being will not obey Is it said 
that mystery covers the junction of Divine influence with 
human power in the change of asinner’s heart? True; and 
the savage fled in terror from the artist’s studio when he 
first saw his own portrait, because he could not understand 
the mystery of the artist’s pencil, which could so represent 
him on the canvas without abstracting a part of him. Is it 
said that mystery buries in darkness the turning point of 
character at which a sinner becomes a changed being; a sin- 
ner who now, without God, will not be other than a sinner, 
yet then, through God, is a believer; who now will not but 
be a child of wrath, yet then isan heir of glory ; that we cannot 
penetrate to the heart of this? True; great is the mystery 
of godliness. And not unlike this mystery is the fact that 
a man cannot see the power of his own vision ; cannot look 
at the nerve which lies at the back of his own eyeball ; cannot 
take in his hand the filament which connects that nerve with 
the spiritual seer who is behind it. But mystery is not con- 
tradiction. It is not even a seeming contradiction. An ap- 
parent absurdity is an absurdity to us until we believe, and 
have reason to believe, it to be only apparent. Mystery is 
not this; it is only a hint of magnitude. We must fall back, 
therefore, upon the conviction of responsibility for guilt, and 
of the dependence of guilt, as upon two of the elemental 
truths on which rests the government of God over our world. 
We may think and speak of them at our ease, without the 
most secret suspicion of their inconsistency, or fear of a 
collision. We may preach them as inspired men have preached 
them, with intensity of conception, with boldness of speech, 
with singleness of aim. These are the only methods in which 
they can be preached by men who are in earnest. 

III. Let us then, in conclusion, observe some of the results 
of this discussion as they bear specifically upon the methods 
of the pulpit in addressing inquirers after the way of salva- 
tion. 

1. The pulpit should urge upon men the performance of 
the conditions of salvation with the same unrestricted free- 
dom of speech with which it would press the discharge ,of 
any other duty. Men should be invited, persuaded, entreated, 
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commanded to repent and believe, with the same unqualified 
boldness with which we should teach them to speak the truth, 
to pay an. honest debt, to befriend the widow and the father- 
less. ~ ae a en ae as perfect in the one class of duties 
as in the other. ty is as absolute. The responsibility in 
both cases rests upon the same immutable basis—the intrinsic 
justice of a Divine command, and the indestructible ability of 
man to obey. The sinner is responsible for repentance and 
faith to the full extent of Divine requirement, simply because 
God requires them and because the sinner is able to render 
them. e pulpit should seek to penetrate with this convic- 
tion the soul of every man who would know what he must do 
to be saved. We owe it to the simplicity of the truth to clear 
it of contradictions in the troubled thoughts of an inquirer. 
We should strip it of factitious mystery. We should let the 
absolute sacredness of duty, backed by the sanctions of eternity, 
come home to the conscience in ats 4 simple and few, without 
qualification or proviso. 

The fiction of inability to obey a command of God, with 
which an inquiring mind is often blinded, should be commonly 
treated as a Satanic suggestion. That conviction of inability 
does not exist often in such a mind in the forms of metaphysic 
and theologic statement in which technical definition makes 
the fiction a truth. A mind oppressed by fear of hell is in no 
mood, commonly, to appreciate our philosophical distinction 
between “natural” and “moral” inability. The plea of in- 
ability by which a convicted sinner parries duty, exists in the 
plain, homely sense of words which mean to the distracted soul 
just what they seem to mean in literal speech. “Cannot” is 
“cannot,” nothing more, nothing less. It conveys but one 
idea. That idea has to him no metaphysical double sense. 
It is intensely literal, and as intensely false. It arrays 
conscience and fact, God and truth, in defiant hostility to 
each other. The sinner says to his soul: “God commands 
me to do this thing—I cannot ; God commands me to repent 
—I cannot; God commands me to believe—I cannot. He 
commands, knowing that I cannot obey. It is as if he com- 
manded me to restore the lost Pleiad.” This conviction, we 
repeat, in this unscientific form in which it holds inquiring 
souls in bondage, should be treated as a stupendous delusion 
The inquirer should be thrown back upon the imperative teach- 
ings of the Scriptures and of the common sense. He should be 
made to feel that in cherishing such a sense of re ee he 
is clinging to the refuge of a falsehood. He is stultifying his 
own reason, defying his own conscience, and charging with 
crime. We have no right, my brethren, we have no right as 
ministers of truth, to suffer a sinner to go from our ministrations 
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to the bar of God in the dilemma of either ren tee tes reason 
or repudiating his conscience, and therefore with all the forces 
of truth thrown into panic in his soul, through the contradiction 
of his necessary beliefs to our delivery of God’s commands. 

It is unphilosophical and unsafe, as well as unscriptural, to 
preach the duty of repentance less imperatively than inspired 
men have hed it. We have no authority to lengthen or 
to soften the ptory words of the Holy Ghost. We should 
not so far yield to the fiction of inability as to say to the in- 
quiring sinner, “ Repent if you can; try to repent; repent of 
such sins as you can repent of; use the means of repentance ; 
pray that you may be enabled to repent;” and to say no 
more. It is neither reasonable nor scriptural to entice a sinner 
‘Pp thus toa side-look upon his duty, and.leave him there. 

e should be led around to the front, and urged to face the 
truth in its imperative singleness—*“ Repent,” and this with 
the fall force of the implication, and if need be, the statement 
that he can repent. With divine grace or without it, regene- 
rate or unregenerate, elect or non-elect, his responsibility is 
as perfect as can make it. Radically, it does not depend 
on divine grace. Temptation does not fundamentally affect it. 
“God doth not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are 
able.” The unregenerate sinner should be taught that he has 
the power to do anything which God has the will to command. 
We never get the unbroken force of conscience over to the side 
of truth otherwise. 

But is not the bing of an unqualifi ibilit 
perilous? Will whedam be te : to mat y ae rd 
dom? Will he not say within hi “ My soul-is my own; 
salvation is in my own power ; I have but to will it, and heaven 
is at my bidding. Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for 
many years in this power to repent at thy pleasure ; take thine 
ease?” Perhaps so. What distortion will not sin prompt in 
evasion or in caricature of truth! Yet God does not therefore 
abolish the perils of probation. It were sufficient to say that 
He who e as never man spake, thus preached repentance 
in bold and unguarded words. But here, as elsewhere, truth 
carries its own safeguards. For, 

2. A second consequence of the principles we have considered 
is that the a should proclaim the dependence of a sinner 
ypon the Holy Ghost for the will to repent as being a more 
profound reality than if it were dependence for the power to 
repent. 

o methods are here suggested of preaching the doctrine of 
Divine Sovereignty. They may have the same end in view, 
may be adopted with equal conscientiousness, and may be 
prompted by the same devout desire to honour God. Yet they 
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are-very unequal in the depth to which penetrate truth, 
and the force with which they use it. They ore very dissimilar 
also in the skill with which they avoid perversions of the truth 
in the result, The one awe | is to exalt the sovereignty of 
God in salvation as a work of mere power; the other is to 
exalt the sovereignty of God in salvation as a work of moral 
government. In the one case God is made to appear — 
of a sinner’s destiny, as he is of the elements in a tempest. He 
can say to the passions of guilt, Be still, and Heo amare | 
him. His sway of the soul is like the sway of the sea; bot 
are exhibitions of power ; grand, magnificent, overwhelming it 
may be, but still power, and that only. The final impression 
of the beholder is that of the glory of omnipotence. In the 
other case, God is represented as sovereign in the work of sal- 
vation under the conditions of a moral system. He ordained 
those conditions from eternity. They are sacred to him. His 
own integrity is pledged to them. He cannot violate them 
with impunity to his own consciousness of rectitude. They were 
planned in the counsels of eternity for the display of his moral ~ 
glory as supreme over his natural perfections, iis sway of a 
soul, therefore, is unique. It is like nothing else in the heavens 
above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the 
earth. It is not an exercise of power only. The final impres- 
sion upon a beholder is not that of omnipotence supremely, but 
of omnipotence in the service of justice, holiness, truth, love. It 
is that of infinite power regulated by infinite integrity. The 
— of the system is so adjusted that the spectator shall 
ook through the natural to the moral disclosures of the divine 
glory. He sees not unlimited force driving before it an insen- 
sate thing, but infinite holiness swaying a free mind through all 
the sinuosities of its choice, by the delicate, intricate, and 
balanced working of moral laws. 

Now, the difference between these two methods of repre- 
senting the sovereignty of God in salvation is vital to the 
pulpit. It corresponds to the difference between might and 
right. It is just the difference between appeal to the sense of 
weakness, and appeal to the sense of sin. It is vitally signi- 
ficant to the pulpit in several respects. In the first place, a 
preacher can much more easily impress upon men a sense of 
the sovereignty of might than that of the sovereignty of right. 
A fallen mind takes in the idea of a God of power more spon- 

than that of a God of rectitude. - rs om 38! 
soul, agitated by fear, is ially receptive of the trut 
divine power ; yet that a ee by remorse, and quick to 
spring to anything that shall help it to fling elsewhere the load 
of its guilt, te goon impervious to the truth of divine in- 
tegrity.- A sovereign by might is less uncongenial with 
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the bitterness of its spirit than a God sovereign by right. Still 
further, the drift of a tempted soul is to accept the conviction 
of God’s power at the mse of his justice. The leanings of 
guilt are all one way. Subjection to an infinite tyranny is less 
revolting to it than submission to infinite equity. 

Is there, then, no peril indicated here to our preaching of the 
divine Sovereignty? Is there no danger that the scriptural 
proportions of truth may become distorted in the portraiture 
we draw of the divine government? What if in our solicitude 
to exalt the power of God we so depict it that we unwittingly 
elevate it above his holiness? Is there no danger then? What 
if we so imperiously proclaim his omnipotence over a guilty 
soul that the practical impression upon that soul obscures all 
sense of his equity, his sincerity, his honour, his love? Is there 
no risk then ? What if we so preach, as God’s viceregents, that, 
though unconscious of any such design, we throw out discordant 
fragments of the truth this way and that, and they happen to 
fall in with the cavils of a tempted spirit, and seem to consoli- 
date its sense of sheer dominion at the expense of all the holy 
and amiable attributes of God in his moral government? Is 
there no hazard there? What if, to make sure that the divine 
authority shall not be understated, we seem, though we should 
be shocked by the imputation of any such — yet we seem 
to the common sense of our hearers to build ’s government 
upon principles which would doom any human government on 
earth to execration? Is there no peril in that ? 

Yet, from these two methods of regarding divine sovereignty 
arise corresponding methods of preaching the dependence of a 
sinner upon the Holy Spirit for salvation. By the one method, 
it is the dependence of necessity ; by the other, the dependence 
of guilt. The dependence is absolute in either case. No in- 
terest of truth is served by ignoring or retrenching that. So 
long as a sinner will not repent without divine grace, his de- 
pendence upon that grace is as perfect in degree, though not 
the same in kind, as if he could not repent. t because it is 
not the same in kind, the moral significance of it is unspeak- 
ably the more intense. As necessity knows no law, so the 
dependence of necessity knows no guilt. It has no moral sig- 
nificance. Not so the dependence which our subject teaches. 
The very groundwork of this is guilt, and guilt only. Thus the 
pulpit should proclaim it. We should so preach a sinner’s de- 
pendence upon the Holy Ghost as to keep the moral rectitude 
of God in the foreground of his power. The helplessness of 
which we seek to make the sinner conscious should be, not the 
helplessness of disease, but the helplessness of sin. We should 
pom him to his own conscience, not primarily as infirmity 
eaning upon infinite strength, but as guilt resting against in- 
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finite holiness. We should | panaes a dependence which can 
give him no peace so long as he remains impenitent. It should 
be a dependence which brings together all the elements of 
God’s moral government to intensify the holiness of God on the 
one hand; and on the other the sinfulness of sin. It should 
heap the whole burden of sin upon the sinner’s own will. 

reaching, then, should be clear and bold in its implications, 
and if need be in its assertions, of this dependence of guilt, and 
of guilt only, while impenitence holds out. Our exhortations 
to an impenitent sinner should imply, and if needful say to him, 
“You can repent ; you can turn to God ; you ought to do it ; 
by —_ principle of equity and of honour, he holds you re- 
sponsible for doing it ; but this is the very head and front of 
your offending, that you will not do it till his grace constrains 
you. It depends, therefore, upon his sovereign will whether 
you shall be saved or Jost: The more profound your guilt, the 
more absolute is your dependence ; and the more absolute your 
dependence, the more aggravated is your guilt. Each is the 
gauge of the other. Time consolidates both. Left to yourself, - 
therefore, you must more surely perish, and more hopelessly, 
than if you could not repent. e climax of your peril is in 
resistance to the Holy Ghost. Years in ease are years of de- 
fiance to infinite holiness. The one sin which shall not be 
forgiven, neither in this world nor in the world to come, is sin 
against the Holy Ghost. There is a sin unto death ; I do not 
say that ye should pray for it.” 

But are not such conceptions of dependence and guilt repel- 
lant? Do they not shock hope? not such preaching 
therefore invite despair? Yes, if impenitence be incorrigible. 
“Truth and sin are implacable foes. It is one of the perils of 
their contact that it may-hasten the catastrophe of a soul's 
ruin. Yet here again, the preaching of truth provides its own 
defences by suggesting all the alleviation of its terrors which 
can be beneficent to a sinner in his impenitence. Not only 
are his cavils against the rectitude of God’s government 
silenced, but, 

3. A third result from the principles we have reviewed is, 
that the pulpit is at liberty to proclaim the offer of the Holy 
Spirit to the sinner as being in unqualified language the gift 
of God’s mercy. We a it not as the gift of justice to ne- 
cessity ; not even as the gift of pity to misfortune ; but as the 
gift of mercy to guilt. Were man’s dependence upon God in 
regeneration a dependence for power to repent, regeneration 
could be only an act of justice, nothing more. Grace should 
be no more grace. Ifa preacher must say to an awakened sin- 
ner, “True, you cannot obey God, but the Holy Spirit can 
enable you to obey ; you have no power to repent, but the 
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Holy Spirit can give you repentance ; you have no ability to 
oe ley but the oly Spirit can give you faith ;” the re iy is 
inevitable: “Then the gift of the Holy Spirit is my right in 
equity ; I have a claim in eternal justice to regeneration, if 
commands are laid upon me which I cannot obey without it. 
Impossible duties are the demand of tyranny.” To inquiring 
minds this reasoning is as resistless as lightning. They are 
astonished that it does not strike the pulpit dumb. 

But we preach the gospel of salvation with no such lurid 
logic in the backgrou We are free to proclaim the work of 
the Holy Ghost as the gift of Mercy to Guilt. Behold what 
manner of love the Father hath bestowed! While we are yet 
sinners, grace comes to our deliverance. The sinner in the 
very act of sin, at the very height of rebellion, able to yield, 
but persistent in treason, with power calling upon guilt, and 
guilt responding to power, is overtaken, enclosed, and subdued 

y regenerating love. Such is the reach of infinite mercy. 
Let the pulpit be jubilant in proclaiming the gift of the Holy 
Ghost as a token, superadded to the gift of Christ, of the sin- 
cerity of God in his desire to save lost men. Let us exult in 
the strains of Biblical invitation, promise, expostulation. The 
gift of the Holy Spirit is proof in act that they mean just what 
they seem to mean: “ Ho, every one that thirsteth ; Spirit 
and the Bride say, Come ; Whosoever will, let him come; I 
have no pleasure in the death of the wicked; Why will ye die ?” 

But r all, will not such preaching fail through want of 
individuality in a sinner’s faith in it ¢ Will he not say, “ True, 
God is infinitely holy and infinitely merciful ; but what is that 
to me ? Hlow de I know shes he purposes to regenerate me ? 
Must I not await his time for my salvation? Is not the de- 
pendence of guilt just as hopeless as the dependence of neces- 
sity? Is not the certainty of sin the certainty of damnation ?” 
Yes ; if a sinner will have it so. But truth benignly pursues 
him even to this selfish isolation in his guilt. For, 

4. A fourth result of the principles we have discussed is, that 
the pulpit is free to assure men that they have every encou- 
ragement to immediate repentance which is possible to a state 
of sin. Holy encouragement is not possible to hope in incor- 
rigible guilt. But a sinner, once convinced of sin, all the 
encouragement that he can have to immediate action in the 
ang of repentance. He has the assurance of the benignity of 

’s command to repent ; of his own ability to obey ; of the 
complacency of God in every desire he cherishes to obey ; of 
the co-working of the Holy Spirit even in every conviction he 
feels that he ought to obey ; of the sincerity of the Spirit in 
the very pressure of which he is conscious of the motives to 


obey ; and of the possibility that even now the Spirit may over- 
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or nema pect him willing to obey. this, 
oly encouragement cannot extend. No honest soul will ask 
for more than this. If a sinner rs other cheer than this, 
it is because his is not an honest soul. Anything less or more 
than this simple u of immediate duty in reliance upon 
the Holy Ghost reo only deepen the hopelessness of a sinner 
in his guilt. No other exhortation comes right home to his 
emergency as this does: “Work, for God worketh in thee.” 
This is no mockery. It is intensely real, as expressing both 
God’s sincerity and the sinner’s duty. The practical p Be of 
that much-abused exhortation is simply this: “Be in earnest 
to save yourself, because God is in earnest to save you. Salva- 
tion, then, is sure, in the act of instant repentance. This is 
=~ sinner must do to be saved. gE a 

t is the inquiry still » Wi e Holy Spirit 
certainly bless my pn whan gf ~ ecae What endeavours? 
The endeavours of guilt to evade the consciousness of guilt ? 
No; when He, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will reprove the 
world of sin. But, again, what endeavours? Endeavours to - 
be saved in the indulgence of sin. No. The fruit of the Spirit 
is in all goodness and righteousness and truth. But, again, 
what endeavours? Endeavours to fasten the responsibility of 
sin and its fruits upon the sovereignty of God’s decrees? Nay; 
but who art thou, O man, that repliest against God? Yet, 
again, what endeavours? The endeavours of an earnest spirit 
to believe and love and obey? Thus saith the high and loft 
One who inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy, “I 
with him that is of a contrite and humble spirit.” 

But does a sinner say, “Mine is not a contrite spirit ; can 
I then be assured that God will give me repentance? Is that 
irreversible decree, formed before the world was, anywhere 
revealed to me that, taking me just as I am, God will change 
my heart?” We answer, No. God gives no such assurance. 
He reveals no such decrees. He has no answer to give to such 
inquiry. We listen, as that cry goes up to the throne of 
mercy, and there is silence in heaven. We hear no responses 
in the air; we see no handwriting in the clouds. He hath 
mercy on whom he will have mercy : 

“ Not Gabriel asks the reason why, 
Nor God the reason gives.” 

This is the point precisely to which the whole bearing of 
the pulpit should conduct men in their search for peace to 
their souls,—that they stand face to face with God, dependent 
for eternal life upon his good pleasure, with every possible 
encouragement, even to the assurance of salvation, m instant 
obedience to his commands, and with nothing but despair in 
disobedience or in delay. What God purposes to do respecting 
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the fay ree of any soul, he has not revealed to any mortal 
ear. He does not ask our attention, nor invite our inquiries, 
to that secret of his own will. He urges upon our thoughts 
our own doing; what we have done, what we must do. ere 
is no secret about that ; it is open and clear as the morning. 

But what if such preaching of the gospel fails? . What if its 
only fruit is to awaken the lamentation of the preacher, “To 
whom is the arm of the Lord revealed?” Even then, truth is 
its own vindication, and the ways of God are equal. For, 

5. The final consequence from the principles we have con- 
templated is, that the pulpit should proclaim a sinner’s destruc- 
tion to be always his own doing. A preacher may be called 
to portray the history of the Holy Spirit’s work on many 
souls in the words once dropped in tears over Jerusalem, “How 
often would I... . but ye would not.” Our proclamation 
should be, that it does not extenuate a lost sinner’s guilt, that 
God never decreed to regenerate him. Where is the sinner’s 
claim to that decree? Not in defect of responsibility ; that 
has been without fracture from the first to the last. Not in 
default of knowledge ; his knowledge and his duty have but 
measured each other. Not in bondage of probation ; his proba- 
tion never rose above the level of his freedom. Not in severity 
of temptation ; temptation at its floodtide was but o portunity 
for more blessed achievement. His liberty to ft God's 
commands was infinitely more sacred in God’s sight than in 
his own. Never was its awful sanctity suspended or overborne 
for one moment. God has guarded it as the apple of his eye. 
To no being in the universe, then, is the perdition of a sinner 
to be primarily ascribed but to himself. 

But this is not all. We must proclaim the history of a lost 
soul in words of more intense significance. That is not a 
history of negative probation. God has never thrust a sinner 
upon trial in the sheer strength of his freedom, and let him 
ons: God has been more than just to him. By the ve 
conditions of his being, the sinner has been the object of all 
the amiable affections of the Divine nature. He has been 

laced upon an infinitely beneficent system of trial. He has 
n instructed in all that God has held him accountable for ; 
his own intuitions have taught him; the works of God have 
enlightened him ; his own conscience has been the foreshadow 
of the judgment to him ; there has never been an hour of his 
moral being when he did not know enough for his salvation. 
Everything that he has known of God has assumed also the 
benign form of a dissuasive from sin; his experience has 
generated countless motives to obedience ; his steps have been 
thronged by them as by pleading spirits ; but for his guilt, his 
conscience alone would have been an ever-present song of 
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God’s love to him; if he has had Christian training, the dis- 
closures of redemption have opened upon him the most intense 
system of allurements to holiness known to the universe; the 
teachings of wise men, the prayers of men, the visions of 
inspired men, and the ministrations o' ls, have stretched a 
cordon of holy sympathies around him ; the cross of Christ has 
blocked his way to destruction more impassably than by a 
flaming sword ; intercession in heaven has been made for him 
with hands uplifted in which were the prints of the nails ; the 
Holy Spirit has striven with him to turn him back, by all the 
devices which infinite ingenuity could frame at the bidding of 
infinite compassion ; his history has been one long struggle 
against obstacles to the suicide of his soul; he has sought 
out, and discovered, and selected, and seized upon, and made 
sure of, his own way, over and around and through them, to 
the world of despair. He has done it,—he, and not another. 
Such is every lost life. Is it any marvel that a lost soul is 
speechless ¢* 





Art. V.—Archbishop Whately. 


Life and C ce Richard Whately, D.D., late Archbishop o 
 Sabtin By E. rae Wuarey, Author of “English Synonymes.” 
London ; Longman, Green, & Co. 1866. Two volumes. 


| ea of our modern bishops have furnished materials for a 
popular biography. Elevated above their fellows, more 
frequently in virtue of courtly favour than of distinguished 
gifts, they have seldom risen above them in public reputation ; 
while their characters, lives, and opinions, devoid of all salient 
features, and toned down to a res ble moderation, present 
a strong family resemblance. No modern Strype thinks it 
worth while to write their lives; no second Burnet dreams of 
pees a “History of My Own Time.” An exception, 

owever, must be e in the case of Archbishop Whately. 
He was emphatically a man “of his own time.” His personal 





* In presenting the foregoing powerful and ingenious paper to our readers» 
it is scarcely necessary to say that, with sovudl a its reasonings, in the form 
in which they are put, we are not prepared to concur. The practical conclu- 
pavers py emg to which the writer brings us at the close, appear to us as 
sound as they must be useful to the Christian er; while the preceding 
discussion, whether we may acquiesce in or t from it, is obviously of 
such a character as would be quite to the pulpit, though not to 
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idiosyncrasies were as marked as his public career was remark?" 
able. Bold, elastic, and sinewy in temperament, he pushed 
his way along the thoroughfare of life, elbowing aside party, 
class, and tradition, and his brawny intellect has Toft its impress 
on the age in which he lived. His position in the church only 
served to give wider currency and weightier prestige to his 
literary efforts. His character as a liberal thinker and vigorous 
writer, his strong common sense, his total freedom from pro- 
fessional etiquette, and even his wit, which, like the flash of a 
distant gun, was visible to multitudes who were too far off to 
hear the explosion that followed,—all contributed to fill the 
public eye; and his departure left a blank which demanded 
some memorial of the man, the author, and the bishop. This 
has been furnished by his accomplished daughter in the volumes 
now before us, 

It would be too much to say that these volumes fulfil our 
expectations of what a memoir of Richard Whately should 
have been. Of his private and domestic history we have an 
abundance of charming illustrations. The style, too, is excellent ; 
and the whole just what might have been looked for from the 
pen of a loving and like-minded daughter. But from such a 
quarter it would be vain to expect a havongh appreciation of 
the masculine energy, the logical skill, and cyclopean prowess, 
which Whately exhibited on the field of social and ecclesiastical 
warfare. Could none of his brethren on the bench, none of his 
numerous pupils and admirers, be found able or willing to pre- 
sent the world with an estimate of his leading sentiments, and 
of the influence of his writings on civil and religious society ? 
Whately combated many of the nostrums of the day, many 
false pretensions and baseless beliefs still prevailing among us. 
Has none of his friends inherited his spirit? is none pre- 
pared to identify himself with his views? and is Whately 
to be likened to those erolites which lately visited our hemi- 
sphere, flashing for a while in variegated and evanescent 
splendour, never to be seen again for another thirty years? 
Still the volumes before us are pregnant with interest, and 
must afford high gratification to a large circle of readers. 
We shall endeavour to present a few of their interesting re- 
velations. 


RICHARD WHATELY was born in Cavendish Square, London, 
in February 1787. His father, Dr Joseph Whately, was 
ema of Bristol, and the family was of high respecta- 

ility. Richard was the youngest of nine children ; and having 


come into the world six years after his predecessor in the 
his appearance was as unwelcome as une 
e 


xpected. 
Feeble and puny, he would often remark afterwards, that the 
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earliest event of his life was his being weighed against a 
turkey, to the advantage of the bird. Shy and timid, he 
avoided, with nervous aversion, the company and recreations 
of children of his own age. But his frame soon shot up into 
fair proportions, and his mind gave early symptoms of develop- 
ment. Addicted to reading, he displayed a singular  eescag A 
of genius in mental arithmetic. At six years of age he 
astonished the celebrated Parkhurst, then a sexagenarian, by 
telling him how many minutes he was old. An extract from 
his commonplace book will give some idea of this extraordinary 
faculty. 

“‘«There certainly was,’ he writes, ‘something peculiar in my cal- 
culating faculty. It began to shew itself between five and six, and 
lasted about three years. One of the earliest things I can remember 
is the discovery of the difference between even and odd numbers, 
whose names I was highly delighted to be told; I soon got to do the 
most difficult sums, always in my head, for I knew nothing of figures 
beyond numeration, nor had I any names for the different processes I 
employed. But I believe my sums were chiefly in multiplication, 
_ division, and the rule of three. In this last point I believe I sur- 
passed the famous American boy, though I did not, like him, under- 
stand the extraction of roots. I did these sums much quicker than 
any one could upon paper, and I never remembered committing the 
smallest error. I was engaged either in calculation or in castle-build- 
ing, which I was also very fond of, morning, noon, and night; and 
was 80 absorbed as to run against people in the streets, with all the 
other accidents of absent people. 

‘* «My father tried often, but in vain, to transfer my powers to written 
figures ; and when I went to school, at which time the passion was 
worn off, I was a perfect dunce at cyphering, and so have continued 
ever since. Thus was I saved from being a Jedediah Buxton, 
by the amputation, as it were, of this overgrown faculty. For, 
valuable as it is in itself, it would have been a heavy loss to have it 
swallow up the rest. It was banished by a kind of ostracism, as the 
best of the Athenian citizens were, for the benefit of the community.’” 


This propensity gave place as years advanced to speculations 
and “ castle-bui + es ” on abstract subjects, metaphysical, poli- 
tical, and ethical, fancied schemes for ameliorating the world, 
ideal republics, &c., the favourite themes of his gn, rH 
lucubrations. His mind was singularly concentrative, a it 
to which, though inconvenient, as he would often say, he 
owed everything in life. It enabled him to bring all his 
mental powers to bear on the subject before him; but, on 
the other hand, rendered the process of turning from one 
topic to another painfully difficult, and thus occasioned that 
absence of mind which was one of his most remarkable cha- 
racteristics, especially in earlier life. The following traits are 


curious :— 
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‘From the beginning, and emphatically, Whately was a thinker. 
His favourite authors were few: Aristotle, Thucydides, Bacon, Bishop 
Butler, Warburton, Adam Smith ; these were, perhaps, his principal 
intimates among great writers ; and it will be easily seen that they 
are among the most ‘ suggestive ;’ among those who could furnish the 
most ready texts on which his ruminating powers might be expended. 
But one unavoidable result of this comparative want of reading, in one 
who thought and wrote so much, was, that he continually stumbled 
upon the thoughts of others, and reproduced them in perfect honesty 
as his own. This was one of his characteristics through life. It is 
singular to read one of his early critics commenting on his tendency 
to reproduce the ‘commonplace of other writers, not unfrequently, 
without any apparent consciousness of their ever having seen the light 
before ;’ while one of his latest, Mr Stuart Mill, speaking of his philo- 
sophical investigations, says that ‘of all persons in modern times, 
entitled to the name of philosophers, the two, probably, whose read- 
ing was the scantiest, in proportion to their intellectual capacity, were 
Archbishop Whately and Dr Brown. But though indolent readers, 
they were both of them active and fertile thinkers.’ 

“‘ Activity and fertility were certainly, beyond all others, the cha- 
racteristics of Whately’s intellect. As in the early school and Oxford 
days, of which we are now writing, so down to his latest times, the © 
daily occupation of his brain was to seize on some notion of what he 
considered a practical order, belonging to any one of the various sub- 
jects with which his mind occupied itself; to follow it out to its 
minutest ramifications, and to bring it home with him, turned from 
the mere germ into the complete production. And this perpetual 
‘ chopping logic with himself’ he carried on not less copiously when 
his usually solitary walks were enlivened by companionship. His 
talk was rather didactic than controversial ; which naturally rendered 
his company unpopular with some, while it gave him the mastery 
over other spirits of a different mould. ‘ His real object, or his 
original objects,’ writes one of his earliest and ablest friends, ‘ was to 
get up clearly and beat out his ideas for his own use. Thus he wrote 
his books. Mr R., lately dead, who was junior to Whately as a fellow 
of Oriel, told me that, in one of his walks with him, he was so over- 
come by Whately’s recurrence, in conversation, to topics which he 
had already on former occasions insisted on, that he stopped short, 
and said, ‘‘ Why, Whately, you said all this to me the other day :” to 
which Whately replied to the effect that he would not be the worse 
for hearing it many times over.’ 

‘‘In the company of a few chosen friends he delighted ; but the 
intercourse with general society, and the ordinary routine of a town 
life, were to him irksome in the extreme. He was then, and even 
later, most painfully shy ; and the well-meant efforts of his friends to 
correct this defect, by constantly reminding him of the impression he 
was likely to make on others, served to increase the evil they were in- 
tended to combat. In the pages of his Commonplace Book he records 
how at last he determined to make a bold effort, and care nothing for 
what others might be thinking of him ; and, to use his own words, ‘ if 
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he must be a bear, to be at least as unconscious as a bear.’ And the 
effort succeeded. The shyness passed away ; and though his manners 
might have still a certain abruptness and peculiarity about them, the 
distressing consciousness which made life a misery was gone. That 
this was no trifling hindrance removed from his path, was attested by 
his frequent emphatic remark in later years: ‘If there were no life 
but the present, the kindest thing-that one could do for an intensely 
shy youth would be to shoot him through the head!’ ‘He could be 
most touchingly gentle in his manner,’ says an old friend, ‘ to those 
whom he liked ; but I recollect a lady saying she would not for the 
world be his wife, from the way in which she had seen him put Mrs 
Whately, the object, all his life, of his strongest affection, into a 
carriage.’ ”” 

In 1805, Whately entered Oriel College, Oxford, where he 
enjoyed the lectures and the friendship of the celebrated Dr 
Coplestone, to whose influence his biographer ascribes the 
liberal sentiments in Church and State by which he was 
afterwards distinguished. The college life of wey fur- 
nishes several curious illustrations of his character. ough 
constitutionally inclined to indolence, he became, through 
determination of will, and a praiseworthy desire of ee 
ence, a diligent student, rising at five in the morning, lighting 
his own fire, and prosecuting Sis studies while others slept ; at 


a subsequent time, “doubling the day,” as he called it, by ris- 


ing earlier, and taking a siesta at noon. In classical learning, 
he never became what Oxford styles an accomplished scholar. 
His reading was more profound than extensive. From some 
reminiscences of his fellow-students, we learn that, abrupt 
and somewhat rough in manner, he repelled many from 
cultivating his acquaintance ; but to his few chosen friends 
he attached himself with almost feminine tenderness. These 
friends speak of him with enthusiasm. They remember 
listening to him with delight whiie he lay smoking on the 
large sofa which nearly filled his little room, and record 
some incidents which exhibit him in a light more striking 
than attractive. In dress, it seems, he was so remarkable 
for his white hat, his white frieze coat, and his white shaggy 
dog, “Bishop,” that he obtained the name of the “ White 
Bear.” His achievements in dragging a dapper Oxonian 
through the stream, because he refused to follow him as he 
prowseed + in starving poor “Bishop” to compliance with 

is orders to eat a crow which he had shot ; in fishing, and in 
scrambling over hedges and ditches, while he discoursed Latin 
and metaphysics, we may pass over. But we cannot refrain 
a quoting the following - recollection supplied by Bishop 

inds :— 

‘« « Whately and I started from Oxford, early one morning in the 
winter of 1818, by a Birmingham coach, to visit our friends the Boult-. 
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bees at Springfield. Our travelling companions, inside the coach, 
were two strangers; a man anda woman. The man was full of fun 
and frolic, and for some time made himself merry at the expense of 
the woman, having detected her in the act of slyly putting to her lips 
a bottle of some comforting drink with which she had provided herself. 
From her he turned upon Whately, observing, as the daylight in- 
creased, that he had the appearance of being clerical or academical. 

* I suppose, sir,’ said he, ‘ that you are one of the gentlemen who teach 
at Oxford ?’ Whately nodded assent. ‘I don’t care,’ he continued, 
‘who knows it, but I am a Catholic.’ Noreply. ‘ Well, sir, I'll 
tell you what my religious principle is. My wife is one of you, and 
I have a servant who is a Dissenter. When Sunday comes round, I 
see that my wife goes to her place of worship, my servant to hers, and 
I go to mine. Is not that the right religious principle ?’ 

‘* Whately : ‘Yes; but I do not mean by that that you are right in 
being a Roman Catholic.’ 

‘* Stranger: Ay, you don’t like our praying to the Virgin Mary and 
to the saints.’ 

“‘ Whately ; ‘ That is one thing ; but I must own that there is some- 
thing to be said for your doing so.’ 

** Stranger : * To be sure there is.’ 

“* Whately : ‘ You, I guess, are a farmer ?’ 

** Stranger : ‘ Yes, sir, and no farm in better order than mine in all 
Oxfordshire.’ 

‘* Whately: ‘If your lease was nearly run out, and you wanted to 
have it renewed on good terms, I daresay you would ask any friend of 
your landlord, any of his family, or even his servants, any one in 
short, to say a good word for you ?”’ 

‘« Stranger: * You have hit it ; our praying to the Virgin and to the 
saints to intercede for us is the same thing—it is but natural and 
reasonable.’ 

‘Whately: ‘Now, suppose your landlord had one only son—a 
favourite—and he gave out that whoever expected any favour from 
him, must ask that son, and no one else, to intercede for him, what 
then ?” 

‘* Stranger: ‘Oh! that would alter the case ; but what do you mean 
by that ?’ 

7 Whately : ‘I mean that God has declared to us, by His word, the 
Bible, that there is one Mediator between God and man—the man 
Christ Jesus.’ 

‘* Stranger : * And is that in the Bible ?’ 

‘‘ Whately: ‘It is; and when you go home, if you have a Bible, you 
may look into it yourself and see.’ 

‘* After a pause, the farmer said, ‘ Well, sir, I'll think over that; 
but ’—and on the controversy travelled through the prominent differ- 
ences between us and the Roman Catholics, the farmer, on each suc- 
cessive defeat, endeavouring to make up for being driven from one 
position by falling back on another which he presumed must be more 
tenable. 

‘« This discussion lasted until we were near Banbury, where we 
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parted company. The farmer, on quitting, having noticed that 
Whately had a fowling-piece with him, held out his hand to him, and 
said, ‘I am so-and-so, and live at such-and-such a place, not far from 
this ; if you will come and spend a few days with me, I will get you 
some capital shooting, and I'll be right glad to see you. Now, you'll 
come, won’t you ?’ 

** As they never met again, Whately never knew whether his argu- 
ments made any permanent impression on the man. Perhaps he 
does now, and may be rejoicing over an ingathering from seed thus 
scattered, and left for God to give it increase.” 


Illustrations of his well-known wit and power of repartee 
abound in these volumes. The following may here be intro- 
duced :— 

*¢ One scene is, and will ever be, from particular circumstances, 
very vividly before me. It was at the house of his great friend, Mr 
B. of A. In the morning B——, Whately, and myself, had amused 
ourselves by lading a hole in the brook, for the sake of catching 
‘ bullheads,’ a small unsightly fish with which the brook abounded, 
and which were supposed to be very good. In the evening was a 
grand dinner—a magnificent turbot at one end of the table, and a dish 
of bullheads at the other, to which latter Whately most gallantly ad- 
hered. A certain lady, well-known for her propensity for setting 
people to rights, called out, ‘I can’t think, Mr Whately, how you can 
eat those ugly-looking fish, with such a magnificent turbot before you; 
they are so small!’ He replied, without looking up from his plate, 
‘If you had a whale on your plate, you must cut it in bits before you 
put it in your mouth!’ Inever shall forget how completely the whole 
party were electrified and delighted with the extinguisher put upon 
the lady.’ 

Eves at this time when dining with a friend in Worcester Col- 
lege, that a trifling incident brought out one of his happiest bons mots. 
There were some medlars on the table, and his host regretted that he 
had in vain tried to procure also some services (Pyrus domestica, a 
fruit which grows wild in Kent and Sussex, and is there called ‘ chec- 
quers’). One of the company asked the difference between a ‘ service’ 
and a ‘meddler,’ to which Mr Whately replied, ‘The same kind of 
difference as that between officium and officiosus.’” 


“In fact, there was a peculiarity in his brilliant sayings which very 
few have been able to seize. He generally put forth an anecdote or a 
witticism as an illustration of some important principle, or to give 
point to some carefully-weighed and clearly-stated argument ; but— 
as one who knew him well has justly remarked—the majority of his 
hearers forgot the argument, and remembered only the anecdote or 
jest. _ And, so repeated, his wit not only lost its force by being taken 

y from the subject it was intended to illustrate, but was also 
likely to lead to the false impression that he was a mere propounder 
and retailer of ‘ good things,’ as such, for no purpose but to make his 
audience laugh. 
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‘‘ The following fragments from the pen of a valued friend and near 
feonnection, will illustrate the character of his powers of anecdote and 
repartee. One day, when conversing with this friend, something was 
said on the subject of religious ution ; on which he remarked, 
‘ It is no wonder that some English people have a taste for persecuting 
on account of religion, since it is the first lesson that most are taught 
in their nurseries.’ His friend expressed his incredulity, and denied 
that he, at least, had been taught it. ‘Are you sure?’ replied Dr 
Whately, ‘ What think you of this— 


Old Daddy Longlegs won't say his prayers, 
Take him by the left leg, and throw him down stairs? 


If that is not religious persecution, what is ? 

‘ Being absolutely compelled, by the unwise solicitations of a cleri- 
cal friend, to give his opinion as to that friend’s performance of the 
service, he told him—*‘ Well, then, if you really wish to know what I 
think of your reading, I should say there are only two parts of the 
service you read well, and those you read unexceptionably.’ ‘And 
what are those ?’ said the clergyman. ‘They are, “‘ Here endeth 
the first lesson,” and ‘‘ Here endeth the second lesson.” ’ 

‘What do you mean, Whately ?’ 

‘I mean,’ he replied, ‘that these parts you read in your own 
natural voice and manner, which are very good: the rest is all arti- 
ficial and assumed.’ It may be added that his friend took the hint, 
altered his style, and became a very good reader. 

‘He often related another incident, illustrating his strongly ex- 
pressed opinion (see his ‘ Rhetoric’) that the natural voice and man- 
ner are the best adapted to public speaking and reading, and also less 
trying to the voice than the artificial tone so generally preferred. A 
clerical friend of his, who had been accustomed to make use of this 
artificial tone, complained to him that he was suffering so much from 
weakness of the throat, he feared he must resign his post. Dr 
Whately told him that he believed, if he would change his style of 
reading, and deliver the service in his natural voice, he would find it 
much less fatiguing. ‘Oh,’ said his friend, ‘that is all very well for 
you who have a powerful voice; but mine is so feeble that it would 
be impossible to make myself heard in a church if I did not speak in 
an artificial tone.’ 

***T believe you are mistaken,’ replied the former ; ‘ you would find 
that even a weak voice would be better heard, and at the expense of 
less fatigue, if the tone were a natural one.’ 

‘* The other appeared unconvinced ; but, meeting his adviser some 
time after, he told him he had at last come round to his view. The 
weakness in his throat had so increased, that he was on the point of 
retiring from active duty, but resolved, as a desperate final effort, to 
try the experiment of altering his manner of reading and speaking. 
He did so, and not only succeeded beyond his hopes in making himself 
heard, but found his voice so much less fatigued by the effort, that 
he was able to continue his employment.” 
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In 182], he was married to Miss Pope of Cheltenham, a lady 
of the most amiable character, who -ably assisted him in his 
labours, as she largely contributed to his domestic happiness. 
Shortly after this event he became Bampton Lecturer, and his 
first published volume, “On the Use and Abuse of Party Feel- 
ing in Religion,” 1822, contains the course of lectures then 
pe Sor In this year he was presented to the living of 
Halesworth, in Suffolk, by his uncle Mr Plumer, and laboured 
there with great fidelity and success, after which, having taken 
his degree of D.D., he was appointed Principal of Alban Hall. 
In 1825, appeared his “ Essays on some of the Peculiarities of 
the Christian Religion,” which, with his “Essays on some of 
the Difficulties in the Writings of St Paul,” 1828, and on the 
“ Errors of Romanism traced to their Origin in Human Nature,” 
form a series which has gone through many editions. These 
treatises raised his reputation as a theologian, but brought 
down on him no small share of his unpo ity with certain 
classes in the church. In 1826, appeared his “ Logic,” and two 

ears after his “ Rhetoric,” the fruits of his early reading, and 
intended at first as elementary lessons for youth, but ually 
elaborated, till they now furnish useful compends. Here also 
we may notice his “Historic Doubts respecting Napoleon 
Buonaparte,” a curious piece of reasoning di i 
those who urge the apparent inconsistencies of Scripture 
against the truth of the inspired narratives. During this bu 
period of his life, he was associated at Oxford, not only wit 
Coplestone, but with Newman, Pusey, Keble, Arnold, Hawkins, 
Hinds, Froude, Wilberforce, Blanco White, and others; a 
brilliant assembly of eminent and gi men, most of them on 
intimate terms, and several of them as his closest friends. 
With Newman, who owns his obligations to Whately, he soon 
parted company. 

Dr Whately, we next find, launched on the stormy sea of 

litics. The part he took in favour of Catholic emancipation, 
involving the re-election of Mr Peel as member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, led to the rupture of several friendships ; and 
our author remarks, “it is particularly observable that several 
of those who were most conspicuous in the Oxford or Tractarian 
movement of some years later—nay, who followed that move- 
ment to its ultimate consequences into the communion of the 
Church of Rome—ceased now to walk farther with those whom, 
in their imag er lican zeal, they — like Whately, 
as traitors to the Establishment.” Henceforth, Whately felt his 
position in the University more keenly than ever, strong poli- 
tical excitement widened the breach of feeling which had 
always existed between him and the old high -dry majorit 
of the residents ; and the younger spirits, flying off hentwend, 
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left him with a few attached friends who shared his unpopu- 
larity. In 1829, he was elected Professor of Political Economy, 
which led to the publication of his Introductory Course of 
Lectures on that subject, of which the main purpose was that 
of establishing the real scope of the science ; but his tenure of 
the office was cut short by his appointment, in 1831, to the see 
of Dublin. 

Archbishop Whately, raised to this dignity in the forty- - 
second year of his age, in the full vigour of manhood, with an 
established reputation, might be considered’as having reached 
the top of his ambition. And yet, judging from his own cor- 

ndence, and from the testimony of his biographer, few 
reason to envy him his elevation. He entered on his new 
career with an overwhelming sense of responsibility, a fear and 
trembling for which few, unacquainted with his private history, 
would have given him credit. His happy life of academic ease, 
varied by the rural sports in which he delighted, was closed 
for ever; and “a life of anxious toil, disap intment, often 
fruitless labours only repaid by obloquy, slliatheople efforts 
met with suspicion, the sickness of heart of frequent failures, 
all this and more awaited him. But he never seems to have 
repented the decision he had made at the call of duty.” As to 
the pomp of office, he considered it as so much additional 
e. “I would rather,” he said, “work with Paul at his 

e of tent-making, or have to go out fishing with Peter. 

A formal dinner-party, even at Oxford, is a bore, which I 
would gladly commute for nine-and-thirty stripes.” This dis- 
regard to ceremony may be said to have once saved his life. 
On passing through Birmingham on his way to Dublin, the 
mob surrounded his carriage “ with squalid and scowling faces ;” 
but not finding the episcopal insignia upon it they allowed 
him to escape ; “ otherwise, the archbishop, who had always 
voted for reform, would in this instance have probably fallen a 
victim to anti-episcopal feelings.” Amidst all his mental toils 
and public distractions, he spent a considerable portion of his 
time in a beautiful country villa, named Redesdale, four miles 
from Dublin, where he delighed to recreate himself in practical 
ening. From this period his life presents no remarkable 
incidents. His time was occupied in literary, ecclesiastical, 
and Parliamentary duties. The second volume of these me- 
moirs is filled almost entirely with correspondence. The letters 
are chiefly addressed to his friends, Bishops Coplestone and 
Hinds, Mr Senior, Mrs Arnold, and Miss Ciclinan The topics 
are various, but generally refer to questions which no longer 
possess any interest. In perusing them, one is forcibly re- 
minded of the a lic maxim, “The fashion of this world 
passeth away.” ionally we meet with passages which 


- 
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throw light on his private character and his published opinions. 
He was, it appears, a believer in the virtues of homeopathy 
and animal magnetism. He was opposed to public executions 
and dying speeches; to Calvinism and the Evangelical Al- 
liance ; he was clear for church reform, and the payment of 
the Irish priesthood. We have no space for lengthened quota- 
tion ; one or two excerpts may suffice as specimens, 


Primitive Eptscopacy.—‘ When a church and a diocese were 
coextensive and synonymous—which certainly seems to have been the 
apostolical model—a bishop was as different what you and I are, 
as @ sovereign prince from a colonial governor. I do not say that 
Christian churches had no right to make the change on very mature 
and grave deliberation. But whether they were wise in making it 
is a more doubtful question.”—(To Bishop Coplestone). 

Farru.—* Faith, in the sense in which it is a virtue, does not con- 
sist in the’strength of the conviction, but in readiness to act on the 
conviction in being willing to do the will of God, and hoping to be 
rewarded by knowing of the doctrine whether it be of God.” 

Puzziine Questions.—‘‘ Withdraw your attention for the present 
from the questions that puzzle you; for it would be not only unfair, 
but would tend to keep up an uneasy suspicion in your mind, to 
resolve never from henceforth to debate such and such a question ; 
but put off the discussion to some definite or indefinite time, and turn 
your mind to some different subject. I daresay you have often, like 
my other pupils, received that advice, which I always acted on my- 
self, for your studies. I always told my pupils, * When after a reason- 
able time you cannot make out a difficulty, pass on to something else 
and return to the point next day; and many a weary hour have I 
saved them. I have known a gamekeeper act on an analogous plan. 
When the dogs failed to find a wi bird in a thicket, he called them 
off and hunted them elsewhere for half an hour ; on coming back they 
found the bird at once. He assured me that if he had kept them at 
that thicket all day, they would never have found the bird. The 
phenomenon is curious, and I do not profess to explain it. But ofthe 
fact and the practical inference I cannot doubt.”—(Vol. ii. 145.) 

Ipgas.—‘‘ I am a zealous nominalist, and reject all the stuff that 
so many talk about ‘ideas.’ I daresay you have heard the story of 
a lady who had had very little education, but was anxious to improve 
herself, and borrowed instructive books of a learned gentleman, who, 
despising female intellect, lent her Locke’s Essay as a joke; and 
when she returned it, asked what she thought of it, she replied, ‘ That 
there seemed to her many very good things in it, but there was one 
word she did not clearly understand, the word idea’ (idia as she pro- 
nounced it) ; he told her it was the feminine of ‘ idiot.’ My remark 
on the story was that I quite agreed with the lady ; and, moreover, 
that I verily think neither the learned gentleman nor Locke himself 
understood in what sense he used the word any more than she, only 
that she had the sagacity to perceive that she did not.”—{ii. 168.) 
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He was now approaching the close of his active life. In 
1856, he was seized with paralysis ; but though shattered in 
body, he was enabled for some years, and till near his death, to 
dinch his duties. It may be truly said, that “nothing 
in his life became him like the leaving it.” During his last 
illness, he suffered severe pain, so much so that, when asked 
by one of his attendants if he wished for anything, his reply 
was, “I wish for nothing but death.” Turning to Dr Dicken- 
son, he inquired if he had ever preached on these words, “ Thy 
will be done?” THe said he had, and mentioned some of his 
leading thoughts. “True,” replied the dying man, “that is 
the meaning ; but,” he added, in a voice choked with tears, “ it 
is hard, very hard sometimes to say it.” Amidst his sufferings 
he was sustained and comforted by the reading of Scripture, 
especially the 8th chapter of Romans. One having remarked 
that his great mind was supporting him, his emphatic answer 
was, “No, it is not that which supports me; it is faith in 
Christ ; the life I live is by Christ alone.” And so, on the 8th 
of October 1863, in the seventy-sixth year of his age, “he 
passed away in his usual calm.” 


It is not our intention to supply in any d the deside- 
ratum to which we have aaveaiea, by attempting an estimate 
of Whately’s multifarious writings, and peculiar sentiments ; 
but some reflections are inevitably suggested by the perusal of 
these memoirs, which we feel called upon briefly to lay before 
our readers. We confess, at the outset, to have risen from this 
perusal with a more favourable opinion of the man, than that 
which his writings were fitted toconvey. Whately displays as 
a writer some of those points of repulsion which, during life, 
served to alienate from him many of his companions. His 
fondness for subtle dialectics, derived from his intense study 
of the Stagyrite philosopher, led him into a dogmatism, amount- 
ing to do ness, in the statement of his opinions, which 
bristle up in his pages, “like quills upon the fretful porcu- 

ine.” No man likes to be quidlibeted and quodlibeted out of 
his cherished notions by an expert logician, any more than he 
chooses to stand up and be buffeted by a skilful pugilist, to 
shew off the mysteries of the ring. Then there was, under all 
the excellences of the man, a certain hardmess, which, as 
occasionally exhibited, did not tell in his favour. As we now 
see him revealed, he was a man of genuine feeling, with a heart 
brimful of love and kindness, with an eye that melted, and a 
lip that quivered, at a tale of human woe. And yet, like stone- 
fruit, he concealed, under the pulp of a soft and luscious liber- 
ality, a hard impenetrable substance, which looked very much 
like bigotry, but which it now appears was in reality a stern 
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conscientiousness. An illustration of this occurs in his treat- 
ment of the Rev. Mr Kyle, an aged clergyman in his diocese, 
whom he deprived of his cure for no other crime than becoming 
a member of the Evangelical Alliance. We have a lively recol- 
lection of that venerable man, as he appeared at one of the 
earlier meetings of the Alliance ; and the sight of him, stretch- 
ing forth his arms, as if he could clasp all his brethren around 
him in one embrace, did more than his words of wisdom to 
dissipate nonconforming prejudice against a churca in which 
such a patriarchal specimen of truth and love had so long 
found a congenial home. Such was the man against whom 
Archbishop Whately launched his episcopal bolt. We looked 
into these for some explanation of what seemed. so 
anomalous, but found only a cold reference to the fact, and a 
letter from the archbishop to Mr Kyle, in which, after a long 
lecture on canonical obedience, and proving Mr Kyle to have 
been logically erroneous in his conceptions of it, he concludes 
by insisting on implicit obedience. He had published a 
pamphlet in which, by a singular involution of iden he con- 
tended that the members of the Alliance “must transfer their 
attachment from their own churches to this new and self-con- 
stituted church ;” but, not satisfied with the force of his 
enthymems, or indignant at their failure to convince, he con- 
verts his pamphlet into a pastoral staff, wherewith to drive a 
r curate, as conscientious as himself, from the church which 
mig and from the cure which supported him. Some 
may admire this as a conscientious discharge of episcopal duty ; 
we take leave to say, that when a similar attempt was made in 
Scotland to bring presbyterial authority to bear on the members 
of the Alliance, it was put down as a piece of intolerance of the 
narrowest type. 
There is another a in which the character of Whatel 
appears somewhat unfavourably ; we refer to his decided fond- 
ness, we do not say for singularity, but for solitariness. The 
same shyness which led him, when a boy, to shun the com- 
panionship of other boys, and betake himself to the fields for 
solita musing? betrayed itself in after life, in his aversion to 
identify himself with any party, in his delight to roam alone 
and away from the common pathway, over hedges and ditches, 
as he used to do in his rambles when at college. In this 
with some points of resemblance, there was a wide 
dissimilarity between him and his much prized friend Dr 
Arnold. Both were independent thinkers, and both were led 
to isolate themselves from all parties in the church. But in 
the case of Arnold, the isolation was involuntary, nay, it was a 
painful trial; for towards each party he was drawn by some 
redeeming trait of truth, or beauty. or purity; but in none « 
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them did he find all the qualities which he deemed essential 
to his beau ideal of the Christian church. It was otherwise 
with Whately. Towards no party. did he feel any special 
qawey or attraction; and he gloried in belonging to none. 
“Some Ishmaelites,” it has been well said, “thrive and fatten 
in their solitude ; Arnold withered and died in his.”* 

Viewing Whately as a writer, it would be hard to say to what 
class he belongs. In the oracular dogmatism and measured 
tread of his style, he resembles Johnson, though he lacks his 
solid and commanding judgment. He reminds us occasionally 
of Montaigne’s terseness, without his egotism; and of Swift, 
without his irreverence. Some years ago a collection of his 
pithy sayings was published in Cute. His works are more 
numerous than weighty or sustained ; and all bear the impress 
of a powerful and penetrating mind. And yet Whately stands 
out more in the character of an independent thinker than as 
a leader of thought; more as the foe of error than as the 
champion of truth. As a reasoner, he is trenchant, but not 
trustworthy ; we admire in him the athlete, but hesitate to 
commit ourselves to him as our “guide, philosopher, and friend.” 
Hence, with all his excellencies, Whately has not succeeded in 
gaining converts to anything like the extent that might have 
been expected. Like Aquinas, he is a perfect “ Magister 
Sententiarun ;” but he has more admirers than disciples. We 
think this failure is not unaccountable ; but we shall only sa 
that his intense addiction to the mere art of reasoning, wit 
his seins ar neglect of history, theology, and criticism, 
frequently betrayed him, practically, into those very fallacies 
and illogical conclusions, against. which he has in theory so 
carefully cautioned his ers. Of the keenness of his dis- 
crimination there can be no question; but it is the keenness 
of the razor, which, when applied to the ordinary purposes of 
life, “ worketh deceitfully.” A few examples may suffice to 
explain our meaning. His antipathy to Calvinism is well 
known; but what theologian, worthy of the name, Calvinist or 
Arminian, would patiently listen to anything that might be 
advanced by the man who could be guilty of such blundering 
ignorance and misapprehension as the following — 


‘It is the tendency of the Calvinistic school to represent man in 
his natural state as totally without moral sense, or as even having a 
preference for evil for its own sake (!!); not considering that this 
destroys not only virtue but vice. It is curious to see Paley, who was 
far from Calvinistic, taking the same view! One might ask one of 
these moral teachers, Do you think it right to obey the Divine will, 
that God has a just claim to your obedience? For, if you do, then 


* The Pulpit Analyist, vol. i. p. 815. 
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to say that it is ‘morally right’ to obey him, and yet that all our 
notions of morality are derived from our notions of his will, is just to 
say that what he has commanded is—what he hath commanded !” 
(Vo'. ii. 818.) 

We might cite examples from his “Difficulties in the Writings 
of the Apostle Paul.” In his essay on “The Love of Truth,” 
amidst many admirable remarks in favour of a candid, impar- 
tial, and dispassionate search after truth, he actually confounds 
the desire after truth in the abstract, with the love of “the 
truth revealed in the ” One of the first rules in logic is 
to distinguish between things that differ, and more especially 
between the abstract and the concrete. And nothing surely is 
more distinct than a candid desire to ascertain what is true, 
and love to the truth when it has been ascertained. -And yet, 
in this essay, the writer confounds these two things, and actu- 
ally understands all those passages of Scripture in which “the 
truth” is spoken of to refer to the idea of truth in the abstract ; 
as if loving “the truth as it isin Jesus” meant nothing more 
than freedom from prejudice and prepossession! To enhance 
the confusion, even in this aspect of the matter, the writer 
makes no account of the character of the truth which is sought 
after, of the native hostility of the heart towards divine truth, 
or of the necessity of divine influence to overcome this preju- 
dice ; as if any man, at any time of the day, could bring as 
much coolness and candour to bear on the investigation of 
“the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,” as on the truth of 
a current report, or of an astronomical pro ition. In another 
essay, on “The Abolition of the Law, tely has fallen, as 
we shewed in a former article,* into downright Antinomianism, 
by confounding the principles with the rule of Christian obedi- 
ence. And in another essay, the old exploded Arminian 
interpretation of Romans xi., which would refer the election 
there spoken of to the nation of the Jews, is paraded as a 
new discovery of his own, with all the comic gravity of a child 
proposing a well-known puzzle, with which he thinks to 
astonish the whole company. Much of this aberration we are 
inclined to trace to the undue hold over Whately’s mind 
acquired by the scholastic philosophy—a pagan element which, 
when dealing with ethics, is so apt to mislead from “ the sim- 
plicity that is in Christ,” and which, engrafted as it was on the 
common sense and Christian piety of the archbishop, produced 
a strange hybrid of contradictions. It would not be difficult 
to extract from his writings sentiments as coincident with Cal- 
vinistic exegesis and evangelical truth, as the above specimens 
are opposed to them. 


® British and Foreign Evangelical Review, July 1866. 
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Notwithstanding these abatements, which we deem it proper 
to indicate, the Christian world owes much to the writings 
of Richard Whately. Deeply are we indebted to him for the 
spirit of independence which they breathe, and which, we 
would fain hope, may not have been breathed in vaia. Much 
do we owe him for his exposure of “popish errors,” for his 
explosion of apostolic succession, and all sacerdotal figments 
and phantasies. And the tendency of his works as a whole 
must, we should hope, operate as a wholesome breeze, dissi- 
pating the noxious vapours that gather around old churches, 
and bracing them up to the task of needful and salutary reform. 





Art. VI.—Bishop Wordsworth’s Synodical Addresses. 


1. On Uniformity in Church Government. A delivered to his 
Clergy at the Diocesan Synod held at Perth on September 3. 1863. 
By Cuartes Worpsworts, D.C.L., Bishop of St Andrews. Edin- 
burgh : R. Grant and Son. 


2. Three weg or Synodical Addresses, delivered by Bishop Words- 
— at the Annual Mee ; i 


tings of the same Synod in 1864, 1865, and 


PISCOPACY has of late assumed a new attitude in Scot- 
land. It forces itself upon public attention; it urges 
its claims upon the consideration of Presbyterians; it makes 
great efforts to attract them by its forms of worship. The 
connection recently established between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Episcopal Church of Scotland, seems to have 
encouraged Scottish Episcopalians to hopes such as they 
never ventured to entertain before. They have found en- - 
couragement also in the sentiments expressed by a few 
ministers of the Church of Scotland, who think to win back 
the aristocracy to their Church by organs and an assimila- 
tion of worship to Episcopalian forms. 
Dr Wordsworth, Bishop of the “‘ united diocese of St An- 
drews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane,” has particularly distin- 
ished himself as the advocate of Episcopacy in land. 
n sermons, by letters to newspapers, and by episcopal 
charges or synodical addresses, he has laboured to maintain 
this cause. Since first he came to Scotland, to preside over 
the Episcopal College at Glenalmond, he has devoted him- 
self to the object of persuading the people of Scotland to 
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become Episcopalians. Since he became bishop, his synodical 
addresses, year after year, and particularly for the four 
years, have asserted the claims of Episcopacy, and have in 
fact been directed more to Presbyterians than to his own 
clergy, or the people of his own communion. 

Lamenting the divisions which exist among Christians, 
Bisho Wordsworth declares his great aim to be the restora- 
tion of the unity of the church. In his last synodical ad- 
dress, delivered at Perth, 11th September 1866, he says :— 

‘“‘T need scarcely remind you, my brethren, that the same object 
which St Ignatius had in view, viz., the unity of the church, 
been my own object in this address, as well as in a great part of 
other addresses which I have delivered at our annual synods since 
became your bishop. It has not been from any wish to dispute abo’ 
Presbytery or Episcopacy, still less from any design to justify oursel 
or to disparage others, that I have spoken; but from a conviction 
that separation among Christians, especially among Ohristians who 
are fellow-countrymen, is as baneful as it is wrong, as baneful to our 
happiness as it is prejudicial to true godliness, and that it is to be 
healed, if at all, through the mercy of God, by a return to the means 
which there is the best reason to believe he himself has prescribed for 
this very end.” 

Many such professions Dr Wordsworth has made, and 
made, there is no reason to doubt, with the most perfect 
sincerity. In common with all good men, he earnestly 
desires Christian union, and his scheme of it is very simple, 
the adoption of Episcopacy by all who are not Episcopalians. 
He makes the proposal quite seriously, and is hopeful that 
it will be favourably received. Let the Presbyterians of 
Scotland lay aside all the questions on which they differ 
among themselves, as unworthy of further consideration, 
adopt new opinions on many other questions, and submit 
themselves to the bishops of the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
then schism in Scotland will-be almost at an end. Nothing 
can be more simple, nothing more beautiful. Bishop Words- 
worth imagines that this change, easy of accomplishment, 
will not only bring the Scottish Presbyteri into true 
unison with their Episcopalian fellow-Christians of Scot- 
land, and with the Church of England, but with the uni- 
versal church ; for, as he says, the Church of the East and 
the Church of the West are both Episcopal ; the ‘‘ undivided 
and universal church” of the first ages was Episcopal ; 
Presbyterianism was never heard of till Aerius advocated it 
in the fourth century, “from a superficial view of certain 
well-known texts of the New Testament, and of the undefined 
use at first of ecclesiastical words and names ;” Episcopacy 
is “ the general rule of Christendom,” and those who reject 
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it separate themselves from the Catholic Church, both of the 
present and of the past. According to Dr Wordsworth, a 
prelatic Episcopacy is the chief thing in the constitution of 
the church, establishing a bond of union, whatever differ- 
ences of doctrine or Y raggony there may be, giving value 
to worship, and validity to sacraments. He forgets that 
other prelatic churches condemn his church as heretical and 
schismatic ; that the Church of Rome and the Greek Church 
would as soon think of acknowledging Presbyterian ordina- 
tion as his. Nor can the prospect seem a very attractive 
one to intelligent Presbyterians, of such a unity as exists in 
the Church of England itself, the character of which is be- 
coming more apparent every day, the greatest diversities 
of doctrine prevailing under the prelatic form of church 
government ; whilst even the forms of worship vary from the 
greatest simplicity consistent with the use of the liturgy, to 
a ritualism rivalling that of Rome, and as to church govern- 
ment itself, some maintain prelacy to be of divine institu- 
tion, and others regard it as a mere vagy | of convenience, or 
as deriving its claims to respect from the authority of the 
state. 

Bishop Wordsworth would perhaps be contented with a 
submission of Presbyterians and Independents to pre for 
the sake of union, without recognition of its divine nght, 
although we are not aware that he has ever said so. Such 
is the actual position of many ministers and members of the 
Church of England, against whom he utters no complaint. 
He is far, however, from advocating Episcopacy on mere 
grounds of convenience. He strongly asserts its divine 
right, and it is chiefly by an endeavour to prove this, 
although he does not despise subsidiary arguments, that he 
urges its claims on the people of Scotland. And if, perhaps, 
he would rejoice in a union under prelatic government, 
whatever discordance of doctrine might remain, his zeal for 
prelacy has a close connection with his own doctrinal 
opinions. He believes in apostolical succession, and his 
whole scheme of doctrine is such as always accompanies that 
belief, although it does not so nearly approach to the doc- 
trine of the Church of Rome, as that of his brother bishop, 
Dr Forbes of Brechin, his principles, happily, not being 
carried out so far to their legitimate consequences. A 
sufficient indication of his views on some of the greatest 
questions of religion, is ap in his Synodical Address of 
1866, by his reference to Council of Trent as one of the 
great ecclesiastical councils, the constitution and decisions 
of which afford evidence in favour of Episcopacy, and by his 
finding fault with the. Presbyterians of Scotland, because 
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they withhold from the dying ‘contrary to the rule and 
practice of the primitive church, the viaticum for their last 
journey.” Were they protestants who listened with admira- 
tion to Bishop Wordsworth’s Synodical Address? It is 
worthy of consideration that the — of Episcopacy in 
chure eS. has always led to such doctrine as 
Bishop Wordsworth holds, and even to a system more com- 
pletely resembling that of the Church of Rome. This is strik- 
ingly exemplified in the history of the Church of England, the 
first bishops of which, after the Reformation, were all truly 
protestant and evangelical in their views, and did not be- 
lieve in the divine right of Episcopacy, nor in apostolical 
succession. The felt insufficiency of other arguments in 
favour of prelacy, makes it necessary to seek a basis for it 
in divine authority, and therefore in apostolical succession 
and the practice of the primitive church, so that an unpro- 
testant rule of faith is established, and the whole scheme of 
Christian doctrine is vitiated. 

Bishop Wordsworth’s argument rests mainly on tradition. 
He begins, indeed, with the Scriptures, but he soon goes on 
to the practice of the primitive church, and insists much on 
the duty of deference to it. This principle once admitted, 
its application cannot be limited to questions of church 
government ; and those who hold doctrines which Bishop 
Wordsworth rejects as popish, will find much to countenance 
them in primitive antiquity. How he is to contend with 
them on the ground which he and they occupy in common, 
it is for himself to shew. When primitive antiquity becomes 
a rule of faith, a very arbitrary judgment must be exercised 
in accepting and rejecting what it teaches, as well as in de- 

i e period within which its teaching is of authority. 
Bishop Wordsworth, however, seems to have no sense of 
this difficulty. Generally adopting a tone of great gentle- 
ness and mild persuasion, as befits one who seeks the peace 
and unity of the church, he is, nevertheless, very severe in 
his censures and denunciations of those who, on their own 
judgment of the meaning of Scripture, reject prelatic Epis- 
copacy. They appear, he says, “‘in the presumptuous and 
uncharitable attitude of claiming to condemn the universal 
and undivided church ;”* although he might have remem- 
bered that this is precisely the point in dideehe, and that 
assertion poorly serves the purpose of argument. Of the 
Presbyterians of the seventeenth century, who strongly 
maintained the divine right of Presbytery, and professed to 





* Synodical Address of 1866. 
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draw up their form of church government according to the 
word of God, without looking to any frame or model already 
existing, he says, ‘“‘ What wonder, then, if acting thus in 
contravention or neglect of two of the main principles which 
Scripture has laid down as essential for our guidance to its 
true interpretation, viz., a spirit of meekness and self-dis- 
trust, Ps. xxv. 9, Job v. 14, iii. 82; and a regard for 
the judgment and practice of those who have gone before us, 
Isa. xxxviii. 19, Jer. vi. 18, Ps. lxxviii. 56; what wonder, I 
ask, is it if, when they acted thus in a presumptuous and 
self-confident spirit, a true insight of the real meaning an 
intention of Scripture was withholden from them?” The 
references to texts of Scripture in this sentence will reward 
the study of any one who takes the trouble to examine 
them. Can anything be more ridiculous than an attempt 
to establish the authority of tradition by the words, “‘ The 
father to the children shall declare thy truth.” Yet the 
man who cites this text for this purpose, does not hesitate 
to condemn, as destitute of a proper Christian spirit of 
meekness and self-distrust, all who scout his argument from 
it as childish, and putting away tradition, betake themselves 
to the searching of the inspired Scriptures. 

Bishop Wordsworth thinks to obtain the countenance of 
the Reformers for his argument in favour of the authority of 
the primitive church, by citing the appeals which they fre- 
quently made to the fathers and early councils against the 
corruptions of Rome. Thus he prefixes to his ‘‘ Discourse 
on the Scottish Reformation,” * delivered on occasion of the 
tercentenary; of the Reformation in 1860, the following 
sentences from Calvin. ‘It is you [the adherents of the 
pope] who have fallen away from the customs of the primi- 
tive bishops. You have changed the ancient and holy order. 
The fathers never countenanced, nor would they tolerate 
this shameless usurpation of one bishop above all the rest.” 
Yet surely the reformers might maintain an argument 
against the corruptions of Rome, by appeal to the fathers 
and primitive councils, without acknowledgment of their 
authority in matters of Christian doctrine or duty, just as 
Bishop Wordsworth himself now appeals to the Reformers, 
without acknowledging them as possessing any such authority. 
Such an appeal made by Knox, however, appears to him 
conclusive against the principle of reliance on the Scriptures 
alone, at least as shewing that it was not a principle of the 





* A United Church of Scotland, England, and Ireland advocated : a Dis- 
course on the Scottish Reformation; to which are added Proofs and Illustra- 
tions designed to form a manual of Facts and Principles. By Charles Words- 
worth, D.C.L., Bishop of St Andrews, &c. Edinburgh, 1861. 
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Scottish Reformation, and again and again he triumphantly 
refers to it. For example, in his last synodical address, he 
—. It was not without reason that our great reformer, 
John Knox, proposed, in his ‘ Appellation to the Nobility,’ 
A.D. 1558, to admit ‘the most ancient councils in which,’ 
as he said, ‘the most learned and godly fathers,’ that is, 
the bishops of the church, ‘ did examine all matters by God's 
word,’ so that the said councils should be ‘ witnesses in all 
matters debateable,’ as being of themselves sufficient, in his 
opinion, to disprove the corruptions of the See of Rome.” 
What is there in this appeal of Knox to the early fathers, 
different in nature from Bishop Wordsworth’s own appeal to 
Knox and the other reformers? It may be better founded, 
but that is another question. By what evidence Bisho 
Wordsworth thinks to shew that Knox and the other Scottis 
reformers, during the struggle of the reformation, took their 
stand upon the “broad and catholic basis,” which he 
laments that they afterwards abandoned for the narrow one | 
of Scripture alone, may be more fully seen in his Discourse 
on the Scottish Reformation. ‘‘ They appealed,” he says, 
“not only to the authority of Scripture, bat to the ancient 
testimonies of the church itself. Thus, in their First Petition 
to the Queen Regent, in 1558, ‘ We are content,’ they said, 
‘ not only that the precepts and rules of the New Testament, 
but also the writings of the ancient fathers, and the godly ap- 
proved laws of Justinian the emperor, decide the contest between 
us and them.’” The reformers knew that the Church of 
Rome had departed far from the purity of the first centuries, 
and were contented therefore to pico in this contest to the 
fathers sand primitive councils, deeming their evidence 
sufficient to prove the rank growth of error, but merely as 
historic evidence, and without acknowledging their authority 
in matters of faith or duty, or discarding the supreme 
authority of Scripture, as plainly appears from the next 
quotation which Bishop Wordsworth makes. It is from 
Knox’s Appellation to the Nobility in 1558, ‘ from the most 
cruel ond unjust sentence pronounced  segen him by the 
false bishops and clergy of Beotland.” e give the quota- 
tion as Bishop Wordsworth gives it, with his italics and his 
interpolated and appended remarks. 


‘“* ¢ Let God, I say, speak by his law, by his prophets, by Christ 
Jesus, by his apostles, and so let him pronounce what religion he 
approveth ; and then, be my enemies never so many, and appear they 
never so strong or so learned, no more do I fear victory than did 
Helias, being but one man against all the multitude of Baal’s priests. 
And if they’ (i.e. his opponents) ‘think to have advantage by their 
councils and doctors, this I further offer, to admit the one and the 
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other as witnesses in all matters debateable, these things (which justly 
cannot be denied) being granted unto me: first, that the most ancient 
councils nighest unto the primitive church in which the learned and 
godly fathers did examine all matters by God's word, may be holden of 
most authority.’ (Observe, my brethren, our great reformer does not 
teach us to regard either the ancient councils of the church, or the 
ancient fathers, with contempt, but refers to them as witnesses, whom 
in all matters of controversy we are bound torespect.) ‘ Secondarily,’ 
he proceeds, ‘that no determination of councils, nor man, be admitted 
against the determination of those four chief councils, whose authority 
hath been and is holden by them equal with the authority of the four 
evangelists. And last, that no doctor be given greater authority than 
Augustine requireth to be given to his writings ; to wit, if he plainly 
prove not his affirmation by God's infallible word, then that his sen- 
tence be rejected and imputed to the error ofa man. These things 
granted and admitted, 1 shall no more refuse the testimony of councils 
and doctors than shall my adversaries.’ Such were the sound and 
charitable principles, such the broad and all-sufficient basis, upon 
which our Scottish reformers originally took their stand. They were 
no other than those on which the Reformation in England was under- 
taken and carried through. Would to God that the same work of 
reformation in this country, as it was begun, so it had been followed 
up and completed on the same basis and the same principles !’ ” 


Bishop Wordsworth is compelled to admit that the Re- 
formers declared themselves willing to accept the testimony 
of the primitive church, only if it were not repugnant to the 
word of God. The commentary is not so clearly in accord- 
ance with the text, when, after making this admission, he 
goes on to say, ‘‘ They appealed to it to decide between 
themselves and their opponents, whether of the two could 
more justly claim the true interpretation and support of 
God’s word.” Plainly, that is not a rule of faith, which 
must itself be tried by another rule. As to the question of 
church government, Bishop Wordsworth shakes himself 
clear of all difficulty, by saying, ‘“‘ No one, who is a com- 
petent judge of such questions will now venture to affirm 
that church government by bishops, as distinct from the usurpa- 
tions of popery, is repugnant to the word of God? There 
can be no more simple method of solving a troublesome 
question. The cutting of the Gordian knot is nothing to it. 

In an appendix to his Discourse on the Scottish Reforma- 
tion, Bishop Wordsworth more fully exhibits his views con- 
cerning the authority of primitive antiquity. 

“* Let it first be clearly stated what the appeal to antiquity implied. 
Rightly understood, it implied no derogation whatever from holy 
Scripture, as the supreme and sole original authority in matters of faith 
and of religious controversy ; but merely a concession, that in the in- 
terpretation of Scripture upon controverted points—where the reason 
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and private judgment of one man, or one set of men, are opposed to 
the reason and private judgment of another, equally qualified, 

in all appearance, to pronounce upon the question—an umpire is re- 
quired, in order to avoid endless disputes and unchristian divisions 
and separations, which are expressly forbidden in the New Testament ; 
and that the best umpire we can have is the clear, certain, and unanimous 
voice of primitive antiquity.” 

Bishop Wordsworth expresses himself as if he thought 
this a very small concession which he demands, and gne 
which no reasonable man can have any difficulty in making. 
It were tedious to point out how many unwarrantable as- 
sumptions are involved init. As to the umpire, for example, 
how have men the 225 to choose an umpire in questions of 
faith and duty, or by whom is this umpire appointed for 
them? Has said that the voice of primitive antiquity 
shall determine for us the interpretation of his word? Or 
were the fathers of the first ages better qualified to pro- 
nounce upon the meaning of the divine word, than we are at 
the present day? And is it sure that on all important 
points, the voice of primitive antiquity is clear, certain, and 
unanimous; that it is so even on the point of prelatic 


oP op eey ? 

Bi op Wordsworth does not seem to know that the 
ground he takes is essentially that taken by papists, nor to 
perceive that the assertion of the right of primitive antiquity 
to determine controversies concerning the meaning of God’s 
word, virtually makes it supreme, and throws Scripture into 
a subordinate place. He tells us, indeed, that this is far 
from his intention, that ‘‘ we ought not to look to what men 
before us have said or done, so much,”—the italics are his 
own—“ as we ought to look to that which the Holy Ghost 
uniformly speaks ;”+ and therefore he says, “As against 
certain portions of the Romish doctrine, for instance, the 
tig of the Virgin Mary, the denial of the cup to the 
laity, the doctrine of purgatory, &c., &c., inasmuch as we 
decline to acknowledge, with Romanists, the authority of 
tradition as co-ordinate with the word of God, we think it 
sufficient not to look at all beyond the pages of holy Scrip- 
ture for the determination of these questions.”* Is not this 
to establish an arbitary distinction, and to assume ground 
as to the rule of faith which cannot be defined, and: there- 
fore cannot be maintained? It may also be asked, if, in re- 





* Discourse on the Scottish Reformation, p, 74. 


P t The words are borrowed from Knox, but are used in a sense very different 
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ferring certain questions to Scripture alone, Bishop Words- 
worth and those of his school, do not proceed upon the want 
of a sufficient testimony of primitive —. in favour of 
the Romish answers to them. How highly he exalts the 
authority of the church of the first centuries, may be seen 
from his synodical address of 1863, in which he makes re- 
ference to the difference of — among men who profess 
to take Scripture as their guide, even concerning ‘‘ the most 
fundamental matters of doctrine, for instance, the doctrine 
of the Trinity, or the doctrine of the two natures in the one 
person of Christ,” in such a way as to shew that he depends 
in @ great measure upon tradition or the testimony of the 
church for the establishment of them; whilst as to the 
practice of infant baptism, the observance of the Lord’s day, 
and the canon of Scripture, he says plainly that “ they all 
rest upon the same mixed sanction, viz., the written word 
interpreted by the testimony and practice of the church, 
which we claim for the uniformity of church government.” 
In another part of the same address, he says, ‘‘ All Christians 
owe it to the testimony of the church, that they receive with- 
out scruple the canonical books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. All orthodox Christians owe it to the teaching of the 
church in her creeds, that they receive without scruple the 
great doctrines of the faith. And we ‘ Episcopalians’ owe it 
no less to the teaching, the testimony, and the practice of 
the church in her ministry, that we receive without scruple 
the form of church worship and of church government which 
we maintain.” A miserable foundation this for faith to rest 
pd foundation on which no true faith can in reality rest, 
though the false theory may be accepted by true believers. 
How different from the henielion assigned to faith in the 
Westminster Confession, and in the older confessions of the 
Reformation! Bishop Wordsworth reasons in a circle. The 
church depends upon Scripture, and Scripture a upou 
the church. It is in fact the very scheme of the papists, 
meant to exalt the church at the expense of the rational 
powers of man, and of the supreme authority of the Bible. 
‘Is not this then a plain circle,” says Bishop Stillingfleet, 
in argument against the papists. ‘‘ You are to believe the 
church infallible, because the Scripture saith so; and ag 
is 


are to believe the Scripture saith so, because the chure 

infallible.” On such grounds it is that Bishop Wordsworth 
bases his argument for the divine right of Episcopacy, and 
for the condemnation of the Presbyterian ministry as “ self- 
devised and extemporaneous,” destitute of divine authority 
and of any claim to respect, insufficient for those spiritual 
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purposes for which a ministry is established in the church 
0 


It is to be observed, that the — attempt to force 
Episcopacy on the people of Scotland, or to win and per- 
suade them to adopt i , is not mainly on the 
ground of its being suitable a — but on the ground 
that it is the only proper and authorised system of church 
government, without which the want of the greatest spiritual 
benefits mye apprehended. The reformers of England 
held very different views; they recognised all the other 
churches of the Reformation as true churches of Christ, and 
their ministry as a true ministry, warranted by the word of 
God. They pleaded against the ists in favour of the 
very same principles on behalf of which we are now com- 

lhed to plead against Scottish Episcopalians such as 
- Bishop Wordsworth and the High-Churchmen of England. 

Many of the most eminent men of the Church of England, 
as Stillingfleet, have been contented to plead for its Episco- 
palian system as merely not a to Scripture, resting 
its claim to universal acceptance in England very much on 
the fact of its having been established by the State. Such’ 
arguments are obviously insufficient for Scottish Episco- 
palians, and Bishop Wordsworth plainly tells us that if he 
did not believe Presbyterianism to be contrary to the divine 
will, he would feel himself bound in conscience to con- 
form to the Established Church of Scotland. When the 
Archbishop of Canterbury recently visited Inverness, on 
the occasion of the laying of the foundation-stone of a 
cathedral there, he must be regarded as having joined in 
the assertion of the highest claims of Episcopacy. And 
when Bishop Wordsworth invites Presbyterian ministers 
to become Episcopalians, it is evidently with the condition, 
although he does not mention it, of their accepting ordina- 
tion from himself or other successors of the apostles, re- 
nouncing their former ordination as invalid, and acknow- 
ledging all acts of: their ministry as Presbyterians to have 
been irregular and unwarranted. It is on such odious terms 
that Presbyterian and Independent ministers who have 
recently gone over to the Church of England have been 
received ; although it was on no such terms that ministers 
from Scotland and from continental countries were welcomed 
in England in the days of the Reformation. 

Bishop Wordsworth makes much of some expressions of 
sengees and brotherly kindness on the of John Knox 
and other Scottish Reformers to the bishops of the Church 
of England, as shewing that they did not yr? Episcopacy 
with feelings such as were expressed by ottish Presby- 
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terians in the next century. He calls us to observe that 
three Commissioners of the General Assembly, of whom 
Knox was one, wrote a letter, in 1564, to the ee of 
Canterbury and York, and subscribed themselves, ‘‘ Your 
loving brethren in Christ Jesus, and fellow-servants in his 
holy evangile;” and that in 1566, the General Assembly, 
‘‘under Knox’s guidance, and in his own words, addressed 
‘the Bishops of God’s Church in England’ as ‘ brethren 
who possessed with them the truth of Jesus Christ.’” What 
is the —— of all this for the Bishop’s purpose? Is 
it not rather evident that there is here an assertion of the 
rights of the Presbyterian ministry, utterly opposed to the 
exclusive claims of Episcopacy? It might also fairly be 
argued that if the archbishops and bishops of England ac- 
cepted such letters they must have thought very differently 
on the subject of church government from many of their 
successors, as, in fact, we know to have been the case. 

We have dwelt thus long on Bishop Wordsworth’s Rule of 
Faith, because it is the most important point at issue be- 
tween him and us, and that on which the whole ar ent 
turns. He attempts to adduce evidence in favour of Episco- 
pacy from Scripture, but his main reliance is on the testi- 
mony and practice of the primitive church, as supplementing 
and illustrating Scripture, and determining its meaning for 
us with an authority to which we are bound to defer. He 
says, indeed, in a tone somewhat like that of regret, that in 
consequence of the present divided state of the church, and 
the distance of time from the first preaching of the gospel, 
we now-a-days make the Bible, not only our most authorita- 
tive, but our primary referee;* but he ascribes so much 
value to Scripture as to acknowledge it indispensable to 
confirm us in the conviction which we entertain upon the 
testimony of the church concerning matters of faith, govern- 
ment, and worship, and to prevent us from accepting what 
a corrupt tradition might seem at any time to impose upon 
us.t It is on such terms that he deals with Scripture, in 
seeking evidence from it that there were, from the first, in 
the churches founded by the apostles, “‘ prelatical bishops, 
having presbyters under them.” 

Bishop Wordsworth frankly admits all that Presbyterians 
have been accustomed to assert concerning the equivalent 
signification of the terms bishop and presbyter or elder in 
Scripture. ‘These names might be applied,” he says, “‘ at 
first, very loosely and promiscuously.” He does not, there- 
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fore, attempt to maintain that the term bishop, as used in 
Scripture, is exclusively applicable to prelatical bishops, nor 
even that it is used in this sense at all. ‘All that we con- 
tend for,” he says, “‘is the office itself, involving a ee 
in the ministry, and the subordination of priests and dea- 
cons.”* He does not make much use of the favourite 
argument of many Episcopalians, from the angels of the 
churches, although he does not reject it as worthless, but re- 
fers to it with an air of confidence, speaking of ‘‘ that part 
of the Apocalypse which contains the letters written by St 
John to the angels or bishops of the churches of Asia 
Minor.” + To this argument we think it unnecessary to 
make more than passing reference. It consists in little else 
than the assumption that the angels of the churches must 
have been prelatical bishops, an assumption to which it is 
enough to oppose, as at least equally probable in itself, that 
of their being merely ‘‘ moderators” or presidents of the as- 
sembly of elders in their respective churches ; whilst.it may 
very reasonably be doubted if angel of the church is a term 
denoting a particular person at all, and is not employed in 
@ manner similar to that in which the term star is applied to 
the church itself. 

Bishop Wordsworth’s endeavour to prove that the churches 
founded by the apostles were from the first prelatical in 
their constitution, begins with the church of Jerusalem. 
He is at great pains to shew that the apostle James was 
bishop of Jerusalem; and it may be well to give his argu- 
ment in his own words, as it is set forth in an ap ndix to 
his discourse on the Scottish Reformation. It be seen 
from this, as we have already seen from his citation of texts 
to prove the duty of deference to primitive antiquity, that he 
interprets Scripture in accordance with a preconceived theory, 
making it serve his pu ose by unwarranted assumptions, 
and by inferences which would not naturally occur to a 
reader merely seeking from it such instruction as it was in- 
tended to give. It will be seen also how consistently he ap- 
plies his rule of faith, bringing in tradition to determine the 
sense of Scripture. ‘‘The up-growth and full development 
of the regularly organised threefold ministry in the first 
age was necessarily and designedly (See 1 Tim. iii. 6, ‘not a 
novice’) slow roe gradual.” In the use which he here 
ee of - words “‘ aig orn Dag the a epistle to 

y, he apparently forgets , according own 
admission, they do not relate to the office of prelatical 
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bishop, but to that of presbyter. His statement implies also 
the assumption that the church of the apostolic age was at 
a loss for persons fit to be exalted to the higher office of pre- 
latical bishop, whereas this is the very office which he as- 
signs to the apostle James, and which it is hard therefore to 
conceive why the other apostles should not equally have 
exercised, each selecting a see for himself. And he lays his 
whole argument open to the objection, that if churches 
could subsist without prelatical bishops and the threefold 
ministry at first, these cannot be essential to their constitu- 
tion now, nor to the validity of ordinances.—Having made 
this preliminary statement, he proceeds as follows :— 


“ At Jerusalem, indeed, as being then the headquarters, and (for a 
time) almost the only sphere of evangelical operations, the regular 
ministry appears to have been organized almost immediately after our 
Lord’s ascension and the descent of the Holy Ghost, that is, from the 
very first. And here it is that we must begin to raise the question of the 
right interpretation of the holy Scripture. At Jerusalem, during this 
early period, a.p. 83-48, we find the existence of deacons, Acts vi., 
and elders or presbyters, Acts xi. 80. We also find St James, the 
* brother’ of our Lord, mentioned in a way, and with marks of dis- 
tinction for which the previous notices of his name, as it occurs in 
the Gospels, had not prepared us. See Acts xii. 17, and Gal. i. 18. 
Again, about a.p. 48, we see the same pre-eminence given to St James 
at Jerusalem, Gal. ii. 9, and still more in Acts xv. 18-19, where he 
appears as President of the Council, though St Peter and St Paul, as 
well as other apostles, were also present. See also Gal. ii. 12. 
Again, in a.p. 56, we find St James, as before, resident at Jeru > 
with all his presbyters around him, prepared to receive St Pat. df his 
return thither, after his third and last apostolic journey, Acts xxi. 18. 
Once more, antecedently to all these events, we are told by St Paul, 
1 Cor. xv. 7, that our Lord, after his resurrection, vouchsafed to shew 
himself, specially and alone, to this same St James. 

‘* Here then’ are seven distinct passages of holy Scripture; and we 
desire to know how we are to account for the remarkable position 
which this particular apostle is seen to occupy in these several pas- 
sages, a position which is nowhere expressly explained or noticed in 
the New Testament ; in other words, we desire to know how to inter- 
pret, in a rational and satisfactory manner, these several passages of 
the New Testament, 

‘«¢ The answer to the inquiry is found, in a manner which admits of 
no dispute, by reference to a succession of competent witnesses, 
among the ancient fathers—viz., Papias (a disciple of St John), 
Hegesippus, Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Epiphanius, Jerome, Augustine, and Chrysostom, who all testify that 
this St James was not only one of the twelve apostles, but a bishop, 


a diocesan bishop, being appointed, some of them say, by our Lord 


himself, others by the apostolic body, to be the first bishop of Jeru- 
salem. With the help of this recorded fact, the passages of Scripture 
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which required explanation, are easily accounted for, and satisfactorily 
interpreted. But can they be accounted for, can they be interpreted 
on any other supposition ? 

** And if it be objected that we have no mention of St James's 
appointment as bishop in the New Testament, let it be remembered 
that we have likewise no mention of the appointment of presbyters at 
Jerusalem, of -whom, nevertheless, we read in Acts xi. 80, xv. 6, xxi. 
18, and elsewhere. 

‘* So much, then, for the interpretation of these passages of Scrip- 
ture, and for the form of government instituted in the first fully 


organised Christian church, viz., that of Jerusalem and the surround- 
ing district.” 


Such is the argument, employed also in his Synodical 
addresses, on the strength of which Bishop Wordsworth 
ventures to say, in his Synodical address of 1866, “It has, 
I think, been made apparent to men of truth-loving and im- 
partial minds, that Scripture shews to us a church at Jeru- 
salem organised under a threefold ministry.” It is not 
Scripture, however, which shews us what Bishop Words- 
worth desires us to see, but the alleged testimony of primitive 
antiquity, with which he makes Scripture to comply, under 
pretence of rationally interpreting it. His Scripture argu- 
ment fairly amounts to no more than this, that the texts 
which he quotes are capable of being explained—if, in- 
deed, they need explanation—in accordance with certain 
statements of the fathers concerning the position and 
office of ‘‘ St James” at Jerusalem. As to the evidence of 
the fathers which is adduced, Bishop Wordsworth ought to 
know that some of his witnesses are worse than doubtful ; 
whilst the others are so remote from the apostolic age that 
it is almost ridiculous to adduce their testimony as to the 
facts of that period. What would be thought of the testimony 
of an author of our own day concerning otherwise unestab- 
lished facts of the history of the Reformation? We know, 
moreover, that prelatic episcopacy existed at an early period 
in the history of the church, along with many corruptions of 
doctrine and worship; that arguments in its favour were 
eagerly sought, and that many of the fathers were far from 
scrupulously sifting the evidence on which they made state- 
ments consonant with the opinion and feeling of their times. 

It is interesting to observe how quietly Bishop Wordsworth 
assumes the district around Jerusalem, as well as Jerusalem 
itself, to have been included in the diocese of the apostle 
James. How wide the district was, he does not say, but the 
purpose to be served by the assumption is evident: the wider 
it was, the more likely that there were numerous rs 
and congregations under the diocesan’s charge. Will Bishop 
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. Wordsworth assert that there is a single text in Scripture 
which countenances the notion thus introduced by him in a 
professed exhibition of the meaning of Scripture ? 

If we do not find mention in Scripture of the appointment 
of presbyters or elders in Jerusalem, it is certain, however, 
that we find mention of them as existing there, and that the 
apostle Paul declares it proper that they should be ordained 
in every city. Their duties and qualifications are also fully 
declared by Paul, who often calls them‘bishops. It is re- 
markable, that if the distinct and superior office of a diocesan 
or prelatic bishop is equally indispensable to the proper 
constitution of the Christian Church, we have no similar 
statement of his duties and qualifications. It is remarkable 
also, that in the epistles of Paul to the churches, there is no 
mention made of their prelates, nor any indication of the 
want of them as a deficiency still to be supplied. Nor, if 
we descend to the fathers, do we find Clement of Rome, in 
his epistle to the Corinthians, which is unquestionably 
genuine and authentic, taking notice of any such chief pastor 
in the church of Corinth, a circumstance not easily to be 
explained on the supposition that a diocesan bishop existed 
there. The evidence of primitive antiquity itself, if duly 
examined, will not serve Bishop Wordsworth’s purpose; and 
abundant refutation of the argument which he founds upon 
it, is contained in the works of some of the most learned 
divines of the Church of England. Into this subject, how- 
ever, we cannot further enter. Nor, sorely as we feel 
tempted, can we, within the space allotted us, examine the 
seven passages of Scripture which he quotes in proof of the 
prelatic office of the apostle James. It is enough to invite 
the reader to look at them for himself. 

To primitive antiquity Bishop Wordsworth is in great 
haste to descend; having indeed brought up its a 
testimony to determine the meaning of Scripture, but finding 
himself in a more congenial atmosphere when he is away 
from Scripture and among the fathers of the first centuries. 
‘Tt is idle,” he says, in his synodical address of 1866, “to 
appeal to churches unsettled, or in course of settlement, and 
still under formation in the hands of the great Master 
Builder,—Philippi, or Corinth, or Antioch, or Rome,—as 
they severally appear in the New Testament, and not as we 
know, or have good reason to believe, that they became when 
settled, before the end of the first century, and therefore 
before the death of St John.” Why we should suppose the 
churches of Ephesus and Crete to have been fully organised - 
and settled before those of Antioch, Corinth, and Rome, 

‘Bishop Wordsworth does not tell us; we are left to imagine 
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that it is because the ancient histories have failed to provide — 
bishops for them till a later date. The New Testament 
being now conveniently dismissed, we are referred to “‘ writers 
of the highest authority upon matters of history and chron- 
ology,” for the names of — of Antioch, Rome, and 
Alexandria in the latter part of the first century, and to 
‘the historical proof still manifest in the succession of the 
chief original and central sees, Jerusalem, Ephesus, Antioch, 
Alexandria, Rome, and afterwards Constantinople.” In his 
discourse on the Scottish Reformation, Bishop Wordsworth 
a as perfectly conclusive concerning the historic facts, 

Fynes Clinton’s Fasti Romani. Thus it is that the New 
Testament is ‘‘ supplemented and illustrated,” as Bishop 
Wordsworth himself says, in his synodical address.of 1866. 
ineesee on what principles the foundations of the church 
were laid throughout the world, he says :— 


“We can only answer this question by looking to the known his- 
torical result, a result acknowledged and recorded by writers who were 
subject to no ecclesiastical bias. When an author like Mr 
Clinton, the greatest chronologist who has appeared since the days of 
Scaliger, records the succession of bishops in the four principal apos- 
tolical sees, with as much precision as he records the succession of 
archons at Athens and of consuls at Rome, we may feel sure that the 
facts rest on a basis which no incredulity can suffice to shake. And 
what is the result? That the succession commenced, not only at 
Jerusalem, but at Antioch, at Rome, and at Alexandria, i.¢. in the 
capitals of the three then known quarters of the globe, before the death 
of St John. And it is equally certain that what was begun so early 
in these and other principal cities of the Roman empire, was in course 
of another period of thirty or fifty years established universally else- 
where ; and so continued universal throughout the church, equally in 
the east and west, north and south, without interruption, till the 
period of the Reformation, that is, during fifteen centuries.” * 


This alleged universality of Episcopacy, Bishop Words- 
worth much insists upon, saying, for example, in his 
synodical address of 1866, that “‘to attribute it to any other 
cause than the influence and tradition of the apostles’ teach- 
ing and authority (bidden, as they were, to ‘go into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature’) is-a course 
which, at the present day, no competently informed, or 
accurately minded, or candidly disposed reader will venture 
to adopt.” These adjectives and their qualifying adverbs 
call for no remark. Such = of speech are cheap. But 
what of the historic fact ? Fynes Clinton not only gives 
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names and dates, but he adduces also his authorities, and a 
little examination of these—on which, unhappily, we cannot 
here propose to enter—would shew that the succession of 
bishops even in the chief sees is by no means certain. Euse- 
bius acknowledges the difficulty of discovering who were the 
successors of the apostles in the churches planted by them ; 
and Bishop Stillingfleet, having quoted him to this effect, 
goes. on to say, as we may gee well still say, notwith- 
standing all the progress of historic research :—‘* What 
becomes then of our unquestionable line of succession of the 
bishops of several churches, and the large diagrams made of 
the apostolical churches with every one’s name set down in 
his order, as if the writer had been Clarenciaux to the 
apostles themselves? Is it come to this at last, that we 
have nothing certain but what we have in Scriptures? And 
must then the tradition of the church be our rule to inter- 
ae Scriptures by? An excellent way to find out the truth 

oubtless, to bend the rule to the crooked stick, to make the 
judge stand to the opinion of his lacquey, what sentence he 
shall pass my the cause in question: to make Scripture 
stand cap in hand to tradition to know whether it may have 


leave to speak or no!”* It is a sad position in which 
Episcopalians place themselves, who — from the original 


protestant principles of the Church of England, to depend 
upon tradition and apostolical succession, not only for their 
exclusive claim, but for all their claim to exercise the minis- 
try of the gospel, for the value of their worship, and for 
their very hope of heaven. 

We cannot but also reflect that, even if the historic facts 
as to the succession of bishops in any church could be as 
sufficiently ascertained as they would need to be, if such 
important consequences are to be attached to them, the 

uestion would still remain, What the first bishops were ? 

d to this question many learned men of the Church of 
England, searching into the records of primitive antiquity, 
have given an answer as opposite to that of Bishop Words- 
worth, as their principles, illustrated by the above quotation 
from Stillingfleet, are to his principles. 

Bishop Wordsworth adduces, without hesitation, the au- 
thority of Ignatius, who, he says, is, ‘for a single writer, 
the most decisive of all who have borne witness to apostoli- 
cal principles.”+ He insists much on the respect due to 
Ignatius, and in his synodical address of 1866, quotes, as 





_ ® Stillingfleet’s Irenicum, part ii. chap. 7. 
t The words of Keble, adopted by Bishop Wordsworth in his Discourse on 
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rfectly conclusive, the often quoted sentence: ‘‘ Study, my 
rethren, to be subject to the bishop, and the presbyters, 
and the deacons; for he that is subject to them, obeys 
Christ who appointed them.” He does not seem to 
aware that any doubt hangs over the epistles ascribed to 
Ignatius; that not a few still reject them all indiscrimi- 
nately as mere forgeries ; whilst others, as Neander, regard 
them as full of fraudulent interpolations, intended to favour 
hierarchical institutions. He might have paused before 
— the quotation, to which he ascribes so much value, if 
he had remembered that it is not from one of the three 
epistles which alone Cureton admits as genuine. If the 
cause of prelacy cannot be maintained without the aid of 
Ignatius, it may be given up at once. 

Having brought forward his arguments from Scripture 
and primitive antiquity to establish the claims of diocesan 
episcopacy, Bishop Wordsworth does not shrink from follow- 
ing out his principles to some, at least, of their necessary 
consequences. He condemns the Presbyterian ministry 
along with Presbyterian worship, as “‘self-devised and ex- 
temporaneous” ;* and ridicules the idea that any improve- 
ments in worship, such as Dr Robert Lee and others suggest, 
“‘ will suffice to render the worship itself well-pleasing and 
satisfactory, so to speak, in the sight of Him who is the 
object of it, unless it is to be offered, not in violation of, but 
in accordance with the ordinance which (if we are to believe 
the testimony of the universal church) He has instituted for 
the offering of the homage which, in the public congregation, 
we pay to Him.” The consequences of Bishop Wordsworth’s 
principles are sufficiently grave to warrant all earnestness, 
alike in the advocacy and the refutation of them. But for the 
exclusive claims which he labours to establish, there might 
be co-operation and yapevens | recognition among those 
whose different forms of church government prevent a full 
incorporating union; and the real unity of the church would 
become apparent, as it was in the days of the Reformation. 

It may be proper to follow Bishop Wordsworth for a little 
in some of the subsidiary arguments which he does not dis- 
dain to use, and which he has framed with particular regard 
to the people of Scotland. He labours to shew that the 
Reformers were not extremely opposed to episcopacy, but 
were led to the adoption of a presbyterian system through 
supposed necessity of circumstances, and because of the 
opposition of the prelates of the Roman Catholic Church to 
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their just demands. In his synodical address of 1866, he 
Bays :— 


‘‘ Nothing is more true than a remark recorded of the most eminent 
of my predecessors in the See of Dunblane, the saintly Bishop Leigh- 
ton, viz., that Presbyterianism, when it first arose, ‘ was set up rather 
by accident than of design ’—the accident, for the most part, of an 
assumed necessity. It was so in Germany ; it was so in Switzerland ; 
and any one who will be at the pains to trace impartially from first to 
last the published sentiments of Luther and Calvin, will have no 
hesitation of assenting to the truth of what has now been said. 
Happily, in England, the accident of this necessity did not occur ; but 
it did occur in this country. The course of our Reformers on the 
great question of the Christian ministry was not shaped by principles 
which previous conviction had led them to adopt ; but, on the con- 
trary, the principles which they eventually professed were shaped by 
the supposed necessities of the course they took in order to escape from 
the usurpations and corruptions against which they had to contend.” 


Too little credit for acting on principle is here given to 
the Reformers. It may readily be granted that with them 
the subject of church government did not occupy a very 

rominent place. Luther had advanced far in his career of 
formation, before he even declared against the papacy ; 
and it is to little purpose that passages are quoted from the 


* writings of the Reformers to shew what they would at first 
have submitted to, if they could only have obtained doctrine 
and worship in accordance with God’s word. It remains 
unquestionable that the Reformers, with one consent, 
asserted views concerning the Christian ministry and the 
constitution of the Christian church, wholly at variance 
with the pretensions of Episcopacy to divine right and apos- 
tolical succession. Bisho on beans confounds things 
essentially different, when he quotes in favour of his scheme 
of episcopacy, expressions intended only of an episco 
set up for convenience, or in compliance with the wishes of 
civil rulers, and claiming only to be received by a reformed 
church as tolerable or suitable in the circumstances. If 
such expressions can be adduced from some of the writings 
of Calvin, we see principles wholly opposed to the claims of 
the “threefold ministry” laid down by him in his Insti- 
tutes. And if, even there, he refrains from setting forth 
any particular form of church government, as necessary or 
best for the church, it is evidently because he did not regard 
it as of such poneny importance as in Bishop Wordsworth’s 
view it is. Even the Westminster Confession of Faith con- 
tains no more than a statement of general principles on the 
subject of church government, although the members of the 
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Westminster Assembly were far from being indifferent as to 
the claims of Presbyterianism. 

It is contrary to historic fact that at the time of the Re- 
formation any necessity existed, or could be supposed to exist, 
for the adoption of a system of church government different 
from an Episcopacy based on apostolic succession. It is con- 
trary to the principles of the Reformation; but if these 
principles had been different, and the Reformers had thought 
the transmission of orders by imposition of the hands of 
bishops a thing of importance, they could easily have ob- 
tained it ; for some bishops of the Roman Catholic Church 
joined them, bringing “‘ orders” in all the purity derivable 
from centuries of gross corruption, and from hands foul with 
vice. Scotland itself had one; and the connection between 
the Scottish Reformers and the Church of England was so 
intimate, that they would easily have procured assistance 
from that quarter. Indeed, their not adopting the Episco- 
palian system already established in England, when they 
were s0 much indebted to the aid of Queen Elizabeth’s 
troops in their contest with the Queen Regent of Scotland 
and her French auxiliaries, is of itself a proof that they held 
views opposed to Episcopacy. Nor did even the archbishops 
and bishops of the English Church then maintain any such 
scheme as that of Bishop Wordsworth. It was not till the 
latter part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign that the divine right 
of Episcopacy began to be asserted in the Church of Eng- 
land; and when Mr Bancroft, afterwards Bishop Bancroft, 
asserted it, Dr Reynolds, Professor of Divinity in Oxford, 
thought it good to quote against him the common judgment 
of the reformed churches, naming amongst them the Church 
of Scotland and the Church of England itself, as well as of © 
‘‘ all that have laboured in reforming the church for the last 
five hundred years,” who have taught, he says, “‘ that all 
pastors, be they bishops or Pr si have equal authority 
and power by God’s word.” Nothing is more certain than 
that the principal Reformers of the Church of E d held 
the essential parity of bishops and priests ; nor does Whit- 
gift, in his defence of Episcopacy against Cartwright, assert 
anything more strongly than that no kind of government is 
expressly appointed in the word of God. In 1547, the arch- 
bishops, bishops, and other learned men of the Church of 
England; gave in answers to questions propounded by the 
Lower House of Convocation, which, as summed up b 
Cranmer, asserted indeed the sate of the sovereign in suc. 
terms as few now-a-days would assent to, but clearly declared 
that bishops and priests were “‘both one office in the be- 


ginning of Christ’s religion.” 
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It seems strange that Bishop Wordsworth, representing 
an accident of necessity, or assumed necessity, as having 
determined the form of church government in Scotland and 
other protestant countries generally, should place England 
in contrast as a happy exception. The Scottish Reformers 
might have had bishops if they had chosen, but could the 
English Reformers so easily have adopted Presbyterianism ? 
How can any one, writing on such a subject, overlook the 
constraint under which the Reformers of England were laid 
by the government? From the day when Henry VIII. found 
it convenient to adopt the cause of protestantism, the 
Church of England was moulded by a despotic government, 
and the Reformers yielded in many points to the wishes of 
the sovereign, making concessions, the sad consequences of 
which are very apparent in England at the present day. 

Bishop Wordsworth exults in quoting from the Scottish 
Confession of Faith of 1560, the words, ‘‘ We do not think 
that any policy can be appointed for all ages, times, and 
places.” He adduces this as proof that the Reformers 
thought “‘ that the policy, and therewith the ministry, of the 
church, admits of change,” and he says, ‘‘ Doubtless, it was, 
or appeared to be, convenient for them so to think.” How 
little reason he has for supposing their opinions to have 
been thus governed, we have already seen. What right he 
has to identify the question of the policy and the ministry of 
the church, it is for him to shew. We must again advert to 
the wide difference between the acknowledgment of Episco- 
pacy as in certain circumstances allowable, and the admis- 
sion of its exclusive claims. Even the Confession of 1560, 
brief as it is, lays down principles clear enough against 
these, and particularly in its utter rejection of tradition, and 
assertion of the supreme authority of the word of God. 

Bishop Wordsworth makes use, as many others have 
done before him, of an argument from the appointment of 
Superintendents in the Scottish Church at the Reformation, 
to shew that the Reformers had no such belief in the 
scriptural parity of ministers as afterwards prevailed in 
Scotland. The superintendents, however, were subject to 
church courts, as the ministers of particular congregations 
were; in these courts they had no higher place than other 
ministers; and at the ordination of Spottiswoode, superin- 
tendent of Lothian, John Knox, minister at Edinburgh, 
presided. This is not very prelatic. The appointment of 
superintendents was, in fact, a mere temporary expedient, 
an accommodation of the policy to the circumstances of the 
church, rendered necessary by the want of a sufficient 
number of ministers. In the first General Assembly of the 
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Church of Scotland, December 1560, there were only six 
ministers, who, it must be remembered, were not there as 
the representatives of a larger body, but were all the minis- 
ters of the church. Whilst some were appointed to particular 
congregations, others were appoin to take charge of 
districts. Thus, whilst Knox became minister at Edinburgh, 
Spottiswoode was made superintendent of Lothian. When 
we consider the part taken by Knox in the Reformation, and 
the respect in which he was held, it is impossible to conceive 
that the office assigned to Spottiswoode was deemed higher 
than his. Nor were the superintendents appointed to have 
the oversight of other pastors, but of readers who were to 
conduct public be amp r= proper pastors could not be 
provided, to supply as best they might the want of a settled 
ministry in large and destitute districts. It is one of the 
excellencies of Presbyterianism that it is capable of accom- 
modation to all variety of circumstances. 

Bishop Wordsworth’s argument to shew that the views of 
the Scottish Reformers were not utterly opposed to prelacy 
—an argument which if it were perfectly conclusive would 
be to no purpose in respect to his theory of the exclusive 
claim of prelacy with apostolical succession—is connected 
with what may be called a historic scheme of Scottish 
Presbyterianism, an attempt to shew that it has changed its 
basis from time to time, and particularly, that having been 
established at the Reformation on the ground of expediency, 
it passed in 1638 to the ground of divine right, and returned 
at the Revolution Settlement in 1690, to that of expediency 
again, as determined by the will of the people. His scheme 
seems plausible when he is allowed to state it in his own 
way, and when every fact of history is left out of sight, 
except those which he brings into prominence for his own 
He makes no allusion to the long struggle between 

piscopacy and Presbytery in the reign of James VI., the 
despotic attempts of the king to introduce Episcopacy, and 
the resistance of the church; he does not appear even to 
have heard of the. names of Robert Bruce, and John David- 
son, and Andrew Melville, but passes at once from 1560 to 
1638, with the words, ‘‘ Next it was discovered, or supposed 
to be discovered, that the presumed variableness of church 
ministry was not to be extended so as to admit of bishops; 
and consequently, the General Assembly which met at 
Glasgow in 1688, solemnly pronounced that Episcopacy 
‘was condemned by the acts of this kirk as having no 
warrant nor fundament in the word of God,’”’* upon which, 
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he reminds us, the Presbyterians proceeded to bind them- 
selves by the Solemn League and Covenant of 1648, to 
“‘ extirpate” Episcopacy not only in Scotland, but through- 
out the three kingdoms, asserting ‘‘the seriptural and 
divine character” of Presbyterianism, with its clerical parity. 
“Thus it came to pass,” he says, ‘‘that in less than a 
century the original accident, casting off its plea of a liberal 
and enlightened indifference, became a determinate and 
deeply settled design, binding upon the conscience as if by 
express revelation and command of God.” Had he traced 
the history of that century, he would have found reason to 
think that the principles asserted in 1638, were in fact the 
principles asserted in 1560, and contended for during all the 
intervening years, with increasing sense of their importance, 
and that particularly with reference to the great question of 
the independence of the church, which the king continually 
laboured to subject to his own despotic sway. 

As Bishop Wordsworth suddenly passes from 1560 to 
1638, so he passes from 1688 to 1690, and finds the 
Presbyterians of Scotland accepting, as he thinks, a new 
basis of Presbyterianism. 


‘* The basis of Presbyterianism, as established at the Revolution in 
1690, was again subjected to a change, and a change more remarkable 
than any which it had previously undergone. This was owing to the 
policy of King William, who, maintaining ‘ Moderation’ with an iron 
hand, insisted upon the sinking of all claims, such as had been before- 
hand put forth, of a fanatical or even of a religious character. And 
thus it happened that the system of church government which had 
boasted so loudly in its testimony in behalf of the sole headship of 
Christ, as against prelacy, that is, as we believe, against Christ's own 
institution, was now content to derive its sanction, not from any real 
or pretended powers of that Headship, not from any alleged religious 
or ecclesiastical principle, not even from a constitutional enactment in 
which the spirituality was represented or had any share, but simply 
from secular and political dictation, assuming to give effect to the 
popular will. But as time went on, after William's death, and still 
more after the union with England, anxiety was felt and shewn to 
rectify, as far as might be, this strange anomaly, and the standing 

int of presbytery passed once more into what may be regarded as a 

ourth variety, less lax and indeterminate than the position which it 
first took up in 1560, but also less definite and exclusive than that to 
which it advanced in 1688. It was satisfied to claim the authority of 
Scripture for its own ministry, without denying to other differing or 
even discordant forms of ministry the sanction of the-same authority. 
By an Act of Assembly in 1701, followed up by a recommendation 
made in 1705, it required all probationers and presentees to profess 
themselves ‘persuaded that the Presbyterian government of this 
church is founded upon the word of God and agreeable thereto.’ In 
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short, it supposed, contrary to the belief of the universal church for 
fifteen centuries, that our Lord and His apostles instituted no one 
form of the Christian ministry, and that Scripture accordingly has 
left the door open for more than one. This is the position of Estab- 
lished Presbyterianism at the present day.” * 

After more on this point, Bishop Wordsworth adds that this 
— of the Establishment is one which does not satisfy the 

ree Church, which has returned to the more advanced position 
of the Covenanters. He does not seem to be aware that the 
Free Church merely exhibits the views always entertained by 
a large portion of the Church of Scotland from 1690 to 1843. 
It is not saree 4 to discuss the relative positions of the Estab- 
lished Church, the Free Church, and other existing bodies of 
Presbyterians, with reference to the claims of their common 
Presbyterianism. But with regard to the Revolution Settle- 
ment, it must be borne in mind that it was not satisfactory to 
the greater of the Presbyterians of Scotland, although it 
was cme the best that could be obtained. They ob- 
jected to it, however, not on account of any supposed renuncia- 
tion of the cause of Presbyterianism in Scotland, but because 
it was not to be reconciled in their estimation with the Solemn 
League and Covenant, which embraced the three kingdoms. 
King William was placed in a position of great difficulty, in 
having to recognise Episcopacy as the established form of re- 
ligion in England, and Presbyterianism in Scotland, and it 
would not have been possible for him to assent to any extreme 
assertion of divine right for either. Nothing of the kind was 
demanded in England, and the Parliament of Scotland adopted 
a mode of. expression intended to smooth over the difficulty, 
maintaining Presbyterianism in Scotland without reference to 
England or Ireland. Bishop Wordsworth makes a great mis- 
take in confounding the action of the parliament or nation 
with the action of the Church, and if the Church submitted 
too readily, we must remember that it had been weakened by 
nearly thirty years of sore persecution. There is no evidence, 
however, of any renunciation of the highest claims of Presby- 
terianism on the part of the Church, whatever acknowledg- 
ment may have been implied of the impossibility of asserting 
them successfully as to the three kingdoms. The Act of 
Assembly requiring probationers and presentees to express 
their belief that resbyterianism is agreeable to the word of 
God, and founded thereon, is as strongly expressed as could be 
thought likely, except in a time of violent controversy. If 
men can accept it as the profession of their belief, who do not 
believe in an exclusive divine right of Presbyterianism, it is 
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perhaps all the better on this account, as not bringing _ 
cular views of church government into too high me 4 ut it 


more naturally expresses the belief of Presbyterians who hold 
the divine right most strongly. Let Bishop Wordsworth have 
a statement by any church that Episcopacy is founded on the 
word of God and agreeable thereto, would he explain it as ad- 
mitting the similar claims of Presbyterianism and Independ- 
ency ? 

it ought also to be considered that the Act of the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland in 1690, “ratifying the Confession of Faith 
and settling Presbyterian Church-government,” revived and 
confirmed the Act of 1592, which has been called the great 
charter of Presbyterianism in Scotland, so that Presbyterianism 
was not re-established on a new basis, ‘but restored to the basis 
on which it was established before. 

We have not yet done, however, with Bishop Wordsworth’s 
subsidiary arguments. He goes on to shew that Presbyterian- 
ism has been found by experience not to be expedient. He 
refers to the general abandoment of Presbyterianism by the 
upper classes of society, as shewing that there is not now such 
an argument of expediency in favour of Presbyterianism as 
could be urged in 1690; he dwells on the desirableness of 
having all classes united in one church, and asks us to con- 
sider that the upper classes “have the best opportunities of 
forming a sound judgment.” What causes have led the aris- 
tocracy of Scotland so generally to attach themselves to the Epis- 
copal Church, it ae not be difficult to shew ; but to ascribe 
it to any kind of judgment on questions of church polity would 
be ridiculous. Nor is it less ridiculous to assert their oppor- 
tunities of forming a sound judgment to be superior to on 


of the educated classes of the community in general. 

Bishop Wordsworth further adduces ten distinct arguments 
against the expediency of the existing system of Presbyterianism 
in Scotland. The following are his own words :— 


‘* Where then, I must ask, are the fruits of this expediency to be 
seen? Certain it is, they are not seen (1) in the union, actual or 
possible, of the Presbyterian system with the Catholic Church either 
of the present or of the past ; neither are they seen (2) in the united- 
ness of the Presbyterian body within itself, or in its capacity for com- 
bining or comprehending the different classes of the people who are 
supposed to have adopted it; neither are they seen (8) in the habits 
of practical piety which it has fostered, or in the frequency of the 
opportunities which it affords for the celebration of public worship ; 
neither are they seen (4) in the reverence and solemnity with which 
the worship of the one day in the week that is so hallowed is actually 
performed, or with which even the two great sacraments of the gospel 
are commonly administered ; neither are they seen (5) in the honour 
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and respect paid to the word of God by the public reading of the holy 
Scriptures, or even by the public saying of the Lord’s prayer, both of 
which it was, till of late years, ‘almost the universal custom to omit;’ 
neither are they seen (6) in the satisfaction which the system gives 
either to simple or to cultivated minds by the doctrinal standards 
which it has adopted for their instruction and edification in the truth, 
and in the knowledge of God as the creator of the world, and of Jesus 
Christ as the Redeemer of all mankind ; neither are they seen (7) in 
the contributions which it has made to learning in or to 
theological literature in particular, for in almost every department of 
that literature, dogmatical, critical, exegetical, historical, pastoral, it 
has been singularly barren; neither are they seen (8) in the moral 
condition exhibited by our population at large, either in our towns or 
cities, or in rural districts ; neither are they seen (9) in the cultiva- 
tion of those minor virtues, such as regard for decency and cleanliness, 
which tend so largely to the well-being of a people, and which the pro- 
verb characterizes as ‘ akin to godliness ;’ neither are they seen (10) 
in the assiduity of pastoral ministrations upon the sick (not from want 
of zeal or conscientiousness in the ministers themselves, but from the 
labour, needlessly and perversely onerous, as it appears to us, of the - 
preparations to be made during the week for their Sunday services) ; 
while from the dying is withheld, contrary to the rule and practice of 
the primitive church, the viaticum for their last journey.” * 


In adducing some of these objections to Scottish Presby- 
terianism, Bishop Wordsworth seems almost to have forgotten 
the charity which he so strongly professes. It is unn 
to reply to them one by one. Some of them, as the first, have 
been sufficiently discussed already. The bishop’s complaint of 
the want of the viaticum in Presbyterian Churches, leads to 
—— much deeper than those of church government. The 

ivisions which exist, and have long existed among Presby- 
terians in Scotland, are much to be lamented; but are they 
greater than those which exist among Episcopalians, nominally 
members of theoneChurchof England? Are they nearly nad 
It is to be remembered that Scottish Presbyterians, of different 
denominations, rejoice in acknowledging one another as belong- 
ing to the same great church of Christ. As to practical piety, it 
is difficult to say anything which may be sustained by proof. 
As to opportunities of public worship, a question is raised, which 
has evidently nothing to do with Presbyterianism or Episcopacy, 
whatever may have been the practice on one side or the other; 
as to the reverent celebration of the sacraments, Bishop Words- 
worth might have been silent, considering the admission of all 
and sundry to the Lord’s table in England, and the frequent 
dispensation of the sacrament of baptism in Scotland, by 
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Episcopalian ministers, to fugitives from Presbyterian discipline, 
for the fee of teem We need not inquire abou the 
reverence paid to the one hallowed day of the week. It has 
generally been believed to be ter in Presbyterian Scotland 
than in Episcopalian England. The reading of the word of 
God is generally practised in Presbyterian Churches, and the 
¥ saying of the Lord’s Prayer” is also common, although it is 
not believed to be necessary. As to contributions to theological 
literature, it must be considered not only how much greater 
the Church of England is, in the number of its ministers, than 
all the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, but how much 
better are their incomes, enabling them to devote themselves 
to studies which the ministers of Scotland only with 
desire. Bishop Wordsworth, however, underrates the actual 
attainments of Scottish Presbyterians in theological literature. 
As to the moral condition of the population in town or 
country, Scotland may bear to be compared with England. 
Bishop Wordsworth probably refers to the large number of 
illegitimate births in Scotland, but he probably forgets that 
these are most numerous in the districts in which Episcopacy 
is most prevalent, and that they are far more accurately re- 
corded than in England, so that the real difference between the 
two countries does not appear from the registrars’ returns. 
That illegitimate births are most numerous in the very districts 
in which Episcopacy is most prevalent, ought to silence its 
advocates, at least upon this point. 
We have now examined Bishop Wordsworth’s plea for pre- 
. We have given the first place to the question of the 
rule of faith, as really the most important. We have followed 
Bishop Wordsworth into his subordinate ments. It re- 
_ mains for us only to remind the reader, that the question is not 
one between Episcopacy and Presbytery, as the ibly best 
schemes of government of the church of God, but between pre- 
latic Episcopacy, with apostolic succession, and all other forms 
of church government. The claim advanced by Bishop Words- 
worth, is that of the exclusive right of prelatic Episcopacy. The 
whole Presbyterian Church of Scotland repels it. It is founded 
also on a rule of faith, which not only the Presbyterians of 
Scotland, but the Churches of the Reformation, with one con- 
sent condemn. 
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Art. VIL—~The Movements of owr Times, and their Probable 
| Tasues-—The Crisis at Rome. 


Eos ages while the world was yet young, it was fore- 
told that there awaited it a second youth—a grand era of 
moral renovation. The institutions under which society at the 
inning was placed, were not designed to be perpetual, or to 
stand till the world’s end. They were wholly ne a | and 
rovisional, The very quality which constituted their fitness 
or the time then being, rendered them unfit for the age that was 
to come, and accordingly all the prophets spake of a great revo- 
lution that was to pass over the world. At what time that 
revolution should ee they did not say ; but they strove to 
fix the eyes and the hopes of men upon it as a new and grander 
starting point in history—a second birth-day of the world. 

This great change the prophets describe in metaphorical 
lan, owever desirous to have a close view of this new 
and better state, the world could not be told it in plain terms. - 
It was not able to hear it. It was shewn it through a glass 
darkly. Indeed, the prophets themselves were no wiser in this 
respect than those whom they addressed ; but speaking by that 
Spirit who “ knoweth the end from the beginning,” they fore- 
told “a new heavens and a new earth,” which were to replace 
the old, and wherein should dwell righteousness and 
This lan e shadowed forth, sublimely but dimly, the kines 
that awaited the world; nevertheless it made two things un- 
mistakeably certain regarding it : first, that it would be a radi- 
cal and universal change; and second, that it would be a 
beneficent one. The world would find itself placed under hap- 
pier conditions, and would enter upon a new and nobler 
existence. “The former things shall not be remembered, nor 
come into mind.” 

We pause here to note the fact, an instructive one surely, that 
it was from the mountain-tops of Judea that this great coming 
day of renovation was first descried. It was seen across the 
four great empires, not yet arisen, but which, before that day 
should come, were to interject their long ages of oppression and 
suffering. But although at so vast a distance, the b geay of 
Israel had a clear, distinct, and sure vision of it, and they fore- 
told its coming, not doubtfully, and after the fashion of the 
heathen oracles, with studied and impenetrable ambiguity, but 
in language as definite and plain as could then be made intel- 
ligible to men, and with imagery vivid and glowing, like per- 
sons who speak of what they know, and describe what they 
have seen. All this time, be it farther remarked, while the 
prophets of Israel were standing in the light of that morning, 
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their faces reflecting its glow, and their raiment glistening with 
its brightness, the seers of heathendom were groping in the 
night. Though they stood on tiptoe and strained their eyes, 
not a streak of light could they see on the horizon. To them 
all was dark, dark as to dwellers in a sepulchre. And surely 
it ought to count for something on the side of the Bible, that 
the first welcome to liberty was sung on the harp of the pro- 
phets. The poets of Greece and Rome were as yet inditing 
odes to war; or singing songs to the divinities of love or of the 
wine-cup; or basely pandering to tyrants; or, which was as 
bad, ministering fuel to the guilty ambition of nations, or rather 
of one nation, for higher they never rose in their ideas of 
liberty than to the picture of Rome sitting in power predomi- 
nant, while the nations of the world lay quieted, not liberated, 
beneath her iron sceptre. This was the golden age they fore- 
told ; not such was the golden age of the prophets. Liberty, 
as they painted her, was no doubtful figure, making her advent 
amidst dhe lurid clouds of battle, attired in the stained raiment 


of conflict. She was the living morning, all freshness and 3 
descending from the skies, and treading in her golden sandals 
on the mountain tops. The finest odes to liberty ever written 
are the forty-first and forty-second chapters of Isaiah; the 
ninety-sixth and ninety-eighth Psalms. The conceptions of 


liberty, which these compositions embody, are so just; the 
sympathy which they breathe with it is so genuine and deep ; 
and the joy with which they welcome it is so rapt and passion- 
ate, setting all nature on fire, as it were, by their enthusiasm, 
and awakening into song valley and hill, ocean and dry-land, 
the great cedar and the humble shrub, that they immeasurably 
surpass in sublimity and power, I do not say the finest compo- 
sitions of the poets of Greece and Rome, but the grandest ~ 
sages in the grandest poets of all time. And yet t 
unrivalled productions came from the Jew—the Jew, whose 
national history, whose territorial isolation, and whose very 
— nursed him in pride and exclusiveness, and unfitted 

im, one would have thought, for contemplating with a satis- 
faction so unfeigned and unbounded, the spectacle of all the 
nations of the earth equally enfranchised, dignified, and blessed 
with himself. So far had inspiration lifted him above his age, 
above his nation, above himself. 

But we return. What are the signs that this great era of 
renovation draws nigh? To this topic we now restrict our- 
selves. 

We must premise that the true starting-point of modern his- 
tory is the Reformation. Then society received into its bosom 
the seed of a new life. That seed was the word of God. That 
word taught men to seek renewal of heart and reformation of 
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life, not from a rite or a ceremony, but from the Holy Spirit. 
The rite impotent and dead could impart no life to the soul ; 
but the Spirit of God, to which men were now led by the word, 
could and did im life. Here an individual, there a little 
community was found, whose spiritual nature had been quick- 
ened, and whose intellectual and social nature had shared in 
that quickening, and thus, in process of time, there came to be 
a new world. In the ages previous to the Reformation, society 
had been cut off from the fountain of its being; it had lain 
benumbed and stagnant ; but now this celestial breath entered 
into it and awoke it. Conscience, aforetime dethroned, re- 
sumed its office. In conscience there was furnished a basis 
for law; and under the egis of law liberty arose, and with 
liberty came letters, science, and all the industrial activities. 
In short, civilisation, in all its beautiful forms and endless va- 
rieties, had a second morning as well as Christianity. 

This new society could not come into existence without rend- 
ing and dislocating the old out of which it arose. The latter 
half of the sixteenth century, and good part of the seventeenth, - 
were passed in terrible conflicts. Christendom became a scene 
of armies and battle-fields, of scaffolds and blazing states. The 
eighteenth century was one of rest. The combatants were ex- 
hausted. The nineteenth century saw the struggle renewed, 
but with other weapons, and in a higher sphere. It was now 
seen, that by some strange process which men could not ex- 
plain, but which, nevertheless, they felt to be an undoubted 
actuality, the sword which appeared to be winning all was in 
reality losing all. The kingdoms arrayed, at the beginning of 
this great quarrel, on what mp Poe to be the winning side, 
were found at the end of the day on the losing side; superi- 
ority, prestige, and even empire had in large measure 
away from them. Holland and the rest of the Protestant 
states, on the other hand, after all the sackings, burnings, and 
slaughterings to which they were subjected, rose steadily in 
spirit, in wealth, and in power, and were found to be stronger 
at the end of the struggle than they had been at its beginning. 
This was a startling discovery ; and it a change in 
the method of carrying on the war. e sword, which was 
dangerous only to the victor, must be laid aside, and other 
weapons, of more ethereal mould, and fitted to combat ideas 
and not bodies merely, must be had recourse to. This brings 
us to the struggle as carried on in our own century, and neces- 
sitates a survey of the principles which are at this hour strug- 
gling on the wide field of Christendom. 

To enumerate them all, or to dwell upon them individually, 
were impossible in so rapid a sketch. Our aim is to trace 
their combinations and to fix the eye upon their manifest con- 
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vergence upon some grand issue at no great distance from the 
present hour. 

The one grand and prominent characteristic of our times is 
their broad and strongly marked dualism. It is an undoubted 
fact, that all the principles in conflict at this hour, multitudin- 
ous as they are, and diverse as they seem, are resolvable into 
two categories, and constitute unitedly but two great 
movements—antagonistic of course—the one working persis- 
tently to pull the world down ; the other working as persis- 
tently, and we dare hope more effectively, to lift the world up. 
This dualism was scarce perceptible before the Reformation. 
Then one principle stood up in over-mastering strength, and 
as a consequence it had the whole field to itself. Ever since 
the sixteenth century this dualism has been more or less 
marked. In our times it is strongly so; indeed, we may say, 
it is now perfected. It irresistibly suggests the idea of per- 
sonal agency. In contemplating it we feel as if watching the 

rogress of two plans, the development of two sets of ideas. 
We see two minds, two beings in conflict. Necessarily two, 
because the movements are antagonistic, and the ideas of 
which they are the expression could not be the product of one 
and the same mind ; and yet not more than two, because the 
characteristic of these movements is duality. We feel as if 
the veil were lifted, and the spiritual actors, in visible form, 
stood before us. Behind the thin curtain, we see mighty 
shades moving to and fro in the tide of battle. It is, as in the 
Apocalyptic vision, when “there was war in heaven, Michael 
and his angels fought against the dragon, and the dragon 
fought and his angels.” is dualism of itself indicates con- 
vergence, and most ey ae a not distant crisis. 

e turn first to the adverse side of this dual movement. 
Here we find two powerful principles in operation, infidelit 
and ritualism. The scepticism of our times is not a British 
manifestation merely, or an European manifestation only, it is 
world wide. In countries lying far beyond the pale of Chris- 
tendom has it broken out. But it takes different names in the 
different countries. It is known as Positivism in France, as 
Rationalism in Germany, as Materialism and Criticism in Eng- 
land, as Pantheism in India. But wherever we meet it, or by 
whatever name known, it is identically the same. There is 
but one seepticism in the world. It has myriads of acute 
minds in its service, both in Europe and in India. It is creating 
new forms of thought ; it is framing new codes of morality ; 
it is inventing new theories of government ; and is thus pre- 
paring in silence a great political and social revolution. 
scepticism is in the air. It is confined no longer to the schools, 
it pervades all society. It is found in all churches, even the 
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most orthodox ; and where it may not be professed as a creed, 
it is felt as an influence. It is seen in the longing for one 
knows not what kind of liberty, for certainly that cannot be 
- “free thought” which is not “true thought.” It is seen in 

the disposition to reject all previously ascertained and de- 
monstrated truth, and go through the process for one’s self. It 
is seen in the softening of the moral sense. Scepticism has 
unbound the loins of the age, hence gigantic fraudulencies in 
the commercial world, and a readiness, we fear, to do equally 
gigantic and criminal deeds in the political, when occasion 
shall serve. Conscience as a power has vastly declined; with 
conscience has departed confidence, that cement which armies 
and force can so ill supply ; the social machine begins to open, 
part falls away from part, and the yawning rents strike the 
minds of men with terror, as betokening a —_— dissolution. 
The world, say the continentals, has grown dim with age. The 


earth is rotten and has ceased to produce. They have a de- 
spairing sense of the need of some new vitalising and purifying 
p rae | Meanwhile the darkness grows from one hour to - 
another ; and the men of modern Europe are oppressed by a 
foreboding not unlike that which Pliny tells us took i 

of the Pompeians, when the shower of ashes fell upon them, 
and they thought that that eternal night had come in which 


the world and the gods themselves were to perish. 

Infidelity has always been a less formidable antagonist of 
Christianity than superstition, inasmuch as it lacks organiza- 
tion. An attempt was made by the late Auguste Compte to 
remedy this great defect. He conceived the project of conven- 
ing a conclave or synod of sceptical philosophers, who were to 
pass edicts and to carry them into effect, how, or by what 
means, he did not very clearly explain. Thus he hoped to 
constitute a new priesthood, who should be empowered to 
reform all the worships of earth, and re-organize all the govern- 
ments of the world, and so supply what infidelity so much 
lacked, a capacity, namely, of combined action. In this way, 
Compte hoped, infidelity would dethrone the three great chiefs 
of the existing religions—Mahomet, the Pope, and Christ. 
Compte has gone to his grave ; the conclave of the new priest- 
hood has not yet holden its first sitting ; but till it has done 
so, and till it te found the means of giving effect to its edicts, 
infidelity must be content to be simply the ally of some better 
organised power. 

e come now to ritualism. We don’t intend discussing it 
as a principle : what we design is to mark it out as an element 
in the combinations of our time. In ritualism we just witness 
a@ resuscitation of the spirit or essence of idolatry ; for what is 
the main idea at the bottom of idolatry? Is it not this, that 
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in the priest there resides a divine or superhuman power, in 
virtue of which he can impart to the rites he performs a cer- 
tain ghostly or necromantic potency which operates a change 
upon the soul? In whatever clime we meet idolatry, whether - 
in a Brahminic temple on the Ganges, in St Peter’s at Rome, 
or in St Alban’s in London, this is its one fundamental idea. 
It is renewal by a rite, instead of renewal by the truth. It is 
salvation by the priest, instead of salvation by the Spirit. 

On the Continent, since 1830, the ritualism of one class has 
kept pace with the scepticism of another class. But the mar- 
vel is, that in England, of all countries, ritualism should have 
had so wide and conspicuous a revival. It is coming in like a 
flood ; nay, not the rite only, but the thing which the rite sig- 
nifies. It spreads like a creeping leprosy. To the eyes of the 
university youth the “church” appears as the one depositary 
of “the faith,” the only channel of grace. To deans and 
country squires the “sacrament” is an awful and mysterious 
thing. In short, they are insensibly sliding into the “real 
presence” in the popish sense. In the higher circles, how 
many are there who maintain that it is perfectly innocent and 
lawful to worship God through an image ; and as they believe, 
so they practise! How many churches are there in England 
into which, were one led blindfolded, he would imagine him- 
self in Italy? There one beholds pictures, images flowers, 
tapers, crosses, vestments, mumblings, incensings, the elevation 
of the host; in short,a whole popery in rite and doctrine. 
There is not in all Christendom so portentous a sign as is this 
revival of ritualism in England. It is the abomination of deso- 
lation standing in the holy place. England was wont to be 
accounted the heart of protestant Europe; but the heart of 
England is her church : and if that heart be smitten, how shall 
the body be preserved? or whence shall deliverance arise ? 
To us it plain! ge that the battle which England began 
under Henry VII . she has lost. True, she may fight another; 
but she cannot fight it with the same organisation ; for that 
organisation is now in the hands of the enemy—not the out- 
works only, but the citadel. England can no longer, with hope 
of success, maintain the conflict under the old principle, which 
we may designate by the threefold symbol, “the king, the 
prelate, and the liturgy.” She must find a new principle: she 
must unfurl a new flag. LKither way, there is before England 
and her church revolution. If she sit still, there is before her 
revolution in the Roman sense; if she bestir herself, there 
must come a separation of parties—a break-up ; and a shock 
like this in a country which is the fountain-head of all the 
Christianising and civilising influences must needs communi- 
cate its vibrations to the ends of the earth. 
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It might seem at first sight that these two, infidelity and 
ritualism, are antagonistic principles, and mutually destructive. 
Is it really so? No. On the contrary, both work in the same 
line, and tend to the same goal. Scepticism seeks the subju- 
gation of the understanding ; superstition aims at the subjuga- 
tion of the conscience. Unitedly, they would displace God 
from His supremacy over His creature, and bring the world 
into bondage to human authority. Thus their epochs of 
flourishing have often been contemporaneous. There is an 
amazing amount of incredulity in scepticism. They are in fact 
twin-brothers, or rather, Siamese twins. Infidelity, while re- 
jecting the truths of revelation, has commonly shewn an ex- 
traordinary aptitude for crediting prodigies and fables. While 
rejecting the rational doctrine of the creation of the world by 
an eternal being, it has accepted the irrational doctrine of the 
existence of all things by an eternal chain of causes and effects. 
There have been men denying the existence of God, yet enter- 
taining the dread of demons and ghosts ; a fact which did not 
escape the notice of the old satirist who remarked that he knew 
of none who stood in such terror of the gods as the men who 
did not believe in them. The last days of paganism, be it also 
observed, were, like our own, days in which scepticism and 
superstition flourished together. “Christianity,” it has been 
remarked, “did not all at once succeed to the inheritance of 
Olympus.” There intervened a dreary period in which atheism 
vented its obscenities, and nism strove, by multiplying its 
prodigies, to revive its credit and retain its hold upon the mind 
of the world ; and the contemporaneous outbreak of the two, 
which we now witness, would seem to be a historical parallel 
notifying the close of one age and the advent of another. 

We turn now to the other half of this dual movement, that, 
namely, which is bearing the world upward—upward to a stable 
liberty, and a higher unity. It is a doctrine of the Bible that 
all things have been put into subjection to Christ as mediator. 
This is not less a doctrine of Providence ; for Providence is 
but a larger Bible. It is a re-exhibition, on a grander scale, 
of those same principles which Holy Writ had already an- 
nounced. In proof, we shall take only the history of the past 
eighteen years. Among the things put under Christ as Medi- 
ator, is war. Since 1848 we have had seven great wars, and 
it is instructive to mark that each has resulted in the enlarge- 
ment of human freedom and the emancipation of the buman 
conscience. Let us indicate in a few sentences what it would 

uire a whole volume fully to discuss. 

irst of all came the Revolution of 1848. The wars conse- 

ueut on that event planted constitutional government in Sar- 

inia, and opened the door to the Bible in Piedmont. In 1854, 
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came the war in Turkey. It’ had as its special issue the Sul- 
tan’s firman proclaiming toleration in the Mohammedan 
empire, and repealing the death penalty attached to the pro- 
fession of Christianity. In 1857, came the mutiny in India, 
followed by a great war. The British arms triumphed, and 
with that triumph came an edict of toleration to all the tribes 
and languages of that great continent, in the shape of the 
Queen’s proclamation declaring Christianity to be the religion 
of that empire of which India had now become a part. Next, 
war broke out in the far East, and that war put an end to the 
complete isolation which China had maintained for so many 
centuries, and opened that distant land to the Bible and the 
missionary. Having touched the limits of the farthest East, 
war returned westward on its steps, and in 1859 broke out 
‘again in Italy. This, the war of independence, as it has been 
termed, opened the whole country, from the Alps to Sicily, the 
Papal States excepted, to the circulation of the Scriptures and 
the preaching of the gospel. War had, for the time, accom- 
lished its mission in the old world. It now crossed the At- 
ntic, and there, with its hoarse voice, it proclaimed liberty 
to the captive. Amid fields of cintnigiel carnage it struck 
down one of the most accursed systems of slavery the world 
ever saw. Having done its work in the new world, it returned 
again to the old, and its thunder peal was next heard in the 
heart of Germany. This very summer, after a campaign of 
only nine days, Austria was overthrown, and ceased to exist as 
a German power: the last vestige of the once famous hol 
Roman empire was swept out of existence, the strongest politi- 
cal bulwark of the papacy was thrown down, and by the rise of 
pa 869 protestant kingdom in Germany, the balance of politi- 
power was turned in favour of liberty and evangelical truth. 
This is a marvellous chain of events. It conspicuously reveals 
the footprints of Him who is the church’s Head and the world’s 
King. ithin the short period of eighteen years, Satan’s king- 
dom of idolatry has been smitten all round, and toleration has 
been proclaimed as law to the ends of the earth, to be after- 
wards worked into the usages of Government and the opinions 
of the people. 

Another sign of the near proximity of a great moral revolu- 
tion, is the circumstance that the religious problem of Christen- 
dom has now been worked out. t problem is, Which is 
the true Christianity: that professed by Rome, or that pro- 
fessed by the protestant church? At the era of the Reforma- 
tion, Europe was parted in twain: Only the one-half of its 
nations were able to enter upon the inheritance of the gospel. 
A mighty disaster it was thought to be, and a mighty disaster 
it certainly was, but this calamity an overruling Providence has 
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converted into a blessing to the of the future. It has 
given us two witnesses for the ’s truth : two demonstra- 
tions of the value of the Reformation—a positive one from the 
protestant side, and a negative one from the popish side. The 
protestant nations, by their political freedom, mental culture, 
and social progress, have conclusively demonstrated the entire 
harmony of Reformed Christianity with the temporal interests 
of men. The popish nations, by their intellectual decrepitude, 
political decay, and social barbarism, have just as conclusively 
demonstrated that the Papacy is at war with the whole tem- 
poral welfare of man. The Italians have accepted this demon- 
stration, and openly avow their belief in the antagonism of the 
temporal Papacy to civilisation. Here, then, is the problem 
worked out, so far, on both the catholic and non-catholic sides. 
This is a mighty step in advance. And now matters seem 
ripe, as the convictions of the catholic nations, for the 
destruction of the Pope’s temporal sovereignty. 

Since the eae 1700, the temporal power has been tottering 
to its fall. 1t will fall to-day, or to-morrow, or the day after, it 
was said; but still it did not fall. It reminded one of those 
feudal towers one may have seen ragged a-top, and sorely worn 
at the foundation, maintaining their erect position amid blasts 
which laid more modern structures prostrate on the ground. 
So has stood the temporal power all through the storms of a 
century. Perhaps in the one case, as in the other, there was 
some marvellous quality in the lime that held the old fabric 
together. It owes its prolonged existence a good deal to the 
Jesuits, no doubt, and some little to the prudent and compara- 
tively enlightened policy of two Popes Lambertini (Benedict 
XIV.) and Ganganelli ‘Clement XIV.) In the beginning of 
the present century, Napoleon I. decreed the abolition of the 
temporal sovereignty, but the end was that Napoleon went as 
an exile to St Helena, and Pius VII. returned in triumph to 
Rome. A series of brilliant pictures on the walls of the Vati- 
can library commemorates this glorious victory of the vicar of 
Christ over his persecutor. In 1848, the sky again became 
overcast, and revolution, like a revolving storm, returned on 
Euro The Constitaent Roman Assembly, which now con- 
vened in the capitol, decreed, a second time, the abolition of 
the “temporal sovereignty ;” but the result was, that that 
Assembly fell before the cannon of the French, and Pius IX. 
returned in triumph from Gaeta. Behold, it was said, how 
Providence has interposed to save from destruction “the 
church.” A third time has the end of the “ temporal power” 
been decreed ; for the convention betwixt France and Italy for 
the complete evacuation of Rome by the French troops is de- 
signed on the part of these powers—on the part of Italy un- 
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doubtedly—to be the termination of the Pope’s temporal 
sovereignty. Twice already has a great voice proclaimed, “ It 
is fallen, it is fallen ;” but it has risen again. Will it be so 
once more ? or shall the apocalyptic addition be now made to 
this third proclamation of its downfall, “and shall no more 
arise ?’ 

In replying to this question, it has to be taken into account 
that the opinion of popish Europe, and especially of Italy, is 
now ripe for the extinction of the temporal sovereignty. is 
never was the case till now. It is farther to be borne in mind 
that Providence has manifestly paved the way for this great 
change. It has this very summer struck down Austria, the 
firmest bulwark of that sovereignty, and made the balance of 
power to incline nr the Latin races, and in favour of the 
Anglo-Saxon and Protestant nations. There is, moreover, the 
rise of the Italian kingdom, and the consolidation, under one 
sceptre, of a nation parted for ages into factions, and divided 
by rivalries and strifes. Then there is the all-pervading desire 
of the whole Italian people to Rome and make it their 
capital. All these providential circumstances, meeting at this 
hour, seem to set their seal, as with the force of fate, upon the 

urposed extinction of the temporal sovereignty of the popes. 
if anything were awanting to make the execution of this. pur- 
pose imperative, it has been supplied by the part acted by the 
Court of the Vatican. Every measure of regeneration adopted 
by the new Italian kingdom, the Pope has anathematized. 
he Government of Victor Emmanuel planted communal 
schools all over Italy. The Pope anathematised them. The 
Italian Government suppressed the convents. The Pope 
anathematised this measure. The Italian Government enacted 
“civil marriage.” It is, cries the Pope, a scandal against 
morals. The Italian Government annexed the Romagna, and 
Emelia, and other States of the Church. The Pope denounced 
this measure as horrible sacrilege. Thus has the Pope done 
his best to demonstrate that his government and the national 
vernment are antagonistic, and cannot possibly exist together. 
The Italians have accepted the demonstration, and are perfectly 
convinced that the two powers cannot bear rule in the same 
Italy, and that the Papal sovereignty must now take end. 

The Franco-Italian Convention is a riddle unread. At the 
time it was entered into, no one could exactly tell what it 
meant, and even yet no one is much the wiser. A great 
variety of interpretations have been put upon it, but these only 
shew that its terms are ambiguous, and were, perhaps, made 
80 on —— It is extremely probable that Louis Napoleon 
himself, were he asked at this moment, could not, or would not, 
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which it leaves Italy. When the decisive hour comes, Napoleon 
will probably hold that it means the extinction of the temporal 
sovereignty, or the conservation of the temporal sovereignty, 
just as the one interpretation or the other will then be found 
to suit his interests and those of France, It is even possible 
that war may grow out of it. Before these lines can meet the 
eye of the er, we may be able to see more daylight through 
it ; but meanwhile we may venture to affirm that the French 
troops will evacuate Rome: that the Romans will vote the an- 
nexation of the “ Eternal City” to Italy ; that they will offer 
the crown to Victor Emmanuel ; and that Victor manuel 
will accept it. The Pope will then have two courses in his 
choice : he must either remain at Rome as the subject of Victor 
Emmanuel, and first bishop of Papal Christendom, or he must 
depart, carrying with him his chair, with all the regalities 
thereto appertaining, to some other spot of earth. 

But, say the Italians, and many besides the Italians, why 
should not the Pa reconcile itself with Italy? This em- 
broilment is all owing to the obstinacy of the Pope, who is so 
enamoured of being a king, that he prefers to keep the world 
in hot water, to becoming simply the chief bishop of Christen- 
dom, and the first primate of Victor Emmanuel. Tet us do the 
Pope justice in this matter. He has many and cogent reasons 
why he should not be the simple bishop; and doubtless he is 
abler to weigh the force of these reasons than some of his ad- 
visers. First of all, there is a theological difficulty in the way; 
and second, there are great political difficulties. These ditt 
culties are insuperable, at least no man on either side has yet 
shewn how they are to be met. The dogma on which Popery, 
both as a theology and as a hierarchy, is founded, is that of 
vicarship. This dogma incontestably implies the “ temporal 
power.” It makes it of the essence of the Papacy ; for Christ, 
and the Pope says he is Christ, is a king as well as a priest. 
On this head there is a remarkable unanimity on the part of 
all the authorised writers of Rome. Bellarmine, the ablest of 
all the defenders of the Papacy, says, that the “ pontifical supre- 
macy” is the fundamental article of the Christian religion. 
The present Pope, in his encyclical of 1864, has endorsed Bel- 
larmine’s proposition. He says that the tem power is a 
right inherent in the church, and an essential part of Chris- 
tianity. How, then, does this place the Pope? In this posi- 
tion. Those who demand that he shall give it up, the 
temporal sovereignty, demand that he give up Christianity 
itself. They demand that they do an act tantamount to de- 
claring that all canonized writers who have treated of the 
“temporal power,” were in error ; that all counsels which have 
ratified it were in error; that all Popes who have worn the 
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temporal sword were in error ; and that, when they carried on 
crusades against heresies and heretics, on the pretence that 
they were the chief magistrates of Christendom, were but 
homicides and murderers. Nay, it were an act tantamount 
to declaring that Popery itself has all along been standing 
on an error. That the Pope will ever make this admission we 
do not believe. The force of circumstances may strip him of 
his sovereignty, but that he will voluntarily lay it down, and 
become the simple bishop, we do not believe. It is a “non 
possumus.” The Pope we take to be a man of very strong 
convictions indeed—a man sternly in earnest. He has not 
only subscribed his creed, he believes it, and will stand by it ; 
and we can admire consistency and ae principle even 
at Rome. We can imagine the Pontiff, as he looks around on 
the men and times on whom his lot has been cast, saying 
with Sir John Falstaff, 


“ Plague on all cowards ; 
There is not an honest man alive, save one : 
And he is waxen old.” 


But, moreover, this is one of those cases in which the only 
safety lies in courage. Suppose the Pope should lay down bis 
tiara and become the simple primate, what follows? First of 
all, he inflicts a blow upon the political prestige of his system. 
He loses a throne, and a throne, however insignificant, is still 
a throne. He inflicts a blow, in the second place, upon the 
moral prestige of his system, for he gives the lie to all- former 
edicts, encyclicals, and allocutions. The more cleanly life the 
Papacy might be compelled to live, by its exclusion from the 
political sphere, would scarce indemnify it for these losses. But 
the great danger which the Pope so clearly foresees, and is 
doubtless anxious to avert, is the destruction of catholic unity, 
which would be inevitably consequent upon the step he is coun- 
selled to take. The one Catholic Roman Church would soon 
come to be split up into a number of national churches inde- 

ndent of Rome and its bishop. Why should this follow ? it 
is asked. It follows in this way. The primate of Victor Em- 
manuel, as head of the church, sends, we shall suppose, his bulls 
and briefs into France. These bear not only on matters of 
Christian duty, but on questions of political obedience. The 
Pontiff claims for them the force of law. He has the means 
of giving them the force of law, despite the government of the 
country. He has so, first, through the bishops of France, whom 
he appoints, and all of whom are bound by feudal oath to obey 
him. He has, second, the means of giving them the force of 
law through the confessional ; a machine that works in silence. 
And, third, he has the means of enforcing them through the 
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belief of the infallibility, which, to a arn makes the com- 
mands of the Pope the commands of , and binds the con- 
science of the nations to the Pope’s footstool. How would 
Louis Napoleon like to have the government of his kingdom 
filched from him by the primate of Victor Emmanuel. “ We 
have heard a good deal,” would he say, “of the French occu- 
— of Italy, here have we the Italian occupation of France. 

0: this state of things was scarce bearable, even when the Pope 
was an independent sovereign, and when we strove, though to 
little purpose, to regulate and restrict his jurisdiction by the 
‘Gallican liberties ; but it is altogether un le, now that 
he is the primate of Victor Emmanuel, and may be, indeed 
can scarce fail to be, his tool. This is a state of things,” would 
he farther add, “bringing with it infinite hazard, should war 
ever break out betwixt Italy and France. I should find my- 
self opposed at once by the soldiers of Victor Emmanuel, and 
the anathemas of his primate. No: we must separate from 
the communion of the Bishop of Rome; erect an independent 
church in France, and restore the election of the bishops to the 
chapters or the people, as in the early ages.” Spain, for the 
same reasons, would adopt the same course; Austria would 
follow. And thus the church, Roman and universal, would 
come to exist only in fragments on the face of Europe, and the 
mighty charm of Catholic unity would have flown. 

The Pope, therefore, after a brief and unquiet interregnum, 
will depart from Rome, leaving behind him, in the secret 
archives of the Vatican, as is usual in such cases, a formal 
protest, taking power to overturn, at a future day, all the pro- 
ceedings of France and Italy. He will, we say, depart ; and the 
question is, Whither? Probably the Pontiff himself does not, 
as yet, know. One thing is clear, it must be to some spot 
outside the dominions of the Catholic sovereigns, The same 
objection applies to the Pope's living in France, or in Spain, 
or in Austria, which applies to his living in the dominions of 
Victor Emmanuel. acts and edicts would instantly be- 
come suspect: the flavour of earth would mingle with that of 
heaven in all his edicts. They would sound to the faithful, 
not as the utterances of infallibility, but as the commands of 
the sovereign, who spoke through the oe at what 
the papal jurisdiction is, we agree with Guizot, that the Pope 
can have no independence but sovereignty. In addition to 
what we have said in elucidation of this difficulty of the 
Catholic sovereigns as to where the Pope may reside, we may 
employ the following illustration. It is plain and forcible, but 
we do not intend it to be disrespectful. A, B, and C have a 
great bulldog, much given to barking, and, when the muzzle is 
off, to biting. If A has him in his keeping, he can make him 
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bite B; if B has him, he can make him bite A; if C has him, 
he can make him bite both A and B; if the dog is permitted 
to be his own master, he can bite whom he has a mind ; in this 
case the perils of A, B, and C are equal, and no one of the 
three has a right to complain of the other. We need not 
apply the illustration. 

ill the pilgrim Pontiff then turn his steps towards Britain, 
the world’s asylum? Our gates stand open night and day to 
all whom the storms of fortune may compel to flee thither ; 
and it has been asked, Shall we close these gates against the 
fugitive Pope? I do not say that we ought, but there is a 
Gifheeence here which does not appear to have occurred to any 
one. When Louis Philippe and other monarchs sought and 
found an asylum on our shores, they left their governments 
behind them. They came amongst us simply as private per- 
sons. The government of France was still in France, although 
Louis Philippe lived in ieiont But the Pope, if he shall 
come to Britain, will bring his kingdom with him. He is the 
head of a hybrid monarchy, the one half spiritual and the 
other half temporal, covering more than a half of Europe, and 
of that monarchy he cannot divest himself, even were he 
willing. Where Peter is, there the church is. The dogma of 
vicarship ties all,—chair, tiara, and keys,—upon the Pope's 
back, and he cannot get rid of them, save by cutting the cord, 
which he is not hkely soon to do. The whole machinery of 
his government is still existing and working, be he where he 
may ; he is still its centre and mainspring ; and wherever he 
resides, whether in London, in Dublin, or in Malta, he must 
continue to direct and administer the government of his empire 
from thence all the world over. The true parallel lies in the 
supposition, that Louis Philippe, still continuing king of the 
French, had taken a fancy to live in London, and Toda the 
British soil to make peace or war when and where he pleased. 
To have permitted such an arrangement would have been to 
draw down upon our own heads all the storms which it might 
please France to get up. If the king of this other monarchy, 
which calls itself spiritual, but which is, and ever must be, far 
more largely political, shall seek to our shores as a place of 
residence, he will come, not fleeing from a throne, but bringing 
his throne with him, and for the purpose of setting it up 
amongst us. Nay, farther, he will come with a claim to the 
submission of our own throne as lord mount (and Romanists 
even now place the Pope first and the Queen second), with a 
right to define the civil duties of the subjects of the realm, and 
a power to annul all laws which do not accord with his pontifical 
will; and should we in aught resist him, he will raise the cry 
of persecution, and incite his foreign subjects to coerce us. In 
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this case, assuredly, we will not have our troubles to seek. 
We will have no end of complications and misunderstandi 
with other powers. Already we are sufficiently embroiled ; 
then it will o yma — confounded. Our soil will 
have become the grand focus of European intrigue. 

What, then, will be the end of this dunter? We believe 
that the temporal sovereignty of the Popes is on the eve of 
extinction ; but the extinction of the temporal sovereignty is 
not the extinction of the Papacy, nor will Europe thus get rid 
of the perils growing out of it. The spirit, the system, will 
live, although it should be compelled to quit the political 
framework it has so long inhabited. The logic of divine 
providence seems to require, that the Papacy should be allowed 
to display itself under a new phase before terminating its 
career. One step is. yet wanting to complete that grand 
demonstration which God has been conducting for ages, of the 
malignant nature of the Papacy. The missing step is, we appre- 
hend, about to be supplied. The perfect antagonism which 
exists betwixt the Papacy and civikisation, as the Papacy has 
been constituted these thousand years bygone, that is, as 
incorporated with, and wielding the organisation of, a temporal 

overnment, has been conclusively demonstrated, and the 
talians have accepted the demonstration, and are prepared to 
act upon it to the extent of extinguishing the temporal sove- 
reignty of the popes. But the Italians, and the popish nations 
generally, must go a step farther. They yet need to be shewn, 
that it is not the temporal Papacy only that is in antagonism 
with civilisation, but that this antagonism springs out of the 
system,—out of the religion, and not merely out of the 
ment of the popes ; in short, they need to be shewn that their 
ee enemy, the real author of all the miseries and woes they 
ave borne, is the spiritual Papacy. For this end the Papacy 
will be stripped of its earthly tenement, so to s and sent 
into the world as a disembodied, naked, spiritual existence ; in 
short, as the pure Papacy. With myriads of secret societies in 
its service, with its spiritual machinery now so perfected, that 
a word can set it a-moving from the centre to its vast circum- 
ference, it yet remains to be seen what a potency for evil the 
Papacy possesses, and what schemes of dire vengeance it can 
sckenens execute. Rather than suffer itself to be deeneyed 
it will destroy society. Driven from Rome and from sove- 
reignty, there remains to it but one stake more; a desperate 
one, it is true, but one it will not hesitate to play,—revolution . 
a complete, a universal, and it may be a sanguinary revolution of 
the papal world. It will then be seen that the great scourge and 
_— of the nations was, not the temporal, but the spiritual 
‘apacy. When this has been demonstrated, all will have 
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been demonstrated. The conclusion of that grand series of 
demonstrations, by which God has been opening the eyes of 
the nations, and leading the world out of this terrible bondage, 
will have been reached; and that Providence, which never 
destroys evils till they are ripe, but spares them not a day 
longer, will then overthrow the Papacy. 

If this view of the matter be sound, there is still betwixt us 
and the goal to which the aspirations of the world tend a period 
of widespread, istent, subtle, and most audacious agitation 
on the part of Rome. That agitation will go deeper into the 
soul of man, and further into the heart of society than any 
former agitation. All countries, Protestant and Popish, will 
be invaded by the myrmidons of the Papacy. The whole of 
society will be permeated by their infidel, immoral, and sedi- 
tious ‘sypein This will bring on bitterer strifes and more 
terrible convulsions than any pe has yet seen. Nations 
will be distracted, governments overthrown, and order itself 
undermined and destroyed. The antagonism of the Pa’ to 
society will be demonstrated in the actual fact of the dissolu- 
tion df society. This is the cataclysm in which Popery is des- 
tined to terminate its career—one vast ruin—the last and the 

test. 

The world has come close up to this supreme hour. There 
is no power in mah to make that hour pass. Circumstances 
are too strong for all parties. We know not when before in the 
history of the world kings and nations stood so near to a great 
event, and yet were so utterly powerless to retard or modify it. 
As a snare it come on all the earth. Every moment that 

sounds as a knell, for nearer every moment comes that 
event, and with it come lexity and fear to the priesthood, 
lexity and fear to the kings, lexity and fear to the 
Seth There weighs a mighty load at this hour upon the 
Popish world: men’s hearts are failing them for fear, and for 
ore after those things which are coming on the earth. 
They can see nothing but the blackness of that cloud which 
hangs above the world. In its bosom there sleep thunders 
and lightnings and a great tempest. Not till it has passed 
will come that blessed rain which is to refresh the world in the 
latter day. When the false vicar has taken his departure, 
then will come the true Vicar, even the Comforter, whom the 
Father will send unto us, who is the Holy Ghost, he shall lead 
the nations into all truth. 

A few weeks ago, the King of Italy entered Venice. Ac- 
cording to the programme of arrangements, there met him at 
the gates a beautiful female clothed in sackcloth, and bound 
with chains. The king touched her with the sceptre, and on 
the instant the chains were rent, and the sackcloth fell to the 
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ground. We think we can see in this allegorical transac- 
tion the dim type of a far more glorious advent. We can 
see the coming of him who is King of all the earth, He 
comes, this mighty Monarch. There stands before him a world 
clad in the black robe of superstition, and bound with the 
chains of darkness, He will speak with the great voice of the 

l. At the sound of that voice the chains that bind the 
Sead will be broken, the sackcloth will be cast off, and the 
nations, attired in the white robes of Christianity and liberty, 
will fall down before their King, and say, “ Blessed is he that 
cometh-in the name of the to save us. Hosannah to the 
Son of David. Hosannah in the Highest.” 





Art. VIIL—Thomas Hobbes, the Moral Philosopher. 


i ie the seventh century, a Scottish monk, named Maidulph, 
found his way to the wolds of Wiltshire. There his pious 
exercises were disturbed by the savage robbers who then over- 
ran the country. Searching for a spot where he might live 
securely, he descried a castle standing upon an eleva nin- 
sula, which was formed by two tributaries on the Lower 
Avon. It was a pleasant site, overlooking a rich landscape of 
wood and water ; and there, under the shelter of the fortress, 
he founded a monastery. The fortress and the monastery to- 
ther became a centre of attraction to every industrious rustic 
in the neighbourhood ; and in course of time a town grew up 
around them, which was first called Maidulphsbury (the burg 
of Maidulph), but which —— changed its name into 
Malmesbury. In the middle ages it was honoured as the 
burial-place of King Athelstane, and as the abode of Aldhelm, 
the writer of Latin verse, and William the Chronicler. In the 
reign of Henry VIII. it was adorned by a large abbey, which 
is described by Leland as “a right magnificent thing,” and “a 
mark to all the country about.” The abbey spire has long 
since tumbled down ; the town itself is dwindling year by 
year; but the name of Malmesbury will long live in history 
associated with the renown of its great philosopher Thomas 
Hobbes. 

The birth of Hobbes happened at a most momentous time. 
In the spring of 1588, the report ran through mae that 
the “ Invincible Armada,” which the Spaniards had equip- 
ping for so long a time, was-now ready to sail. Exaggerated 
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accounts were spread of the overwhelming bulk of the war- 
vessels, and of the countless numbers and popish cruelty of the 
invaders. It was even circulated that the mighty fleet bad, 
already arrived, and was pouring out its swarms of foreigners 
upon English soil. The excitement was waxing greater every 
hour ; the lord-lieutenants were mustering their troops in hot 
haste ; and the towns, including Malmesbury, were mannin 
their walls. Many nervous people grew sick with terror, an 
in fancy saw the ruthless foe already at their doors. One of 
these was the wife of Thomas Hobbes, the vicar of Westport 
St Mary, Malmesbury. She took to bed, and on the 5th of 
April 1588, her son Thomas came prematurely into the world. 
There almost seems to be an appropriateness in the fact, that 
Hobbes and the Armada arrived in England about the same 
time. They were both bent upon overturning civil and reli- 
gious freedom ; and the attacks of both not only failed to 
damage it, but left it stronger than ever. 

The prospects of Hobbes seemed dismal enough at first. 
His father was a country clergyman ; and it is well known that 
in the days of Elizabeth, the country clergymen lived as sparely 
as the meanest of their parishioners. Their sons were brought 
up like the children of labourers; and after receiving a smat- 
tering of learning they were apprenticed to shopkeepers, or 
went into the service of the neighbouring farmers. But for- 
tunately at that time, the schoolmaster of Malmesbury chanced 
to be Robert Latimer, an Oxonian who had brought with him 
from his own university a strong love of letters. This worthy 
scholar detected at once the genius of young Hobbes. <Accus- 
tomed through the livelong day to drive Latin into the heads 
of urchins who could never be made to translate a sentence, he 
was delighted to find a pupil who not only mastered the ele- 
ments, but who understood the meaning of the great authors. 
He took great pleasure in teaching him, and in inspiring him 
with the desire of going to college and becoming a scholar ; 
and the result was, that at the age of fourteen he had translated 
the Medea of Euripides into Latin Iambics. And just at this 
time Francis Hobbes, a thriving glover by trade, and the alder- 
man of the burgh of Malmesbury, came forward to assist his pro- 
mising nephew. At his own expense he sent him to Magdalene 
College, Oxford ; and when he died he left him a competency. 

The education of Hobbes had been begun very successfully ; 
and it was now continued in circumstances even more favour- 
able. Indeed, no one in that age could enjoy better oppor- 
tunities for developing his mind. He was now placed beyond 
that roy which had beset his boyhood ; and he could now 

tify the great desire of his heart, namely, that of devoting 
is life to study. The powers of his mind were growing 
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stronger and keener every day ; and within the cloisters of 
Oxford he enjoyed that calm so favourable to the pursuits of 
the student. Spurning the Aristotelian logic as utterly frivol- 
ous, and refusing to accept that jumble of crude theories then 
called Physics, he returned with new relish to those classical 
authors who had been the favourites of his boyhood. At this 
time, too, the recent voyages of Drake and Cavendish were still 
engaging the interest of men ; and he delighted to follow in 
fancy those bold seamen round the globe, to wonder at the 
strange races they had discovered ; and there arose within him 
a strong desire to go abroad and see the world. Nor was he 
less fortunate than usual in gaining the end of his wishes. 
Just about this time, he entered upon a long career as travellin 
tutor. In 1608, he was recommended by Wilkinson, Principal 
of Magdalene College, to the family of the Earl of Devonshire, 
and he continued for twenty years in the service of that noble 
house. He then became tutor to the son of Sir Gervase Clifton; 
and in 163], he returned to the Devonshire family, to superin- 
tend the education of his former pupil’s son. These were the 
happiest years of his life ; and when he was nearly ninety, he 
still talked of them as “making his dreams delightful.” He 
lived in an atmosphere of luxury, where no sordid want could 
reach him. He had abundant leisure for study, and whatever 
books he needed were at once provided for him. He was 
always journeying about through great cities and amid 
throngs of men, and settling down in one pleasant region after 
another. At the same time, both at — “" en he was 
moving among a galaxy of great authors. Not only was he 
familiar with Ben J ae the first dramatist of the oh , how 
that Shakespeare was dead ; not ~< J did he correspond with 
Descartes, the father of Modern Philosophy ; not only was he 
the bosom-friend of the mathematician Mersenne, whom he 
describes as “a man, learned, wise, and pre-eminently good ;” 
but it had been his high slag tot to be introduced to two of 
the test lights of science that have ever appeared on this 
Nae At Gemnainen he had met with Lord Bacon, had 
aided him in translating some of his works into Latin, and had 
seen that monarch of ing marking off the boundaries of 
the different sciences, and rag future philosophers their 
various tasks. In Italy, too, he had gazed with mingled ad- 
miration and pity upon Galileo, that ill-requited sage, who had 
clearly proved to an astonished Europe that the earth and the 
other planets wheel in majestic orbits round the sun, but who 
had been forced by priestly tyranny to declare that this grand 
truth was a falsehood, and to remain silent for the rest of his 
da’ In such a school, and under such masters, did the mind 
of Thomas Hobbes grow into maturity. 
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By the time he had reached middle age, Hobbes had drawn 
towards himself the attention of the learned world. His form 
was tall and spare, his brow ample and furrowed, his eye quick 
and darting intelligence, and bis mouth firm. Every feature, 
in fact, spoke of keen and bold thought. In disposition, Hobbes 
was somewhat of a cynic. Amid the gay and polite men with 
whom he lived, he remained unsoftened by any vate. 
Money and pleasure he regarded with indifference. ied 
men he counted slaves, and he continued a bachelor upon 

rinciple. When he was told of people who had read many 
ks, his face relaxed into a smile of pity. “If I had gone 
through as many books,” he said, “as other men, I would aoe 
been as ignorant.” Outrageous, too, was Hobbes’s self-conceit. 
He coolly told mathematicians and lawyers that he had been 
the first to establish the principles of Geometry and Civil Law. 
The British Constitution, he declared, would never be safe, un- 
til the universities were forced to forego the study of the Greek 
and Roman classics, and inculcate his political notions. Yea, 
he conducted himself like a very dictator in the world of letters. 
He would complacently remark, “I am a man that love my 
own opinion, and think all true that I say.” If his friends, in 
the course of their talk, ventured to oppose any of his favourite 
dogmas, he grew keen, overbearing, and even abusive. It is 
said that he and the great scholar Selden, would sometimes 
wax so furious in debate, that the one or the other would rush 
out of the room in a storm of indignation. 

It may easily be imagined that a scholar so self-confident 
would mark out for himself an ambitious course of study. 
Accordingly, we find him purposing to settle the great questions 
of Matter, Mind, and Government ; or in other words, to traverse 
the whole sphere of human knowledge. And never was there 
a keener student. During all the time of his journeyings on 
the Continent, his mind was engrossed with philosophy. The 
grand show of mountains, forests, and cities, was for ever pass- 
ing before him ; but he heeded it not, for his mind was wrapped 
up in its own thoughts. 1t was his wont to fix his attention 
upon a single subject, to call it up before him in all its aspects, 
and to live, as it were, within it for weeks ata time. “ Night 
and day,” he says, “I pondered and gathered facts for my in- 
tended books.” “Whether on ship-board, in coach, or on 
horseback, I was perpetually thinking about the nature of 
things.” Gradually the plan of his speculations was formed 
in his mind, and he was able to fix in its proper place each 
thought as it arose. His very wakinpotes was made to hold 
an ation and a pen, so that when alighted upon a new 


idea during his rambles, he might be able to write it down on 
the spot. 
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Hobbes was now middle age ; and, with the oe 
of a translation of Thucydides, he had as yet published no- 
thing. He had his ideas, and he was intending to 
write first upon Matter, then upon Mind, and lastly upon 
Government ; but the civil strife that was then raging in Eng- 
land made him reverse his plan. Buoyed up with his usual 
conceit, he fondly hoped he might convince the Parliament that 
they were in the wrong; and he therefore began to expound 
his theory about the State. His book De Cive was soon 
finished ; and before he published it, he took a strange plan of 
testing its truth. He distributed copies among his learned 
friends, and invited them to give their opinions. Their opinions 
were unfavourable ; but this fact did not shake his confidence 
in the book. .It rather made him more confident. “I found 
it,” he says, “most bitterly excepted against: That I had 
made the civil powers too ~— but this by ecclesiastical per- 
sons. That I had utterl en away liberty of Conscience ; 
but this by sectaries. That I had set princes above the civil 
laws; but this by lawyers. Wherefore I was not much moved 
by these men’s reprehensions, as they, in doing this, did but 
do their own business ; except it were to tie these knots some- 
what faster.” Accordingly the De Cive was published in 1642 ; 
and he supported it by other works of the same kind. The 
De Homine and the De Corpore Politico appeared in 1650 ; 
and in 1651 he published the Leviatham, a full, though some- 
what modified, summary of his opinions. 

No sooner were these works published than they horrified 
the public; and even those despots, in whose cause they had 
been written, durst not countenance them. Hobbes was there- 
fore doomed to a long-continued persecution. When the Levia- 
tham appeared he was in Paris; and the meddling Jesuits 
immediately detected heresy in it. Hearing that the officers 
were upon his track, he was forced to set out for land in 
the yas be of winter, and to flee through a sea of troubles. “It 
was cold,” he says, “and the snow was deep; I was old, and 
the wind was bitter; I had a stumbling horse, and the road 
was rough.” In a even after the restoration of his ad- 
mirer, Charles IL, he lived in constant jeopardy. In 1666, 
when the minds of men were solemnised by the Great Plague 
and the Great Fire, a bill was brought into Parliament to put 
down atheism and profaneness ; and the bill was thought to 
be aimed at him. is books were burned; and there was a 
report that the author was to share the same fate. The old 
philosopher never appeared in a more abject plight. His two 
master motives had always been, an outrageous vanity and an 
extreme bodily fear. The former had tempted him to beard 
public opinion ; and the latter now made him tremble for the 
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consequences. He burned his papers, lest they should fall into 
the hands of his foes. He hinted to men in power that he was 
not obstinate. He who had lately dogmatised so recklessly, 
now humbly said, “ That which is in the Leviathan contrary 
to the general current of divines, is not put there as my opinion, 
but propounded with submission to those that have the power 
ecclesiastical.” He also prays the king not to think the worse of 
him, “ if, snatching up all the weapons to fight against his Ma- 
jesty’s enemies, he lighted upon one that had a double edge.” 

e was in fact so thoroughly alarmed, that he ever afterwards 
managed to have a friend at court who could defend him. 
When his friends expressed their surprise that he would place 
himself under the protection of a worthless courtier, he de- 
clared that it was lawful to make use of evil instruments to do 
ourselves good. “ Were I cast into a pit,” he went on to say, 
“and the devil should put down his cloven hoof, I would take 
hold of it, to be drawn out by it.” 

But his most pertinacious foes were the authors. For the 
rest of his life, the philosopher of Malmesbury stood in a sort 
of pillory, and every one that passed threw a stone at him. 
Men of the most hostile parties — as if by common con- 
sent, in their squabbles with each other, and turned upon him 
as upon a common foe. He was assailed by statesmen and by 
lawyers, by churchmen and by puritans, by monarchists and 
by republicans, by wits and by dunces. One charged him with 
treason ; some reproached him with being an apostate ; others 
declared that he was an atheist ; and the unreasoning rabble 
vented their malice in such names as “ beast,” “fool,” and 
“ass.” Most happily did Charles II. compare Hobbes to “a 
bear, upon which the church played its young dogs to exercise 
them.” He was indeed like a bear, a philosophical animal 
strange to England, uncouthly strong and active, and full of 
growling hatred. His pre, net doctrine was the stake 
which restrained his movements, and forced him to go pacing 
round in a narrow circle. His adversaries were the dogs that 
swarmed around the ring ready to bait him ; and they were of 
every breed, 

“ Both mongrel, , whelp, and hound, 
And oe it Alia ” 
Some of the noblest rushed boldly forward, and dared the 
paws and teeth of their tough adversary ; but the most of the 
pack stood snarling at a safe distance, and made up for their 
want of courage by their endless yelping.* 





* The immediate result of this persecution was to raise the price of Hobbes's 
works. The following entry appears in Pepys’s Diary ;—“ 8rd. 1668, 
To my bookseller’s for Hobbes’s Leviathan, which is now mightily called for, 
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Upheld by his own vanity, Hobbes outbraved all these wordy 
attacks. He threw back the abuse of his foes, and refused to 
bate one jot of his theory. In particular, he defended the 
most outrageous of his dogmas against the onslaught of 
Bishop Bramhall. He also oF for twenty years a mathe- 
matical controversy with Dr Wallis of Cambridge, although 
all the mathematicians in Europe were laughing at his crude 
notions about Geometry, And when he is verging upon ninety, 
we find him congratulating himself upon having outlived his 
enemies, and publishing metrical versions of the “Iliad” and 
the “ Odyssey,” to shew to the world that he is still in exist- 
ence. 

As Hobbes grew older, his manners became more and more 
strange. During the latter of his career, he lived in the 
family of the Earl of Devonshire, at Chatsworth ; and his mode 
of life has been described by Dr White Kennet in his “ Me- 
moirs of the Cavendish Family.” The first thing he did before 
breakfast, was to climb a hill in order that he might bring out 
@ perspiration. After breakfast, he went round the apart- 
ments - the Earl and oe _ any me iy stran * 
paying bis respects, ap ing formal s es to each 0 
them. At twelve he dined pe and then he retired to his 
study. The shutters were closed; candles were lit; ten or 
twelve pipes were laid down ; and there, in a night of bis own 
making, and enshrouded in clouds of tobacco-smoke, he spent 
the rest of the day in thinking and writing. On Sunday, he 
attended chapel ; but he left immediately after prayers, alleg- 
ing as an excuse that the preacher could tell him nothing new. 
He shrank from talking about death ; but he sometimes owned 
that he would like a monument ; and he was mightily amused 
when a friend suggested that the inscription should be, “ This 
is the true Philosopher's Stone.” 

The winter of 1679 had come, and Hobbes had entered a 
his ninety-second year, and was still clinging to life. He had 
— a thick coat to wrap his frail body from the cold, and 

e@ was co ulating himself that it would last for three 
years, when he became sick. It chanced that his patron was 
about to remove from Chatsworth to Hardwick ; and the poor 
invalid philosopher cried out against being left in a lonely 
mansion with a few servants. A feather bed was therefore 
placed in one of the carriages, he was laid upon it, and in this 
way he was drawn along in the train of his patron. A few 
days afterwards, a stroke of paralysis left him hless. On 
recovering his voice, he anxiously asked if the illness was 


and what was heretofore sold for 8 shillings, I now give 24 shillings at the 
second hand, and is sold for 30 shillings, it being a book the Bishop will not 
let be printed again.” 
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’ mortal. When he was told that there was no hope, be merely 
remarked, “I shall be glad to find a hole to creep out of the 
‘world at.” These were the last words he was heard to utter. 

In examining the opinions of Thomas Hobbes, we will not 
touch upon those theories of Geometry, Physics, Psychology, 
and Theology, which are found in his lengthy disquisitions ; 
nor will we follow him through those specious demonstrations 
with which he endeavours to prop up his dogmas. Our aim is 
to state his views on our moral nature and duties ; and these 
views will naturally group themselves under three heads : 
I. Man; II. Society ; and III. Government. 

But at the same time it will be admitted, that a philosopher’s 
views are for the most part moulded by the circumstances with 
which he is surrounded. May we not even say, that it isthe 
work of the ras eRe not only to develop his own ee 
but to systematise the opinions of the society among whom he 
has lived? Accordingly, at the beginning of each of the above- 
mentioned divisions, we shall state the circumstances which 
seem to have influenced his views on the particular subjects 
under consideration. 

I. Man.—What was the circumstance which moulded his 
opinions on this subject? We answer unhesitatingly, that it 
was his own nature. The nature of Hobbes was very unequally 
balanced. The intellectual part was originally very strong ; 
and the emotional part was originally very feeble. And while 
the former was drawn out and braced by ceaseless exercise, 
there was little or nothing in his career to develop the latter. 
During his life at college, he seems to have made some ac- 
quaintances, but no friends. When he grew up, he had no wife 
and children to draw out his feelings. It is true that he passed 
the most of his days in the very best society ; but he had no 
sympathy with his aristocratic friends, and in their grand man- 
sions he lived the life of a solitary. The result was, that by 
the time he became an author, his moral feelings, from,want 
of exercise, had grown hopelessly torpid. In other words, he 
chad dried up into a hard selfish man ; and when he began to 

hilosophise, and to turn his observations back upon himself, 
be could not find any of those lofty principles which ennoble 
human nature. 

Having thus a selfish heart, and with characteristic arro- 
gance ignoring the fact that other hearts might be more sym- 
pathetic, he formed a most degraded theory of our moral 
nature. According to him, Man is a thoroughly selfish animal ; 
and in every act he does, is looking after his own paltry inte- 
rests. If he is honest, if he is grateful, if he forgives, if he is 
meek, if he refrains from slander, it is becatise he desires peace, 
and he desires peace merely because it ensures: his own com- 
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fort and safety. When he pities, it is because he “ imagines 
that the like calamity may Pefall himself ;” and when he exer- 
‘cises charity, it is simply. because it. gratifies his own idea of 
power. There are several great principles commonly attributed 
to the moral nature of man; but these are ‘not so noble as they 
are generally su to be. Willis “the last appetite in 
deliberation.” Conscience is nothing else than “ Consciousness.” 
Honour “ consisteth only in the opinion of power.” The sum 
of Virtue “is to be sociable with them that will be sociable, and 
formidable to pee a ee will er . et So —_ a — fluid, 
transparent, invisible body ;”, and “there is no livin sepa- 
rated in place from the body, more than there is a living body 
speed aoe the soul.” Thus we see that if we use words in 
their general sense, there are really no such things as Will, Con- 
science, Honour, Virtue, and the Human Soul. In what, then, 
— ask, does man differ from the brutes? The philosopher 
of Malmesbury is ready with his answer. Man differs from the 
brutes only in curiosity.* 

IL. Sociery.— What were the circumstances which influenced 
Hobbes’s theory on this subject? Of course his low view of Man in- 
dividually drove him toa low view of Man collectively. But there 
were also certain specia] prejudices which he had formed regard- 
ing the different of men whom he had met ; and what these 
prejudices were, we can easily gather from his Behemoth, or 


account of the Civil War. Not only does he rail against “ im- 
pudence in popular assemblies,” and call the common people 
“silly things ;” not only does he heap upon the Puritans such 
nicknames as “weak people,” “ seditious blockheads,” “ im- 
pious hypocrites,” and “ sick-brained men;” but he turns 
round and attacks the different orders among his own party. 
The Royalists ns he blames, for being ignorant of the 


fact, that “ the king had the sovereign power,” and for “ dream- 
ing of a mixed power of the king and the two Houses.” The 
universities he stigmatises as. “a core of rebellion.” The rich, 
he asserts, “never look upon anything but their present pro- 
fit.” The gallants he very graphically describes as being 
made up of “ fine clothes, great feathers, civility towards those 
that will not swallow injuries, and injury towards those that will.” 
And whenever he chances to refer to the clergy, he loses his 
temper. He sneers at them as “ divinity disputers.” “Lord! 
have mercy upon us,” he exclaims, “can nobody be saved that 
understands not their disputations ;” and he with cutting 
sarcasm, if any of those zealous debaters will trouble themselves, 





* This strange doctrine is stated in a leter to the Marquis of Newcastle, in 
the seventh volume of Molesworth’s edition of his Works; and it ia not con- 
tradicted by anything in his more formal treatises, , 
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or fall out with their neighbour, about the saving of his soul. 
In fact, he has a very mean opinion of all classes, rich and poor, 
educated and ignorant, churchman and puritan, cavalier and 
roundhead. i 

Seeing that Hobbes cherished such violent prejudices against 
all classes of his fellow-mortals, we are quite prepared to find 
that. his theory of society is one of the very basest. According 
to him, men were originally a race of barbarians, “ few, fierce, 
short-lived, poor and nasty,” having no laws but their low de- 
sires, and herding together for the purpose of pilfering from 
each other. Tigers were kindly brutes contrasted with them ; 
for tigers prey upon alien races, and they preyed upon each 
other. What a scene it must have been, when, in their wan- 
derings, they chanced to light upon a valley well-stocked with 
fruits and game! ll had an equal right to all things, all had 
appetites equally ravenous, and all had the power of disabling, 
or even of killing each other. A terrific scramble ensued, in 
which they wrested the food from each other's clutches, strug- 
gled and rolled upon the ground, and buffetted and even throttled 
each other ! 

“ For why? the old rule sufficéd them, 
The simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can,” 


But in course of time they saw that if this state of warfare 
lasted, the race would soon become extinct, and they 
upon a plan for ensuring peace. They chose a king,* and 
gave up for ever into his hands their right to all things,—their 
— to resist, their strength and their will. He bound him- 
self to enforce peace, and they bound themselves to obey him .- 
mg in everything. 
II, GOVERNMENT. ‘The influences that affected Hobbes’s 


‘theory on this subject were outstanding and strong. Though 

bold in intellect, he was morbidly timid in body, and trembled 

at the very thought of danger. He had, therefore, a nervous 

horror of excited multitudes, whether they were Roundheads 

shouting “ Privilege,” or Churchmen declaiming rome heresy. 
e 


This horror was intensified by his experience of great civil 
war, by his sharing in the feelings of the royalists, and by his 
intimacy with Charles II. Accordingly his motto was, “Peace 
at any price ;” and the best plan, he thought, for securing this 
peace was, to make the king's power so overwhelming, that it 


might crush, with the greatest ease, any act of rebellion what- 
ever. 





* Although Hobbes admits that the original government may have been ® 
council, yet he distinctly declares that a monarchy is the best. 
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With these fears acting upon his timid nature, Hobbes pro- 
ceeded to build up with his bold dogmas the throne of tyranny. 
If the king has been chosen to guard the he must have 
the absolute command of the army. he is to have the 
absolute command of the army, he must have the power of 
raising men and money. If he is to have the power of raising 
men and money, he must be able to make laws, and to punish 
those who refuse to obey them. But there are certain bigots 
who maintain, that their religious doctrines force them, in some 
cases, to resist these laws; he must therefore be the only 
authority in religion. He alone has the right of interpreting 
Scripture, and administering the sacraments ; and if that right 
seems now to belong to the clergy, it is simply because he has 
delegated it to them. At the same time the king is entirely 
irresponsible. His own laws do not bind him; his own sub- 
jects cannot punish him; and no one can strip him of power, 
except with his own consent. Verily, there never was a poten- 
tate like this king of Hobbes. Seated on a throne where no 
human power can touch him, supreme both in Church and 
State, enacting all laws, both political and moral, and by the 
mere word of his mouth making right wrong, and wrong right,* 
—he is a god upon earth. The most illustrious of his subjects 
are nothing beside him. For “ though they shine, some more 
and some less, when they are out of his sight, yet in his presence 
they shine no more than the stars in the presence of the sun.” 

RS.—The errors of Hobbes’s theory of man are so mani- 
fest, that they scarcely need to be pointed out. Their origin 
and growth we shall explain in the following manner. The 
object of every desire is the appeasing of a want, or of an 
uneasy feeling. In a ing that want, we feel a delight 
which does not arise foes a sense of relief, but which is a 
pleasure by itself. And should the desire become morbid, it 
will very soon overlook the want, and look upon the pleasure 
as its real object. For example, let us take a man who practises 
benevolence. At first he does a charitable act, from a sense of 
the misery of his fellow-creatures. But he soon finds that 
the doing of that charitable act is accompanied with a sense of 
power; and, if his nature is cold and haughty, the sense of the 
misery will be comparatively weak, and the sense of power 
will be comparatively strong. If he also lives much alone, the 
former will soon fade from fis sight, and the latter will stand 
looming largely before his eyes. us will the sense of a 
become the object or motive of benevolence. Now the desires 
of Hobbes, owing to circumstances which we have already 





seslFacs sae kings make the things they command just by commanding 
them, and those which they forbid unjust by forbidding them "Philosophical 
Rudiments, chap. xii. 
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detailed, had fallen into this morbid state. Accordingly, when 
he was experimenting — his nature, he saw that selfish 

pleasure was the end of all his actions, and he inferred that it 

was also the end of all human action in general. And since 

he formed this opinion of the very noblest of our affections, ' 
we need not wonder that he also misinterpreted the other 

facts of our moral being. What could Conscience be called, but: 
a “consciousness of pleasure or pain”? and what could virtue 

be, but a mere pursuit of the creature comforts?’ In short, 

Hobbes has described his own morbid nature, instead of ‘the’ 
healthy nature of humanity; he has ‘given us his own moral: 
experience, rather than a system of moral philosophy. 

' These objections which we have brought against his ‘theory 
of Man may be also #pp ied to his theory of Society. Men are 
the component parts of soci If his view of men be morbid, ' 
his view of society must also be morbid. If it is not true that 
the acts of the individual are always selfish, neither is it true 
that the acts of the multitude are always selfish. And just as’ 
we know by experience that disinterested feelings may dwell 
in the heart of a man, so we learn from history that the 
noblest instances of self-sacrifice may be found among savage 
nations. 

Equally false is Hobbes’s theory of Government: In the 
first place, it is not true that government was founded on a 
definite contract. To imagine that sa so ravenous and 
ruthless as he describes them to be, should, in the very heat of 
their rioting, grow suddenly cool and calm, lay down their clubs 
at the feet of one man, give up all their rights into his hand, 
and swear to “~~ him in everything, is to imagine an utter 
impossibility. We might as well suppose that the wild horses 
of the pampas, while fall of the pasture, would, of their own 
free will, walk into the stables of the settlers and thrust their 
heads into the halter. The truth is,‘that the rise of Govern- 
ment must have been gradual, and without any distinct. plan. 
It must have been like the sapling of the forest, that has been 
planted by chance, and has sprung up without any hand to 
tend and train its euithaghind Very probably during’ 
some tough campaign, a tribe of barbarians found that one of 
their number surpassed them all in prowess and strategy, and 
they saw that it was their interest to follow and obey him. : 
When the victory was won, they were lost in admiration; and 
of their own free will continued their obedience. Thus raised 
by his fellows to a post of authority, he felt himself bound to 
maintain order and justice. The benefit of this interference 
was soon seen, and the majority of the tribe supported him 
and encouraged him to carry out his plans for ruling. As new 
offences occurred, distinct laws were enacted, distinct penalties 
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threatened, and thus the first crude form of government began 
to appear. Thus it will be seen that Hobbes's about a 
distinct contract is not the most likely account of the rise of 
Government. -Nor, in the second place, is he right. in main- 
taining that gs pone is the best form of government. — Is not 
the best form of government that which has the greatest ten- 
dency to raise the moral nature of the people? If that be a 
true definition, then time itself has refuted his dogma. In the - 
whole range of history, there is no instance of a country that 
has risen to a high pitch of civilisation under a despotic rule. 
It is true that despotism may be the best, government for a 
nation in its infancy. But when it has reached the age of dis- 
cretion, the case is very different. The people can then dis- 
cern between Right and Wrong, and they feel that wy, are 
bound. to choose the former and reject the latter. If the 
despot commands them to do what is w (a circumstance. 
that will sometimes happen), their nature will revolt against it. 
If they do not rise in a body and throw off the yoke of the- 
tyrant, they will be forced to suppress their sense of Right; and - 

e more this sense is supp , the blunter it will become. 
Thus despotism, instead of raising, will debase the moral nature, 
and will prove itself to be by no. means the best of govern- 
ments. , 

TRuTHS.—Great was the service that, Hobbes did to Ethics. 
He gave a clear description of a morbid phase of human nature. 
He shewed how easily our innocent desires can be corrupted 
into selfish principles, and how often these principles to 
actions that outwardly seen virtuous, It is true that by this. 
description he did not aid directly in the solution of the eet 
ethical uestions; yet he rn a mighty impulse to Moral 
Philosophy in England. hen he held up such a debased 
picture of our common humanity, thoughtful men were alarmed ;. 
and they felt themselves bound to produce the true picture. 
He aimed a deadly blow at morality, andthe swords of morality’s- 
friends leaped at once from their scabbards. If there had been. 
no Hobbes, it is very probable that. Cudworth, Cumberland,. 
Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Butler would not have been: 
moral philosophers ; and if these great thinkers had not been 
moral philosophers, it is very probable that the ethical works 
of Hume, Smith, and Stewart would. have been very different 
from what they are. But, above all, Hobbes was the first to 
introduce into Ethics the Baconian method of gp ee eee 3 
for he most distinctly asserts that a philosopher should watch 
the movements of his own nature, and should found his rea- 
sonings on what he sees there. 

Regarding the literary merits of Hobbes, there is just one 
opinion. In spite of his deadly errors, he stands up before us 
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as one of the great authors in the lan . His manner has 
all the calmness and self-sufficiency of a jndge. Seated apart 
from the distracting bustle of the world, he completely ignores 
the clamours of the crowd, the creeds of sects, and the d 

of philosophers. With unwearied care he reviews all the chief 
questions of Physics, Metaphysics, Ethics, Politics, and Theology, 
winds through all their perplexities, and when his prejudices 
do not fall upon him like temporary blindness, detects at once 
their real character. At the same time, his language is won- 
derfully clear and exact, fitting into the form of his ideas like 
a well-made garment. “His style,” says Mr Lewes, “as mere 
style, is in its way as fine as ge bags in English ; it has the 
clearness of crystal, and it has also its solidity and brilliancy.” 
“ Hobbes,” says Hallam, “is perhaps the first of whom we can 
say that he is a English writer. For the excellent 
sages of Hooker, Sidney, Raleigh, Bacon, Taylor, Chillingworth, 
and others of the Elizabethan, or the first Stuart period, are 
not sufficient to establish their claim ; a good writer being one 
whose composition is nearly uniform, and who never sinks to 
= inferiority or negligence, as we must confess in most of 
these.” 

Fine imens of style abound in the works of Hobbes. 
In the Art place, his definitions are often very terse and 
happy. Memory he calls “a decaying sense.” "His remark 
about words has long been famous. “ Words,” he says, “are 
wise men’s counters ; they do but reckon by them ; but they 
are the money of fools.” He also illustrates most bappily the 
oft-repeated truth, that in order to form a just judgment of our 
neighbour's actions; we must place ourselves in his position. 
This transfer of ourselves, he says, “is no more but a chang- 
ing as it were of the scales.” Then how easily does Hobbes 
explain the most lexing doctrines in Philosophy. As an 
example, let us take his proof of the consistency between liberty 
and necessity. After remarking that our actions must proceed 
from liberty, because they proceed from our will, he goes on to 
prove that they must also proceed from necessity, because 
‘every act of man’s will, and every desire and inclination, pro- 
ceedeth from some cause, and that from another cause in a 
continual chain whose first link is in the hand of God, the first 
of all causes.” Here, in a few everyday words, he states a great 
and mysterious doctrine, and a doctrine in the explanation of 
which other philosophers would have maundered over whole 
pages, and lost themselves in a perfect jungle of technicalities. 
And last of all, let us glance at some of those wonderful similes 
which Hobbes strikes off in the midst of his calm musings. 
What a homely, and at the same time suggestive comparison 
is the following :— 




















ry 
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“It is with the mysteries of religion as with wholesome pills for 
the sick, which, swallowed whole, have the virtue to cure ; but chewed, 
are for the most part cast up without effect,” 

Nor is he less pungent in his representation of his opponent 
Bishop Bramhall. He is ridiculing the bishop for ceeding 
not to understand his simple English style,— 


‘But as some silly young men, py bag France, affect a 
broken English to be thought perfect in the h language ; so his 
lordship, I think, to seem a perfect anderstander of the language of 
the schoolmen, pretends an ignorance of his mother tongue.” ; 
And what could be grander than the figure to which he likens 
the Papal dominion? It is an idea so instinct with meaning, 
and yet so definite in form, that it could only spring from the 
imagination of a great genius,— 

‘‘ And if a man consider the original of the great ecclesiastical do- 
minion, he will easily preceive, that the Papacy is no other than the 
ghost — deceased Roman empire sitting crowned upon the grave 
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ae book has no particular claim to attention from any 
novelty in its contents, its methods or results. It is, how- 
ever, noteworthy as marking a fresh stage in the process which 
has for some time been going forward, and which bids fair to 
transfer ‘to our own religious literature, if not to our own shores, 
the battle which has been waging in Germany from the begin- 


* ning of the present century. 
The Engli 


e English and American churches are accustomed to con- 
tests with avowed opposers, with a mage deists who den 
the reality of revealed religion, and frivolous scoffers who. moc 
at sacred things, and point their profane jests at the inspired 
word of God. These have assailed, not the essence of Chris- 
tianity, but its evidences. The ponderous blows which were 





*® From the Princeton Review for October 1866. 
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given or received, and the poisoned arrows which were ‘dis- 
charged or‘warded off, did not affect the contents of the Scrip-’ 
tures so much as their claims upon men’s credence and ‘obedi~ 
ence. Friend and foe alike united in the confession that this: 
volume per to be a supernatural communication from 
God, and that it contained a definite system of doctrines and 
pose propounded to men as a divine rule of faith and duty. 

y deist, infidel, and Christian, the Bible was understood sub- 
stantially alike. The question in dispute was not what it 
claimed to be, nor what it taught; but whether its claims were 
valid, and its teachings true and authoritative. 

At the opposite extreme from these battles with the open 
antagonists of all revealed religion, lay the controversies on 
points of doctrine with which our churches were familiar among 
themselves. Here the divinity and authority of the Scriptures 
did not come into question. tever skirmishing there might 
be over minor and unessential details, or however the dispute 
might wax hot over weighty and momentous doctrines vital 
in their bearing on evangelical religion, the foundations were 
left untouched. To the combatants on either side, the Bible 
was the word of God, and contained a system of truth divinely 
authoritative. 

A far subtler and bolder form of attack than either of these 
indigenous species of warfare has, however, been developed 
abroad. It proceeds not from professed’ foes outside the 
church, but from men who call themselves Christians, and who 
resent as unfounded and malignant the charge of heresy or 
unbelief,—who occupy prominent positions in evangelical com- 
munions, and fill noted theological chairs,—men in somé ‘cases 
of immense and varied learning, who make the Scriptures the 
study of their lives, and are enthusiastic in their admiration of 
the sacred writers, And these men, fortified by their position 
in the church, by their extensive research, and their ‘unques- 
tioned ability, as well as by their professions of candour and of 
respect and veneration for the Scriptures, direct their assault 
not merely at the external evidences of revealed religion, nor 
at particular doctrines of the word of God, which may be more 
or less important, but by a dexterous use of criticism and philo- 
logy they undertake to explode all that has been most surely 
believed from the days of the prophets and apostles. The 
entire supernatural view of religion is simply a stupendous 
mistake and misunderstanding ; and nothing more is needed 
to demonstrate this than a careful study of the volume which 
Christendom has made the basis of its faith. The inner 
mechanism of these books sufficiently explains their true 
character. There was no miracle, no prophecy, no immediate 
revelation in the case. Before a fair and candid interpretation 
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and an intelligent ‘criticism all mystery disappears, and: the 
freman 2eee were are to be classed ‘with those of 

Greece, and Rome, and other lands.. The inspired men, the 
psalmists and the prophets of the Hebrews, were simply sages, 
poets, and orators, admirable for their genius and penetration, 
their on. and poetic fire, but in no other’sense the mes- 
sengers of God or the interpreters ‘of his will than the same 
classes are among every ‘people and in every age. 

As remote though not unmterested spectators, we have been 
wont to look serenely on this scene of strife, congratulating 
ourselves on our safe distance and our sheltered position. We' 
have been affected by it much S iarantcunh the elangour 
of transatlantic arms before these last few terrible years, while 
we securely trusted that the shock of war could’ never reach 
ourselves. From these vain dreams we were rudely roused by 
the breaking out of the late rebellion) It: was not an affair: 
with the Indian tribes menacing ‘our outposts, which the’ 
despatch of a few regiments might quell. It was not a mere 
question of policy, to be settled peacefully at the sr It was - 
a desperate struggle for the nation’s life against those who had 
sworn to support the Constitution,’ but who hoped by a bold 
coup d'état to seize upon the government, possessing them- 
selves of the national forts, supplies, and ammunition, turning 
our own guns upon us, and ering the capitol. 

The warning notes of preparation for a like le over the 
essentials of the Christian faith are already sounding ‘in our 
ears; and its friends and defenders’ must —_ themselves 
thoroughly for it. Hitherto it has been chiefly the light 
skirmishers that have appeared upon the field, but the tramp of 
the heavy armed legions is close behind them. — 

‘ German opinions and conclusions have been imported piece- 
meal, and sometimes even ludicrously and unskilfully u 
after'they had been abandoned by their authors, like foreign 
fashions thrown upon the market after the commodities had 
ceased to be saleable at home. German books of the destructive 
sort have been translated and circulated among us, but as 
these were prepared for another public, and presupposed a very 
different state of popular opinion ‘and a widely variant taste, 
they had little influence on the general mind. There were 
those, however, to whom these novelties proved welcome, and 
My whom their startling conclusions were eagerly embraced. 

his number has been steadily increasing, and as a consequence 
these ideas are becoming naturalized ; they are cast into the 
forms of English thought, wrought into shapes more captivating 
to English minds, and native centres created for their wider 
and more vigorous dissemination. Writers in leading Quar- 
terlies, and even in influential daily journals, have put forth 
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these views in laboured articles and in sprightly paragraphs. 
Men of eminence in letters and science, and dignitaries of the 
church, have tacitly assumed their correctness, or entered the 
lists in their defence. The only Introduction to the Old Tes- 
tament from an English pen, which makes any pretension to 
represent the existing state of Biblical learning, is wholly in 
the same interest, the awkward and ill-digested, but learned 
and copious, treatise of Davidson. And now’ in the volume 
under consideration, a beginning is made at new translations 
and commentaries, from which the idea of a supernatural reve- 
lation is carefully excluded, and every occasion seized to scout 
the notion as the offspring of bigotry and prejudice, or the rem- 
nant of an anliquenbl: superstition. 

The author, Rowland Williams, D.D., is well known by his 
paper on Bunsen’s Biblical Researches, in the famous “ Essays 
and Reviews,” by a volume of sermons in the same vein, en- 
titled, “ Rational Godliness,” by his “ Christianity and Hindu- 
ism,” and other minor publications. 

The estimate which he puts upon the prophets will appear 
from such expressions as the following :—‘“The words were 
spoken by the — after the measure of his own age, with 
its limitation of horizon and of feeling,” p. 6. “ Prophecy is 


not a delegation of the Divine omniscience, but a foreboding 


from trust in the Divine justice, tinged po eee 
limited certainly by circumstance,” p. 40. “Thee power 
of the prophets springs ever fresh, not from whatever gift of 
prediction they may extraordinarily have possessed, but from - 
that which they have in common with ourselves, their sight of 
God, their hatred of tyranny and hypocrisy, their courage in 
denouncing wrong, their awe-stricken prayerfulness, their poeti- 
cal fire, their manly generosity,” p. 216. Again he speaks 
of “the prophet’s own mind impelled by presentiment, as by 
something divine, as we ourselves in some vast calamity, or 
amidst organised wrong veiled by falsehood, forebode by faith 
in God that it cannot be for ever,” p. 339. And of “fervent 
forebodings, which have a tinge a though not in the 
external sense commonly conceived,” p. 355. 

The prophets, then, were under no extraordinary Divine in- 
fluence. hat they uttered was not the immediate communi- 
cations of God’s Spirit, but the forebodings of their own minds. 
It follows from this that they could have no infallible prescience 
of the future ; and there cannot in strictness have been any such 
thing as a fulfilment of their predictions. This conclusion he 
does not pretend ‘to evade, but explicitly draws and undertakes 
to establish it in detail. ; 

He says, indeed, p. 96, “ With God no prediction can be im- 
possible ;” and again, p. 150, “ No religious mind, least of all 
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my own (whatever may have been polemically imputed), would 
deem it impossible for God to foretell the captivity a century 
before it happened.” 

It is here. confessed that the clear foresight of the future, 
however distant, is not in itself incredible. There is no @ priort 
necessity forbidding it. God certainly foreknows what will 
come to pass ; and if he has chosen, he may have communicated 
that knowledge to the prophets. No man is authorised to de- 
clare that the prophets can have uttered no real predictions. 
Whether they es done so in actual fact, must be determined 
by an unbiassed examination of their writings. To such an 
examination our author confidently makes his a , and pro- 
fesses himself willing to abide its issue. He boldly avers that 
all the books of the prophets do not afford a single instance of 
supernatural foresight. The method by which this conclusion 
is reached, is as extraordinary as the conclusion itself. 

Of Hosea he alleges, p. 91, that no proof can be given that 
any event absolutely future, when the writing was published, 
was therein foretold. Even if this were really so, it is a pal- - 
pable evasion of the point at issue. We may leave out of view 
the Messianic predictions, which are disposed of by a very sum- 
mary process ; and we may allow it to be an open question, 
whether Hosea survived the fall of Samaria, and published the 
book of his prophecies after that event; and yet, if Hosea 
uttered predictions which were afterwards fulfilled, it is as fatal 
to the theory as if they had been from the first committed to 
writing. 

Here is the record of a ministry covering the last sixty years 
of the existence of the kingdom of the ten tribes, the ever re- 
curring burden of which, from first to last, is the destruction of 
this ungodly kingdom, and the exile of the people. This pre- 
diction is further set in combination with the announcement of 
the future fate of the house of Jeroboam, which occurred in the 
outset of his ministry, and with arguments, expostulations, and 
exhortations, which imply that the kingdom was still standing, 
and space was still allowed for repentance. Now the people 
amongst whom Hosea laboured for ‘the space of nearly two 
generations, must have known whether his ministry was reall 
such as is herein described ; whether he had really annou ‘ 
as he here claims, the fall of Jeroboam’s house, and at the 
same time and thenceforward the overthrow and captivity 
of the ten tribes. If he had not, and it was, as it must have 
been, well known to the people that be had not, how did this 
book ever gain credence, or its author attain any other reputa- 
tion than that of an impostor instead of a prophet ? 

But apart from the esteem in which it was held, it is appa- 
rent from its whole spirit, style, and structure, that it belongs 
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not after but before the Assyrian captivity began. The indi 
nant rebukes, the impassioned cntdention this moving 
which are based upon the predictions and mingled with them, 
which presup at the same time that they. justify them, 
would without an object, would be wholly insupposable 
after the kingdom was actually overturned and the people 
exiled. From the very tenor of these utterances they must have 
been first made before the things predicted in them had come 
re Whether they were committed to writing prior to the 
ment or not, is a matter of no consequence, since we have 
in the popular reception of the book the same confirmation of 
its being a truthful record as in the credit attached to any 
history of recent and well-known events. jis otee 

But there is a further peculiarity of this prophetic announce- 
ment which affords a demonstration not only that the predic- 
tion was uttered before the event, but that it was recorded 
substantially as it had been uttered, and that no change was 
made in its form to adapt it to what actually took place. “Pro- 
phecy is not history ; and although real and exact in its cor- 
a with history, it has nevertheless its own peculiar 
and distinctive character. Its modes of representation and 
forms of expression, though justified by the event, are often 
manifestly such as would not have been employed after the 
event. - —~ nee of ee arises out of the seg 
in the ends at which pro history respectively aim, 
and in the point of view aubee which aay contemplate the 
same territory. One of its incidental results is the demonstra- 
tion of the genuine predictive character of the former, and that 
it is not a vaticiniwm ex eventu. 

Thus the fact of the coming overthrow of the ungodly king- 
dom of the ten tribes, and the exile of the people, is repeatedly 
declared, and with all distinctness. But there is a singular 
obscurity clouding the locality of the exile. The prophet says 
at one time that they shall be carried into Egypt, viii. 13, 
ix. 6; at another, that they shall be carried into ia, x. 6; 
at another still, that they shall be carried into both Bey 
Assyria, ix. 3, xi. 11; and once again, that they shall not be 
carried imto t but into Assyria, xi. 5. This variety of 
statement is seized upon to disparage the prophecy and point 
the charge of vacillation and mistake. It is, however, apparent 
at soem, th this allegation is inconsistent with the other, that 
the book was written after the things predicted had come to 

Both cannot be true. And in point of fact neither is. 

uch sentences could not have been written after it was known 
from the event that the exile was in Assyria. Andon the 
other hand, the nar” ar of vacillation and error is gratui- 
tously made. If we will deal with the language of the prophet, 
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‘as we would with that of any other respectable author, we will 
scareely believe that he has thus grossly contradicted himself 
almost in consecutive paragraphs ; we shall suspect that beneath 
the literal inconsistency there is some consistent meaning. 
And it will require little penetration to discover that the wh 

is le of being readily harmonised. And the same process 
which will reconcile these superficially divergent statements 
with one another, will likewise reconcile them all with the 
actual fact. —— ideal name of a land of bondage. 
To carry Israel back into was to reduce them to t 
-same condition in which their fathers had been in that ancient 
empire. But, as the prophet himself explains, the Egypt to 
which they were to return was not the literal territory so called, 
but the Assyri cae ine ny al st hm espe 
Vandals and of Hessians in another than the strictly ethnic 
sense. 

Perhaps also the words of the prophet may find a further 
justification in the not improbable assumption, that while the 
great body of exiles were led away to Assyria, ling bands 
may have been taken into Egypt, or have fled thither to escap 
Assyrian oppression, as was the case ata later period with the 
Jews when the mass of the people were carried to Babylon. In 
any event, the prediction is amply verified, and yet its terms 
are such as to preclude any other supposition than that it was 
really a prediction. It must have been uttered in this form, if 
not actually committed to writing, before the issue could be 
divined by human sagacity. 

The subterfuge thus ineffectually resorted to in the case of 
Hosea may serve asa sample of the mode of dealing with those 
predictions which were fulfilled in the lifetime of the prophets 
who uttered them. The bald suspicion or the confident: asser- 
tion that the prophecies have been modified so as to adapt them 
to the event after it occurred and create the appearance of a 
foresight which did not exist, is counted sufficient to set them 
aside. No proof is offered to sustain this ar conjec- 
ture. No pains are taken to free it from the difficulties by 
which it is pressed. No explanation is given of the mode in 
which these spurious hecies could gain credence in the cir- 
cumstances supposed, or how the people could be induced to be- 
lieve that events had been foretold, not to their fathers but to 
themselves, of which they had never heard until they took place ; 
or how such bad faith is consistent with the character of the 
prophets, whom Dr Williams represents as sincere, upright 
and God-fearing men; or how his hypothesis can be reconci 
with the internal evidence to the contrary afforded by the 
structure of the prophecies in question. - 

His eagerness to rid himself of predictions by making the 
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writings of the prophets posterior to the events to which they 
refer, occasionally leads him to conclusions which put even the 
critics of Germany to shame. Thus Nahum’s prophecy of the 
fall of Nineveh is converted into.a retrospect of her doom b 
the ic of a few prophetic preterites and the vividness wi 
which the overthrow of that mighty city is pictured. “The first 
impression,” he says (p. 434), “left by a dispassionate perusal 
of our prophet, is that of contemporaneousness or subsequence 
to the events which he narrates. The defenders are fallen, the 
assailants hasten to the wall, the siege-screen is set fast, the 
city is taken, her daughters moan as doves, her people refuse 
to rally, she becomes a pool of waters. This impression need 
not be removed by the subsequent reflection, with which in his 
closing epode the prophet travels back into the. counsels of 
eternity for the causes of the event over which he exults.” 
What Dr Williams here calls “travelling back into the coun- 
sels of eternity,” is just the prediction of an event which is 
plainly represented as not having yet occurred, but as certain 
to take place in the future. It is not the past of Nineveh, but 
her coming fate which is set forth and pronounced inevitable, 
its grounds exhibited, and a striking example adduced to con- 
firm what in itself appears so incredible. It is manifest that 
this is either a prediction, or that its author designed that it 
should be regarded as a prediction. And in either case the vivid 
pictures of the preceding chapter cannot have been intended 
to be understood as a description of what is already mere 

The fact is, as the mass of the readers of this k have 
believed from the beginning, and as modern critics of all 
schools concede, the prophecy of Nahum contains indubitable 
evidence of having been uttered at or near the time of Senna- 
cherib’s disastrous defeat, which is treated as prophetic of the 
ultimate overthrow of this proud oppressing empire. This is 
confirmed by the position of the book in the collection of the 
minor prophets. And, as Dr Williams observes, “Josephus 
distinctly places Nahum a hundred and fifteen years before 
Nineveh’s fall.” 

Under these circumstances, to imagine that the date of the 
prophecy is settled adversely to all internal and external con- 
siderations, by saying “that the prophet of God meant what he 
said when he affirmed Nineveh to have been captured,” is as 
intelligent as it would be to sever from its. context some pas- 
sage in which a historian makes use of the present tense in 
speaking of the past, and infer from this the contemporaneous- 
ness of the author with what he describes. 

The methods already described of escaping the evidence of 
supernatural foresight are freely employed in such cases as the 
foregoing. But when the fulfilment took place after the pro- 
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phet’s death, and no chronological hypothesis can bridge the 
interval, another and more summary process becomes neces- 

The obnoxious prophecies are disposed of by the critic’s 
knife ; and whatever it might be inconvenient to retain, since 
it would contravene the point to be established, is unhesita- 
tingly rejected as spurious. 

t is astonishing that a clear-headed Englishman can be de- 
luded by such a palpable circle as that involved in this destruc- 
tive criticism, or that even under the pressure of a foregone 
conclusion he can be induced to resort to it. As a matter of 
course the critic finds exactly what he wishes to find. He sets 
out with the prepossession that there is no real prediction to be 
found in the prophets. Every prediction, that can be disposed 
of in no other way, is consequently alleged to have been writ- 
ten afterthe event. Then having arranged the dates ad libitum 
in detail, he turns round and claims that, inasmuch as all these 
prophecies were written after the event to which they refer, 
there is among them no real prediction. 

If this method is allowable, there is no difficulty in proving 
anything that a man may undertake to prove. If Dr Williams 
had been so disposed, he might have shewn with equal ease 
that the Israelites were never under a kingly government, and 
that the existence of royalty among them is merely a traditional 
blunder. The critical process would be simply this. Inasmuch 
as there were no kings in Israel, the books of Samuel, —— 
and Chronicles, which profess to record their history, must 
spurious ; they were written, doubtless, some time after the 
exile, when the Jews, chafing under foreign domination, sought 
to —- credit to their own nation by asserting that they too 
had had a race of kings, All the scattered passages in other 

books which allude to or presuppose the existence of kin 
must likewise be culled out and referred to the same origin. 
After this expunging process has been completed, it can then 
be claimed that no reference to kings or a kingdom is to be 
found in the entire genuine literature of the nation ; and con- 
sequently the existence of a regal government in Israel is a 
figment and a chimera. 

Nothing in the history of opinion is susceptible of a readier 
demonstration, as has. often nm shewn, than that the extra- 
vagance of modern criticism is the offspring of disbelief in a 
supernatural revelation. However this may be disguised or dis- 
claimed, nothing is more certain than that the so-called rational 
grounds of this criticism are uniformly subordinated to the doc- 
trinal principle from which the whole has proceeded. The 

_ all diversities of style and diction, and range of ideas, and 
mode of conception, which are paraded as evidences that cer- 


tain books of the Bible, or parts of books, cannot belong to the 
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authors to whom they are traditionally referred, were never 
thought of as involving any such conclusion until the necessity 
was created for it by the exigencies of modern unbelief. And 
that this conclusion still rests upon its original premises, and 
not upon the other arguments by which it is professedly sus- 
tained, is apparent from the fact that these latter are deemed 
conclusive by those who urge them only when the doctrinal 
consideration co-exists with them ; and that in spite of all dis- 
agreement among themselves as to the state of the argument 
or the literary aspects of the case, the critics uniformly agree 
in their conclusions so far, and only so far, as the rejection of 
every passage involving the supernatural, which cannot other- 
wise be evaded or explained away. 

Dr Williams himself, with all his professions of impartiality 
and freedom from doctrinal bias, finds one passage in Isaiah to 
be spurious on account of “the spirit of charity” which it 
breathes, p. 335. And others on the directly opposite ground 
of desiring “ revenge upon oppressors,” which he alleges to be 
“the spirit engendered by the sufferings of the exile, and ex- 
pressed in the poems subsequent to the return,” p. 401. 

ough vague assertions of difference of style are made to dis- 
prove the genuineness of certain passages, the resemblance in 
others may be so close that he can scarcely distinguish between 
them, and yet the conclusion is the same as on p. 292, where, 
after urging that “the greatest masters of Hebrew criticism” 
deny the style of certain chapters to be that of Isaiah, he adds, 
“I would not be understood as if the difference of verbal 
colour in style appeared to my own ear sufficient alone to 
justify the dissociation of this. chapter from Isaiah. Many, 

oth of the thoughts and phrases, appear to me so sotninadile 
like, that if the author is not Isaiah, he imitated Isaiah.” 
Elsewhere, with all his literary arguments in full force, he is 
willing to admit the suggestion of genuineness, provided it is 
not allowed to make in favour of —_——_ foresight. Thus, 
pp. 354, 5: “The moral horizon of the chapters is such as to 
suit the period of the Babylonish captivity. ... . Such is sub- 
stantially the view of most critics. .... If any one prefers 
making Isaiah the author, he may either call the entire piece 
predictive, or he may easily imagine dealings with the As- 
syrian in the less fortunate days of Ahaz or Hezekiah, to which 
parts of the picture will, not quite perfectly, correspond.” 

On p. 37 he propounds what he calls “a grave critical ques- 
tion.” “'There are scattered at the end of several scriptures, 
both in the Psalms and prophetical books, little pieces not 
always accordant with the main theme, but singularly appro- 

iate to the exile or the return from Babylon.” these 
orm an integral part of the productions in which they are 
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found ? or were they added during or after the exile? Of this 
he says, p. 38, “An impartial answer to this question is, that 
we have no such evidence of the former state of the books as 
would render such addition impossible ; nor yet proof of its 
having actually taken place. We shall never quite know how 
far the labours of Ezra, or of those to whom his name has been 
given, extended in arranging as well as editing the canon.” 

It is strange that Dr Williams does not see that the very 

itude of the hypothesis here suggested must destroy it, 
and that it is hopelessly encumbered instead of corroborated by 
the number of interpolations which he is obliged to assume. 
Anticipations of the exile of varying distinctness are found 
scattered through all the pre-exilic books from the writings of 
Moses downward ; and this not only at the end of psalms or 
prophecies, but in the body of them as well, and in varying 
magnitude, from a single verse or paragraph, to sections of 
many continuous chapters. All these must be interpolations 
purposely inserted, or fragments from anonymous authors, 
accidentally blended with writings otherwise genuine. In the © 
former case, the intelligence of the people and the good faith of 
the custodians of Scripture are gratuitously impugned, and 
their reverence for the inspired word insulted, notwithstanding 
Dr Williams's singular notion that such additions were pos- 
sible, and are not likely to have been thought wrong. In the 
latter case, it must be accounted for that, while such brief 
books as Obadiah, dating from the earliest period of written 
prophecy, are preserved distinct, and assigned to their proper 
authors, the writers of these added passages, some of which are 
much longer, and belong to the most striking and important 
parts of the Old Testament, and which exerted a powerful in- 
fluence in the exile, were wholly unknown to the collectors of 
the canon, although they lived almost, if -not quite, in Ezra’s 
own days. Nay, they had not only themselves dropped com- 
pletely from sight, but the knowledge of their writings as dis- 
tinct productions was lost, so that they were innocently attached 
to, or promiscuously mingled with, writings of a former age, so 
widely separate in subject and in character that critics at the 
present day can infallibly sunder them. 

And what is still more remarkable, in this unheard of falsi- 
fication of the entire national literature, it so happens that there 
is scarcely an interpolation or a suspected passage, which is not 
a prediction of the exile or of something connected with the 
exile. Now if, as Dr Williams would have us believe, this is 
purely a literary question to be determined apart from all doc- 
trinal bias, which is the more natural and credible supposition, 
that the entire literature of the nation has been tampered with 
to this extent, nobody knows by whom, or how, or when, or 
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for what purpose,—or that this idea of the exile of an unfaith- 
ful people was before the minds of the sacred penmen from the 
beginning, and gained clearness and consistency as time ad- 
vanced? If their anticipations were justified by the event, and 
the accuracy of their foreshadowing was such as to shew that 
they were enlightened by the Omniscient Spirit of God, should 
this be allowed to alter the conditions of the problem in its 
purely literary uspect? Can Dr Williams in fairness claim 
that it does, after affirming that “there can be no harm in 
believing prophecy, but great harm in distorting Scripture to 
create it?” p. 214. 

But criticism is only one of the weapons which our author 
has at command to rid himself of obnoxious predictions. Where 
this fails, or he is indisposed to resort to it, he can make an 
equally effective use of interpretation. It may not always be 
convenient to locate a prophecy after its fulfilment; and at any 
rate some variety of method will relieve the tedious monotony 
of an uniform process. Accordingly upon occasion predictions 
are so explained as to divert attention from their actual fulfil- 
ment, and thus conceal the evidence of supernatural foresight. 
Sometimes they are made to beJa mere presentiment or vague 
anticipation. Thus (p. 22), “The idea of foretelling future 
events with articulate prediction (as distinct from devout or 
hopeful forebodings) is not intended here.” 


Or a sense may be put upon them which they do not really 
contain, and then it can easily be made to appear that they 
were not fulfilled. Thus (p. 40), “ Amos’s denunciation was 
fulfilled, though neither in the time nor by the instruments 
which he expected.” The proof of mistake in the time is 
given on p. 63: “The prophet, like a puritan or early — 


or the sterner friars of the 12th century, answers wrathfully, 
and denounces on his mitred opponent calamities of which we 
have no record whether they came to pass; or whether God, 
whose thought is larger than our thought, overruled the too 
fervid zeal. We know that Jeroboam died in peace, though 
Amos, if he is reported truly by Amaziah, meant differently.” 
Now it is as plain upon the face of the e (vii. 9, 10) as 
can be, that Amos was not truly re by Amaziah. The 
former had said that the Lord would “ rise against the house of 
Jeroboam with the sword.” Amaziah perverts this into “Jero- 
boam shall die by the sword.” Where is- Dr Williams's can- 
dour then, when he represents the denunciation of Amos as 
unfulfilled (p. 39), because it did not come to pass “in the 
reign of Jeroboam, against whose house no sword came from 
abroad until domestic conspiracy overthrew his son ;” where it 
is moreover to be observed, that the words “from abroad” are 
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hs allegation that Amos indicates the wrong instruments 
for the judgment which he foretells, has no other foundation 
than a downright mistranslation of iii. 11. Ashdod and Egypt 
are ‘cmanaitiel (iii. 9) to behold the iniquities of Samaria, in 
order, if possible, to shame this guilty city out of practices base 
enough to astonish the very heathen. By an unauthorised 
change of text they are represented as besieging and spoiling 
the city. The real executioners of the woe here denounced are 
hinted at, though not named, by the prophet, when he declares 
(v. 27) that the captivity would be more remote than Da- 
mascus. 

Again (p. 299), he says of Isaiah, chap. xiii, “The desola- 
tion of Babel, which he expects to follow, is an anticipation 
destined in long ages to find fulfilment, though not in the hour 
or manner conceived by a man, to whom (as the words of the 
Lord Jesus may teach us) God had not made known the times 
and the seasons.” The fact is that the prophet does not pro- 
fess to define either the hour or the manner in which the finish- 
ing stroke is to be put to the desolation which he so accurately 
portrays. 

Our author, it further appears, is not always particular in 
the choice of his methods, provided the end is attained of doing 
away with prediction in the proper sense. On p. 353, he 
allows the alternative of explaining a passage as “ vague pre- 
sentiment,” or supposing it to have been “subsequently filled 
in.” On p. 332, the prophet “expected” what never took 
place, or else “uttered a general anticipation,” which he ad- 
mits to have been afterwards verified. 

In spite, however, of both criticism and interpretation, cases 
occur, in which it is impossible not to acknowledge that the 
words of the prophet have come true. But even this does not 
disturb our author’s serenity. “ Prescient inferences from faith 
in the moral order of God’s world have often come true. So 
the great reformation of the church and the revolution of 
France were felt due long before they came,” p. 40. Of the 
overthrow of Sennacherib’s host, agreeably to the word of 
Isaiah, he says, p. 222, “I incline to consider this a remark- 
able instance of faith justified by the event ; but hardly find it 
demonstrable that the expectation went beyond foreboding, or 
that the result transcended the limits of a marvellous provi- 
dence.” His suggestion of an adverse conclusion from “the 
circumstance that the disaster took place, not in Palestine, 
Isa. xiii. 1, but in the Egyptian desert, Herod. ii. 141,” is 
sufficiently neutralised by his statement, P: 328, that we do not 
know “ ws Ber it happened in Egypt or in Palestine.” 
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The prophecies respectin a He pata eee | 
dealt = the rest. Son criticism would be of little avail, 
and interpretation must do the work. The process of solution 
is disclosed, pp. 154-7. “What did the prophets mean? Did 
they predict a Messiah, one anointed with the Holy Spirit, who 
should be priest, prophet, and king, the glory of Israel, and 
Saviour of mankind ; suffering, yet triumphant ; man in form, 
God in power.” .... 

“We have seen in the prophets preceding Micah such glow- 
ing anticipations of a brighter future, as fancy loves and faith 
in God does not disapprove. ... We have seen also aspira- 
tions of the patriot stamp, earnest enough to take the form of 
ter yee that Jehovah would have mercy on his people 

srael, protect their border, restore their exiles, and transmit 
their inheritance to their children. . . . No one of these pro- 
phets hitherto has presented the picture of a hero deliverer, 
national or spiritual, such as we conceive the Messiah. 

“Proceeding to Micah, we still find the general anticipation 
of good to come and the national hope, both of which are 
strikingly combined in the splendid fragment which commences 
the 4th chapter. . . . Considering how the prophet connects 
his hopeful fragment with what goes before and after, 4. e. first 
with the destruction which bad teachers would bring upon 
Zion ; secondly, with the triumph which Zion was to win over 
Assyrian invaders; we can but trace so far a hope of temporal 
deliverance, and a hope which in some of its features Pardiia 
did not see good to fulfil; since the kingdom of the ten tribes 
did not return to Migdal-eder by Bethlehem or to Jerusalem. 
We are now at the heart of the question; for if we connect the 
latter-day fragment, as we ought, with the birth from Bethle- 
hem-Ephratak, a few verses lower, it becomes no longer possible 
to avoid the conclusion that Micah is speaking of some one 
being born, or sitting already on Judah’s throne, and destined, 
as he hoped, to consolidate the divided kingdom ; certainly he 
is not speaking of any distant Messiah, earthly or heavenly. 
. . » It will result that we shall be obli to consider the 
citation in our first Gospel, ii. 6, as an adaptation of ancient 
words instead of an authoritative allegation of prediction ; and 
opinions will differ widely as to the degree of historical justice 
or fanciful ornament shewn in the adaptation. 

“ Any reader, who is convinced that in this famous 
of Micah, we have no divine prediction of Jesus as the Messiah 
born in Bethlehem, will be prepared for a similar falling of the 
scales from his eyes, when he examines other passages.’ 

This long quotation sufficiently reveals how unshrinkingl 
the theory is carried through, and the process by which it is 
done. Messianic predictions are resolved in one or other of 
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two ways. First, the prophet’s hopes are fixed on some one 
then living, and they give utterance to their fond expectation 
of what Hezekiah perhaps, or another descendant of the royal 
house of David, would do or would become. The prophets, it 
is true, do not in these connections name Hezekiah or this 
hopeful prince, whoever he may be. They never say that the 
wonderful personage of whom they speak and who is to intro- 
duce so ‘blessed an era is a contemporary. But since there 
are no real predictions, they must mean that, if they mean 
anything. At any rate Dr Williams so assumes. He 1s satis- 
fied of the fact whether others are or not. 

These expectations of the prophets may never have been ful- 
filled in the person whom they had in mind. They may have 
been in their terms chimerical and extravagant to the last de- 

, as — to an ordinary prince or to any mere man. 
ut Dr Williams does not consider himself responsible for this 
any more than he is bound to reconcile the expressions in 
Virgil's fourth Eclogue with sober history. The hopes of the 
prophets were disappointed, and their predictions failed in their 
original intent. Thus these sacred words came to be trans- 
ferred to other objects and to others still, each fresh disap- 
pointment serving but to push them. farther into the future, 
until at length stripped of everything local and material, and 
receiving a spiritual sense such as the prophet never dreamed 
of, they were applied to Christ. 

If this is so, the Jews are certainly a most extraordinary race 
of men. The non-fulfilment of his prediction is generally 
thought to discredit a prophet. But with them, it appears, it 
is different. The more grossly they are deceived, the greater 
credit they attach to the fraud. The clearer the evidence of 
falsehood, the more pertinaciously they will cling to it. Their 
hope of a Messiah, which has been their one outstanding 
characteristic for ages, is built upon predictions which were 
falsified over and over again before their eyes, and which, 
moreover, were uttered by men who never had any solid claim 
to the prophetical character. 

And, besides, the history of interpretation is exactly the 
reverse of what the Doctor would have us believe. The 
stedfastness of Jewish traditions is a universal by-word. Now, 
as far back as it is possible to trace them, the passages in 
question were understood of the Messiah. This is their —— 
ancestral faith. It was only after they had in their blindness 
rejected the Saviour when he came, and these prophecies were 
turned against them by Christians, and the accuracy of their 
fulfilment in Jesus of Nazareth was shewn, that they bethought 
themselves of other and inferior applications. It is the reference 
to Hezekiah, not that to the Messiah, which is the afterthought. 
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The second solvent of Messianic predictions transmutes them 
into undefined hopes of a blissful future, the good time ever 
coming, which men in uneasy circumstances long for, and inex- 
tinguishable hope paints as in prospect. This is their ideal for 
the Jewish people and the Jewish state, the glory, perpetuity, 
and triumph of the kingdom, the peaceful security of the in- 
habitants and every form of temporal blessedness; and “can 
—— some inversion of the prophet’s own meaning be applied 
to Christianity.” 

But if these prospects of good and imaginings of a happier 

uture are so natural, how comes it to that while continuous 
and uniform with the Hebrew pro hets, they were in all the 
ancient world confined to them? The Greek and Roman poets 
sang of a golden age in the past, but they never dreamed of 
one tocome. The only exceptions in the whole range of classic 
literature are a few scanty passages, which, like Virgil’s ode 
addressed to Pollio, betray their origin by expressions and ideas 
manifestly derived from the Jewish Scriptures, 

These foreshadowings of the blissful future were not mere 
vague and misty aspirations. They were connected in the 
prophets’ minds with a definite era, of which they had formed 
a clear and consistent image. And although the period is 
sometimes spoken of merely in the general, without explicit 
mention in each passage or by each prophet of the person of 
the great Redeemer, still the current belief of the nation and 
the unambiguous language of other passages and other prophets, 
compel to the conclusion that this expected person was the 
centre about which all their hopes clustered, and that they 
looked to his coming to introduce the blessings which they 
describe. 

That the prophecies, whether of Messiah’s person or of 
the period to be ushered in by his advent, were cast in the 
forms of the Old Testament, does not detract from the reality 
of their inspiration, nor the exactness of their fulfilment. This 
follows necessarily from the preparatory character of the former 
dispensation. In the intention of God, these outward material 
forms were symbols of higher spiritual things. The people of 
Israel were placed under the tutelage of the former, that they 
might be trained to a proper comprehension of the latter. 
This Dr Williams substantially admits, apparently not discern- 
ing that in so doing he concedes a principle which carries 
everything else with it that the most fervid supranaturalist can 
desire. 

Thus, p. 29, “If history repeats itself by fresh instances of 
eternal principles . . . . the old description may become a new 
prophecy. .... And if a holy organization on a spiritual type 
takes the place of old Israel in God’s favour, it may be argued 
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that the threatenings and promises of the old were typically 
intended of the new ; intended not by the prophet, but by the 
Providence which wields nations, patriots, tyrants, and their 
destinies, painting in the past the picture of the future.” 

Again, p. 158, “We need not exclude from the region of 
devout metaphysics a speculation, how far the dread Being, to 
whom our thoughts are known long before, may have calculated 
the impulses of his ancient worshippers and their expression, 
so that things spoken of old might me applicable again ; 
the songs of Zion become hymns of the church, the praise of 
King David be transferred to a mental king, the prayer for 
Solomon, the sorrow of Jeremiah, possibly the birth of Heze- 

i repeated in the greatest (we must not say ‘the only’) 
Christ.’ 

And p. 169, “ We may even find a pleasure, which if not 
severely logical, is yet not altogether mystical in turnin 
memory into hope, and in saying to ourselves, though God di 
not see fit to build up the kingdom of Hezekiah, as Micah ex- 
peseee He has given that hope a glorious transfiguration by 

uilding up a spiritual dominion of One who was the Son of 
David in figure and poetry—whether in flesh we hardly know. 
Though the twelve tribes have not found a reunion, which as a 
thing local and national would not affect an iritual faith, 
the hearts of men in distant nations may be knit together by 
the free Spirit which once spoke narrower, and now 
wider hopes. The Holy Land is wherever God is. The pro- 
phets are wherever free men worship in truth.” Once more, . 
p- 224, “Some portions are so | and temporal as the ex- 
altation of mount Zion above other mountains, that our own 
Master, Christ, the only infallible interpreter, has reversed 
them by his doctrine, and taught his followers that the fulfil- 
ment of such things lies in their expansion ; hence they fulfil 
in such a sense as that in which the forest of to-day fulfils the 
acorn of a millennium ago.” 

Here is a confession that in the orderings of God there is a 
correspondence between the utterances of the prophets wrapped 
in the temporary forms of the ancient economy and the spirit- 
ual and enduring realities of the gospel. The whole old Tes- 
tament is thus one vast prophecy of the New, of which the 
verbal predictions of the Messiah are but the culminating 
points. And the more attentively this correspondence between 
the Old and the New in God’s Dineen is studied, the more 


conviction will ripen into certainty that we are not in the 
region of accident or human caprice, but of Divine foreordina- 
tion. And the more narrowly we i the coherence of this 
great preparatory scheme in the Old Testament, the more 
thoroughly we shall be satisfied that the Messianic predictions 
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are not isolated phenomena, nor accidents in the scheme, but 
component and important parts of it; that these utterances 
must have been shaped by the Divine prescience as truly as the 


whole scheme was prearranged of God ; and that in the Divine 


intention these utterances carried from the first those ideas 
which we now find to be involved in them. And if God de- 

signed them, who shall prove that men did not in a measure 

comprehend them? That the prophets themselves, and the 
peonte to whom they were addressed, did not, to a greater or 
ess extent, penetrate to their real meaning ? 

After the evidences, which have been given, it might well be 
— superfluous to accumulate further proof of how com- 
pletely Dr Williams denies the presence of anything super- 
natural in the prophets. They have a mission from God in no 
other sense than all men of great and pure ideas, conscious of 
the truth and value of what they utter. It will, however, con- 
tribute to a juster understanding of the rigour with which he 
presses his fundamental principle, to state in a word how com- 
pletely he rates them as men on a level with other men. The 
association of Sophocles, Cicero, and St Paul (p. 37), finds 
repeated parallels in the combination of the prophets with the 
bards and philosophers of other lands, and even with Turkish 
dervishes, Popish confessors, and enthusiasts generally. Their 
sentiments though often commended are sometimes represented 
as less liberal and just than those found elsewhere. They are 
spoken of as under the influence of human passion, frequently 
vindictive and governed by a narrow and contracted patriotism. 
When they enter into the region of politics, they mistake their 
sphere sok give injudicious advice, such as princes were justifi- 
able in declining to act upon. “It is the old quarrel,” he says, 
p. 366, “ between the unseen and the seen, faith and flesh, the 
ye and the soldier, the preaching Covenanter and counsel- 

ing Cromwell, the simplicity which asks for. prayers against 
cholera and the statesmanship which recommends the removal 
of dirt.” The false prophets and the true are put upon a level, 
and the strife between them is made the ground of a charge 
that there were factions in the prophetic order. 

After what has been said, it will surprise no one to hear that 
he speaks contemptuously of a book revelation, and denies the 
reality of miracles. These are disposed of either by natural- 
istic explanations, or by denying the trustworthiness of the re- 
cords in which they are found. In regard to the resurrection 
of Christ, he holds the following hesitating and non-committal 
language, pp. 426, 427 :— 

“ Who can read the fifteenth chapter of 1st Corinthians, and 
say that the evidence of a community, summed up by St Paul 
within thirty-five years of the event, leaves no stronger assur- 
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ance on the mind than we possess as to the addition of fifteen © 
years to Hezekiah’s life, specified in 2 Kings xx., we know 
neither when nor by whom, and transcribed in this appendix 
(Isaiah xxxvi-—xxxix.) some years, we know, after the hymn 
of Hezekiah had existed as a separate om spl That Christ 
rose bodily from the grave on the third y, rests historically 
on the belief of the hundred and twenty men, who met in the 
upper chamber (Acts i. 15-22). The most natural acount of 
their belief is that it had a correspondent fact; this is enough 
to strengthen the hope of believers in Christ. If the evidence 
from the first day to our own has satisfied friends without satis- 
fying foes, and so wants the compulsory force of demonstration 
(as are signs of its passing through am oral stage) this may 
shew it was not meant to be a foundation, but a confirmation of 
the faith which enters within the veil. To those who receive 
Christ as the Son of God, his death seems far more miraculous 
than his resurrection. Those who acknowledge him but as the 
Son of man, must feel his teaching to be an element of credi- 
bility in the subsequent story. The worthiness of the occasion, 
the dignity of the person, the nearness of the attestation, the 
ss. oe ge to mankind of the immortality involved in the event, 
and the ever recurrent necessity of belief in this or some 
kindred pledge of our destiny, remove Christ's resurrection out 
of the category to which the specification of Hezekiah’s fifteen 
years and the return of the shadow on the dial belong, It may 
be of God’s goodness that he would not rest our faith absolutely 
on display of power in the past, lest learning should avail more 
than piety, and scholars believe more immediately than the 
meek of heart; He may give adequate ‘assurance as a reward 
to those who without seeing have loved, yet not change the idea 
of faith, which is to endure as seeing the unseen; at any rate 
the event best attested in the New Testament, the most sacredly 
associated with our hope, and most important, if we hold it, in 
all history, deserves a nobler use than polemical employment 
to bias interpretation elsewhere.” 

His attitude upon some of the questions now agitated in 
Church and State, may be inferred from the following 
pp. 217, 218, with which we shall conclude our notice of this 
volume. 

“The extent to which Isaiah interposed in the policy of his 
times, resembling in that res Ambrose and the more states- 
manlike of the fathers, renders it natural to ask, What would 
have been his judgment on some of the questions of our age ? 
We can hardly imagine the developments of our commerce, our 
colonies on every sea, our boundless luxury, with abject poverty 
by its side, as entering into his conception. Yet the sentiments 
in which his large genius would have indulged, are too clear 
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from the expressions which he used of Tyre and her merchant 
princes ; we may fear that much explanation from our econo- 
mists would have been needed to reconcile him to some of our 
social inequalities. We may be too sure, no explanation would 
have induced him to tolerate such laws of entail, as transmit 
encumbered and unimproved estates, with an inheritance of 
debt, while by logical necessity they render the tiller of the 
soil little better in physical well-being than the serf, sometimes 
in moral aspiration, than the cattle which he drives. This 
remark should not be understood as if we were bound in the 
light of the gospel and of reason to consider the arrangements 
of Providence exhausted by the economy of Palestine; only if 
arrangements change, moral principles are permanent; at 
least it would be well, amidst professions of devotion to the 
Bible, not to close the eyes of our mind altogether to what the 
sacred writers would have said, had they been writing of our- 
selves. Again, as — provision for the external mainte- 
nance of religion, nothing is clearer than that whatever theory 
excludes religion from the commonwealth, leaving men to guess 
what should be right in their own eyes, would have seemed to 
the prophet national atheism. By divine right he would have 
parliaments or presidents, no less than princes, govern and be 
governed, and the priest’s lips keep knowledge. He would 
not have expected the living coal from the altar to touch the 
= of crazy volubility in preference to those of a rightful 
officer. Yet no system which hardened in a tradition of forms or 
suppressed fresh truths, and confessed itself a stranger to inspi- 
ration, and incapable of profiting by experience, could have 
satisfied him. He might, in an historically descended society, 
have borne articles but few and not inconsistent with each 
other or with their adjuncts ; prayers he would probably have 
had fixed, but not without elasticity of provision for cireum- 
stances and for creative devotion ; whatever creed he had beyond 
a promise to fear the living God, could have been neither a for- 
gery, nor have contained malediction. Most alien of all from 

is own mind, would have been an ecclesiastical system with- 


out faith in the unseen, or one which broadens religion by de- 
priving it of all which breathes life. He would as little under- 
stand the claim of a majority, as that of a priesthood, to decide 
what only God can make true.” 








Froude’s History of England. 


X.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


[Under this title, we propose to give our readers, from time to time, 
a glimpse into the current literature of the day. It cannot be deemed 
unsuitable to the pages of a Christian periodical to mark the quality 
and tendency of the works which form the pabulum of literary enter- 
tainment in our day. Literature has been called the handmaid of 
religion ; and it may be proper to notice occasionally how the hand- 
maid is occupied, and how she is behaving. Our readers, both lay 
and clerical, must necessarily recreate or employ themselves with secular 
reading, if they would not be wholly ignorant of the signs of the times ; 
and they may not be the worse of a friendly cicerone to point out to them, 
amidst the bewildering mass of modern publications, the objects of 
chief interest, of real worth, or of legitimate entertainment.—Ep. B. 
and F, E. Review.) 


Froude’s History of England. Vols. TX. and X. Longmans. 


A period of only seven years—from 1567 to 1578—is embraced in. 
these volumes, but it is a period full of so many stirring and significant 
events, as to justify the amply detailed treatment it has received at the 
hands of Mr Froude. Some of the saddest episodes in the unfortunate 
career of Mary Queen of Scots, occurring in the midst of a portentous 
national convulsion, of which she seemed unconscious, are here re- 
hearsed. It may be our partiality, but we fancy that Elizabeth's his- 
torians would find their pages rather commonplace without the tragical 
bizarrerie of Scottish contemporary history. With the exception of a 
single chapter on the state of Ireland, these new volumes are largely _ 
taken up with the affairs of that turbulent northern kingdom, and her 
great reformer, John Knox, divides the scene of action with her hap- 
less queen. As might have been anticipated by his readers, the latter 
is viewed in no sentimental light by the author. He studiously ignores 
the sympathetically formed opinions which have encrusted, as it were, 
the facts of her life during three centuries of partisanships, and 
appealing directly to the witness of her contemporaries, both friendly 
and hostile, he presents us with a carefully restored portrait as it was 
limned from the life. And although the materials for this history ex- 
isting in the State archives are plentifully at his command, yet the 
labour involved in their mere perusal and collation, and the difficulty 
of weighing their comparative evidence, and expiscating the truth— 
which we must allow to be ‘‘ the truth that looks the truth”—can 
have been no light task. His unfavourable estimate of Mary, and his 
manner of giving it, may not inappropriately be described in the lan- 
guage of Edmund Spenser, who, it is known, had reference to her, as 
the “ false Duessa,” in the following stanza :— 


“Then up arose @ person of deepe reach, 
And rare insight hard matters to revele ; 
Mat well could charme his tongue and time his speach 
To all assayes ; his name was called Zel 
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He ’gan that Ladie strongly to appele 
Of many haynous crymes by her enured ; 
And with sharp reasons rang her such a ae 
That those whom she to pitie had allure 
He now t’ abhorre and loath her person had procured.” 
Faerie Queene, Book v. c. 9, s. 89. 


Hitherto the story of Mary’s life has either been told in the heavy 
manner of a Dryasdust, only enlivened by the gleam of angry contro- 
versy ; or else it has been filtered through the romantic medium, which 
is too fine to admit of the passage of the rougher particles of truth. 
It has been reserved for Mr Froude to give all the minute accuracy 
required in the historian, while his work is alike free of the contro- 
versial and pseudo-romantic elements ; and yet his wonderful dramatic 
and descriptive powers, brought into legitimate play, shed a light over 
those wild scenes, that throws their actors into startling relief. His 
earnestness in the search after truth, and his sincerity in expressing 
his convictions, are, however, the chief attractions of his style. It is 
free from any false brilliancy, or any taint of that epigrammatical 
antithesis, which distinguishes and mars the great work of the Whig 
historian. Once or twice only our nerves are jarred by such uncon- 
scionable things as an apology for judicial torture ; and we regret to 
find so circumspect a writer astounding his readers by the declaration, 
that “‘ God gave the gospel, and the father of lies invented theology.” 
He is contrasting simple piety with dogmatic theology, to the disad- 
vantage of the latter; but the general argument, in support of which 
this absurd dictum is adduced, would really have been stronger with- 
out it. 

Throughout this narrative, for it reads like one, we fail to detect 
any partisan spirit in dealing with the character of Elizabeth, which 
is very impartially handled ; and her ministers, as well as the other 
conspicuous nobles of the day, are delineated with the pencil of an 
artist, that seems to say of each,—Sic sedebat. Her temporising policy, 
and the difficulties in which it involved herself and her council—some- 
times to the peril of the nation ; her peevishness and foolish self-con- 
ceit, and her vacillating conduct towards Mary—for whom personally 
she seems to have cherished a genuine affection,—are all admirably 
told ; while, at the same time, her good qualities, and the great work 
which she forwarded, are fully recognised. We are not favoured, how- 
ever, with many glimpses of her private life, nor indeed are there any 
pictures of the social life of the times, of which Mr Froude merely dis- 
covers the political aspects. Literature, art, industry, religion, and 
manners, are all equally excluded from his plan ; but our attention is 
so much engrossed with the main story, that we are hardly sensible of 
their omission. A work like this would, nevertheless, be somewhat 
imperfect without allusions, more or less copious, to collateral events 
in other European states ; and thus, for example, we have the figures 
of Philip II. and Charles IX. introduced in bold perspective, while 
the Huguenot massacre at Paris casts an effective side light on this 
historical piece. 

In a brief notice like the present, we cannot be expected to do justice 
to this important contribution to our classical history, and we hope 
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shortly to have an opportunity of reviewing it at length, when we may 
have to express our difference on some minor points. We must, how- 
ever, find space here for the just eulogium upon the Scottish Reformer, 
which is pronounced with characteristic enthusiasm :— 

‘* It is as we look back over that stormy time, and weigh the actors 
in it one against the other, that he stands out in his full proportions. 
No grander figure can be found, in the entire history of the Reforma- 
tion in this island, than that of Knox. Cromwell and Burghley rank 
beside him for the work which they effected ; but, as politicians and 
statesmen, they had to labour with instruments which they soiled their 
hands in touching. In purity, in uprightness, in courage, truth, and 
stainless honour, the Regent Murray and our ish Latimer were 
perhaps his equals ; but Murray was intellectually far below him, and 
the sphere of Latimer’s influence was on a smaller scale. The time 
has come when English history may do justice to one but for whom 
the Reformation would have been overthrown among ourselves ; for 
the spirit which Knox created saved Scotland ; and if Scotland had 
been Catholic again, neither the wisdom of Elizabeth’s ministers, nor 
the teaching of her bishops, nor her own chicaneries, would have pre- 
served England from revolution. His was the voice which taught the 
peasant of the Lothians that he was a free man, the equal in the sight 
of God with the proudest peer or prelate that had trampled on his 
forefathers. He was the one antagonist whom Mary Stuart could not 
soften, nor Maitland deceive ; he it was that raised the poor commons 
of his country into a stern and rugged people, who might be hard, 
narrow, superstitious, and fanatical, but who, nevertheless, were men 
whom neither king, noble, nor priest, could force again to submit to 
tyranny. And his reward has been the ingratitude of those who should 
most have done honour to his memory.” —(Vol. x. pp. 455, 456.) 


Portraits of Men of Eminence, with Biographical Memoirs. 4 vols. 
A. W. Bennett. 


Among the multifarious uses and abuses of photography, there can 
be no question that, in this instance, the science has been worthily 
applied. The distinguished persons here introduced to us have, one 
by one, transmitted their effigies through the magic lens of Mr Ernest 
Edwards, and we have rarely met with finer photographs. The series 
was originally projected by the late Mr Lovell Reeve, whose name is 
itself a guarantee of the tasteful excellence of the work, both pictorial 
and literary, and we are glad to find it still conducted with the same 
spirit. Each volume, published annually, contains twenty-five por- 
traits and memoirs ; 80, it may be said, we are but in the vestibule of 
what may yet become our modern Walhalla. With few exceptions, 
the selection is judiciously made in conformity with the title, and the 
assemblage of so many illustrious savants, poets, philosophers, states- 
men, and churchmen, reminds us forcibly of one of those autumnal 
congresses of our illuminati. The memoirs are written with great 
ability and good taste, supplying briefly all needful information, and 
in no case trespassing on individual privacy, or pronouncing authori- 


tative judgment upon the merits, character, or position of any of the 


- 
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subjects. We trust the publisher will receive all necessary encourage- 
ment in the continuation of this interesting work. 


Whitney's “‘ Choice of Emblemes.” A Facsimile Reprint. Edited by 
Henry Green, M.A. Lovell, Reeve, & Co. 

This was an important branch of literature and art during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, although it has received no notice 
whatsoever in our critical histories of literature. Alciatus, the earliest 
popular emblematist, is only mentioned by Hallam as a distinguished 
Italian jurist ; and yet his Book of Emblems enjoyed an European 
reputation in its day, beyond what Cowley had in England in the fol- 
lowing century, when he was preferred to Milton. Indeed, so tho- 
roughly h’as the emblematic literature been.ignored by modern writers, 
that we doubt much if many of our readers are familiar with other 
examples of it than those of Quarles, which were extensively multiplied 
among our grandsires. We therefore willingly acknowledge that Mr 
Green has supplied a great want, in the elaborate essays upon this 
neglected subject, which accompany this beautiful reprint. Our only 
regret is that his treatment of it had not been more exhaustive, and 
he could readily have spared much superfluous matter to have yielded 
space for a more complete résumé, had not such a course been beyond 
the limits which he prescribed to himself. The only emblem-writers 
noticed at length are those ‘‘ to whom Whitney was indebted ;” and 
as he belongs to the Elizabethan period, the range is necessarily narrow. 
We miss such names as Georgette de Montenay, Saavedra, Jacob 
Cats, Peacham, Wither, and Farlie,—this last the only emblematist 
who flourished north of the Tweed. Mr Green may, however, finish 
his work, so well begun, in a future editorial work. 

The emblem is one of a numerous family of symbolical figures, the 
distinctive classification of which seems to have greatly puzzled the 
learned pundits. Camden, in his ‘‘ Remaines,” distinguishes between 
Italian Imprese and the Emblem—the former being a personal device 
and motto, used as a badge or cognizance ; the latter, ‘‘ propounding 
some general instruction to all.’’ Quarles poetically characterizes the 
emblem as a “silent parable,” adding that, ‘‘ before the knowledge 
of letters, God was known by hieroglyphics ; and, indeed,” he says, 
‘¢ what are the heavens, the earth, nay, every creature, but hiero- 
glyphics and emblems of his glory?” Whitney’s definition of the 
emblem, apart from its Greek derivation, is rather imperfect, inasmuch 
as he omits mention of the descriptive matter, which, either in prose 
or verse, accompanies each device, and without which most of them 
would be unintelligible. In fact, the emblem itself, appearing with 
the revival of letters, did not exist in its distinctive character without 
its literary counterpart. That, however, was not an age of exact de- 
finitions, except in theology ; and yet Mr Green quotes an early com- 
mentator on emblem books, Claude Mignault, who, in 1574, endeavoured 
to establish a distinction between emblems and symbols, which ‘‘ many 
persons,” he affirms, ‘‘ rashly and ignorantly confound together. The 
force of the emblem,” we give Mr Green’s translation, ‘‘ depends upon 
the symbol ; but they differ as man and animal: the latter has a more 
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general meaning, the former a more special. All men are animals, 
but all animals are not men ; so all emblems are symbols, tokens, or 
signs, but all symbols are not emblems: the two possess affinity in- 
deed, but not identity.” All this, however, has simply reference to 
the device ; for the emblem of literature has quite as much affinity 
with the fable and allegory, while those of a parabolical character are 
by far the finest and most deeply significant. In connection with this, 
we cannot resist noting the immeasurable superiority of our Lord’s 
parables—which are all emblematically constructed—in respect of 
beautiful simplicity, and entire consonance with nature, over the moral 
fables of the pagan world, where, for example, the conduct of man is 
travestied in the brute creation. 

The “ Choice of Emblemes”’ being, as its title implies, a selection, 
' taken from the various popular emblematists of the day, may fairly be 
considered as exhibiting the state of this fantastic literature during the 
earlier period of its cultivation. Many of the quaint designs Ne, assed 
to have been borrowed from Alciatus ; and, indeed, Mr Green informs 
us that some of them were printed from the identical blocks used in 
one of the many editions of that celebrated work. In like manner did 
Quarles, about a century later, borrow the figures of Hermann Hugo's 
Emblems, which also must have suggested to him the subjects of his 
rhymes. Bunyan and Farlie, it seems to us, have more credit for the 
originality of their conceptions; but we write under correction, as 
none but the most industrious of antiquaries can profess to a thorough 
acquaintance with those rare literary curiosities. It may safely, how- 
ever, be affirmed, that English contributions to this peculiar art-lite- 
rature were neither very extensive nor original; while, on the Continent, 
the most accomplished scholars were revelling in an exuberance of 
emblematical conceits, which they clothed in most elegant Latin 
verse, 

We have not space here to enlarge further upon this interesting 
subject ; but before proceeding to select a specimen or two from Whit- 
ney’s work, we must transcribe a short paragraph from one of Mr 
Green’s essays, which has hitherto escaped our notice. It may be 
received as his definition of an emblem :— 

‘“* The word motto speaks for itself. By device, is to be understood 
the pictorial illustration of the motto, excluding the stanzas ; and by 
emblem, the whole combination of motto, device, and stanzas into an 
artistic expression of thought. The motto gives the subject, the device 
pictures it, the stanzas clothe it in language more or less poetical, and 
emblem furnishes a name for the results, when the three are made 
one, and the work is perfected.” 

Our first specimen, then, has for its motto, In Pace de Bello ; and 
the device may be readily imagined from the “ stanza” :— 


“ The bore did whette his tuskes, the fox demanded why ; 
Since that he had no foes at hand, that could their sharpness try. 
To which, he answere made, When foes doe me beset 
They all advantage gladlie take, and give no leave to whet. 
Which teacheth us, in our force for warres to frame ;* 
Whereby, we _— shall ue, or loose the field with fame.” 


VOL. XVI.— NO. M 
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is would be quite appropriate in a book of fables: we-shall now 
give an example of what we deem to be a more strictly emblematical 
‘idea. © Under ‘the motto Soli Deo Gloria, we have :a rough: device, 
“which' is adequately explained and enforced in the subjoined-lines :— 
* Her man with axe doth cut the boughe in twaine, 
; oo thout him, the axe, coulde nothing doe : eet 
- Within the ‘toole, there doth no force remaine’ ‘ vera 7 
' . But man itis, that mighte doth put thereto. ... bene 
i Like hatha aca serge doy tee y mg seks vols 
Who hath no stren t w m proceedes. 
Then, let him not make vaunt of his desert,” Hod. peaoeedes. . 
Nor bragge thereof, when hee good deedes hath donne, “ 
For, it is God that worketh in his harte, ‘ es 
And with his grace, to good doth make him roune: . 
, 2a: ny -And-of himselfe, hee weake theretoo, doth liye, _, 
4; yy4nd God gives power, to whom all glorie give,” . 


‘Wé confess we do not fully share the editor’s enthusiasm for Geffrey 
Whitney, although we acknowledge him to have’ been the first ‘of 
‘English emblem-writers ; for we are of opinion that the‘ emblematic 
literature arrived at a much greater height of perfection during the 
‘follwing century. Some truly exquisite thoughts are most delicately — 
expressed, both by words and pictures, in the later productions of this 
forgotten séhdol of moralists. At its best, howéver, it was but a whim- 
sical fashion; somewhat akin to the well-known mania’ for’ tulips, with 
‘which, indeed, it may be said to have partly synehronized: » To'modern 
‘eyes, it is not'unlike a huge repertoire of images and fancies which one 
‘prefers to’find appropriately introduced in poetry-or genéral ‘literature, 
‘or, we might add—in sermons. LESH Sapa rine eas <eiRare 
~' ‘Tt only‘remains to notice the mode of reproduction; to whith we-are 
‘indebted for this accurate facsimile of an old’ English ‘book, ** Jim- 
printed at Leyden, in the house of Christopher Plantyn,” in the yeur — 
1586.’ It is‘called Photo-lithography—a term which quite sufficient! 
‘explains itself; and, scientifically considered, the present’ volume” is 
‘even a preater curiosity than the rare original, which it so faithfully 


‘Studies'in' European Politics. By M.E. Grant Durr, MP. Edmon- 
_ ee ston & Douglas. 

‘Taking the lowest view of this remarkable book, it is Worth noticing, 
“were it only as the source of at least one half of our newspaper 
“articles on the late war in Germany. Even ‘among our leading jout- 
‘nalists, and well-educated classes, there is a getieral. ignorance of the 
various political forces which, passive or activé,' exist in the respective 
centres of modern European nationalities... This may éither be a 
reflection of the vulgar, self-satisfied ignorance, or, at best, superficial 
information, of our countrymen regarding the affairs of ‘‘outside bar- 
barians” ; or it may be that which has helped to produce and per- 
petuate it. Most probably it is both. Mr Grant Duff's thoughtful 
essays have aroused the typical John Bull from his after-dinner nap ; 
but we much fear that the essayist is accidentally indebted to the 
almost miraculous accomplishment of some of these things:which he 
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had modestly predicted, for a large share of his present popularity. 

For, be it observed, the popular mind would not, in ordinary cireum- 

stances, have bestowed upon this volume the consideration to which it 

is entitled; and, even now, it complacently contents itself with a 

perusal of those portions that refer more particularly to recent events 
German 


in y: 

Everybody with his wits about him, has, during this last half year, 
heard much of that intellectual quality called “ Geist’; and it is 
almost unnecessary here to state, that, while Mr Matthew Arnold is 
his first disciple, Mr Grant Duff is the first apostle in England of this 
somewhat intangible doctrine. So far as we of the uninitiated lum- 
penvolk can fathom it, it seems to be a cold intellectual vision of 
things as they are, and a calm, pure reasoning thereon, as opposed to 
the fond creed of humanity in things as they seem, with its comple- 
mentary enthusiasm. It is the vide before the crede; and thus far it 
is well. To borrow, however, a saying of the worthy Meg Dods, you 
must first catch your ‘ Geist”; and, with all deference to superior 
intelligences, there are diversities of ‘‘ Geist,” for the first apostle and 
his disciple are not quite agreed in their views. Mr Dnoff’s spiritual 
vision descries a long vista of liberal constitutionalism, while Mr 
Arnold’s intellectual sight is dazzled by an imperial democracy. The 
ideas in the volume before us are conceived in the former spirit, and 
they are the product of a long and careful study of the most intricate 
political problems, by a mind singularly clear and independent, alike 
free from the arresting and disturbing influences of conventional con- 
servatism and heated sentimentalism. The author is en rapport with 
the leading liberal spirits who animate the politics of the age ; and he 
seems to have an impatient contempt for those well-meaning poli- 
ticians who may not be gifted with an intellectual clairvoyance. We 
are not sure, however, that he is right in ignoring the ‘flesh and 
blood” element in politics, respecting which it is just possible that his 
intellectual perception may not yet have been adapted to the right 
focus. 

It were difficult to say which are the most instructive essays in this 
collection ; but those on Austria, Prussia, and the Germanic Diet, 
shew such an intimate acquaintance with all the questions affecting 
the regeneration of the Fatherland, and such a candid appreciation 
of the various interests involved in the probable issue, that they may 
be said to stand in the stead of years of personal intercourse and 
studious reflection, to those who, now-a-days, are content that all 
their thinking shall be done for them. Our theological readers, who 
are not included in this category, may not be so well satisfied to find 
that. the churches have apparently no part assigned them in that 
middle-European drama, of which we have just ned the first act. 
They will, however, find some compensation for this oversight in those 
passages treating of the state of religion in Spain, the influence of the 
Greek Church in Russia, and the irrepressible schools of Dutch theo- 
logy, which appear under the heads of the respective countries. But 
we feel a more immediate interest in the impending conflict between 
the clericals and liberals of Belgium, as indicated in Mr Duft’s sketch 
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of that little kingdom ; and while we have no doubt as to the ultimate 
victory of what we wittingly term the Protestant party, we are yet of 
opinion that the continued independence of that country is essential to 
its achievement. Of that independence we are not presently appre- 
hensive. The possibly subsequent absorption of Belgium in France 
is too remote even to speculate upon, as the necessary conditions, 
which must be mutually developed between the two countries, are not 
yet appreciable. ‘ 

We observe that Mr Grant Duff promises a second series of politi- 
tical studies. Should this embrace the United States of America and 
the Eastern question, which is now again cropping up, he may, by its 
early publication, correct, by anticipation, much popular error and 
folly respecting matters which nearly concern our national welfare. 


A Concise Glossary of Architecture. James Parker & Co. 

This new and revised edition is an improvement upon the former 
abridgment of the ‘‘ Glossary of Architecture” ; and, as the original 
work is both costly and elaborate, a good epitome of it was a desidera- 
tum. Fergusson’s “‘ Handbook of Architecture,”—the only book with 
which it can worthily be compared,—deals more with the practical art 
of building, in historical sequence, and treats all matters of detail in 
their proper connection, This little handy volume being a dictionary 
of terms, necessarily presents the subject in a more unconnected form ; 
and is, of course, chiefly intended for reference. It abounds with 
illustrative woodcuts, beautifully executed, and will be found very use- 
ful, both as furnishing practical hints and reliable information, to those 
about to require ‘‘ plans and specifications.” By far the greater part 
of the Glossary having reference to Christian architecture, more parti- 
cularly to the Gothic style, its present publication, when so many 
ecclesiastical edifices are being erected in our land, is exceedingly well 
timed. 


The Crown of Wild Olive. By Joun Rusxix, M.A. Smith, Elder, 
& Co. 

It is instructive to observe no less than three of our modern lite- 
rary champions, who, by stepping aside from those fields in which, 
respectively, they have earned an exalted distinction, or by suddenly 
developing some hidden eccentricity, or making an unexpected appli- 
cation of their doctrines, have of-late startled their admirers out of a 
settled belief in their fame; and, so to speak, have broken the unity of 
their characters. Mr J. Stuart Mill is no longer the calm judicial 
philosopher, now that he has entered the arena of politics as an en- 
thusiastic partisan ; and students of his writings will now perhaps 
detect a bias in his presumably most impartial dissertations. Just so, 
Mr Carlyle’s abrupt appearance outside his literary retreat, in the 
character of chairman of the Eyre Defence Committee,—apart alto- 
gether from the merits or demerits of the cause which he thus con- 
spicuously espouses,—gives a shock to a reputation that his readers 
had held to have been established on 9 certain basis, and surrounded 
even by certain external conditions now violated by his last public 
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act. And here we have our greatest art critic, who was recently 
caught poaching in the province of political economy, abandoning 
esthetics for ethics, and affording another illustration of the ultra- 
crepidarian theory. 

We are dull enough not to see the meaning of the title given by Mr 
Ruskin to this little book of ‘‘ Three Lectures on Work, Traffic, and 
War,” and think it might have been left to do duty in the Plutus of 
Aristophanes. These lectures are three several onslaughts upon the 
sordid spirit of the age; and we can only attribute their vague and 
impracticable character to a wild reverie consequent upon a futile 
attempt at assimilating the moral of the Greek dramatic allegory 
whence the wild olive chaplet is derived. One of the characters in 
the old comedy, however, the envivuus Chremylus, gives a clue to the 
modern lecturer's argument in that speech of his :—“ I, though a reli- 
gious and just man, was unprosperous and poor; while others, 
sacrilegious persons, demagogues, and informers, and villains, were 

rich.” It is the old, old problem ; and had the solution been easy, it 
would not have come down, through ‘the ages,” so intact a legacy to 
us. The poor we have-always with us; and the royal psalmist’s 
terrible denunciation of their oppressors has as much force in this, 
the nineteenth Christian century, as in those heroic days of a crader 
morality. We have no wish to judge lightly of Mr Ruskin’s catholic 
attempt at putting such a large vexed question to rights ; but we feel 
that simple vociferation, even when eloquent and musical, will not con- 
tribute to this end. The eminently utilitarian spirit of our age will all 
the more persistently demand some indication, at least, of a practical 
remedy, or means of alleviation, from a prophet thus loudly reprobat- 
ing the evil. And, in this respect, Mr Ruskin’s Jeremiad utterly fails, 
although it is pervaded with a grand spirit of chivalry. His intention, 
perhaps, was to create a mood of noble morality, rather than to pre- 
~seribe any special line of conduct; and, thus viewed, some of his 
impossible suggestions may be simply regarded as forcible illustrations 
of his argument. Thus, for instance, where he seriously affirms that, 
if every lady in the upper classes of civilized Europe would simply vow 
that, during the process of any cruel war, she would wear a mute’s 
black, no war would last a week. 

The first lecture of the three treats broadly of all human duty as 
good work well done. There is no gainsaying this axiom, even when 
here exhibited like a gem in a fantastic setting; but in its application 
we are bewildered by the most whimsical visions, barely to be realised 
even during a millennium in Utopia. An honest artisan, we are told, 
taking his child to church of a Sunday, with lovely little Sunday 
feathers in its hat, will give a poor little crossing-sweeper a penny ; 
but, “‘ What does Justice say, walking and watching near?” The 
lecturer, at any rate, says something, having. donned the judicial ban- 
dage, and appropriated the sword and —‘* Why shouldn’t that 

little crossing-sweeper have a feather on its head as well as your own 
child? Why don’t you, every other Sunday, leave your child to 
sweep the crossing, and take the little sweeper to church in a hat and 
feather?” The artisan, naturally objecting, is rebuked as the repre- 
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sentative of modern Christianity, which, we are informed, first knocks 
@ man into a ditch, and then tells him to remain content in the 
“‘ position in which Providence has placed him” !. In another place, 
it is suggested that, as ‘‘ men are enlisted for the labour that kills,— 
the labour of war,”—so they should ‘‘ be enlisted for the labour that 
feeds.” In reality, all men are so enlisted, although the recruiting 
sergeants are of as ancient standing as the primeval curse. ae © 

The building of a new exchange at Bradford was the occasion of the 
next lay sermon ; and we may imagine the consternation of its pro- 
moters at hearing themselves compared to the money-changers who 
were scourged from the temple at Jerusalem. The gist of the lecture 
seems to be that money-grubbers can only build in the Mammon style 
of architecture. It is a lesson, however, in the main, suitably en- 
forced from the author’s “‘ Seven Lamps of Architecture,”—a truly 
noble work, in which, as is well known, he endeavoured to shew that 
‘certain right states of temper and moral feeling were the magic 
powers by which all good architecture, without exception, had been 
produced.” The converse proposition is, of course, implied, and is 
capable of a very wide general application: ‘‘ Even so every good tree 
— forth good fruit; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil 

7" 

Mr Ruskin’s third subject is handled somewhat loosely. The 
praise and the disprhise of war are sung with equal voice, no suffi- 
cient distinction being established between its lawful and its lawless 
exercise. Ancient and modern warfare are contrasted, to the dispar- 
agement of the latter ; but, as the principle is the same in each, the 
difference appears to us only one of degree. The human passions, 
whenee arise wars and fightings,—the alone true source of war, appar- 
ently left out of the calculations of the Peace Society,—have not 
suffered any vital change during sixty centuries. These old passions, 
however, leavening with their wickedness the dominant political ideas 
of our age,—which, whether in the councils of emperors, or in the 
collective mind of democracies, is characterised by a mania for multi- 
tudinous national entities, occupying huge territorial divisions,—it 
follows that war is now-a-days attended by more widespread devasta- 
tion and aggravated extent of misery. Be it, nevertheless, on a scale 
mean or grand, Mr Ruskin holds that there is no great art possible to 
a nation but that which is based on battle. He traces the rise and 
progress of the fine arts in direct connection with the military enter- 
prise of the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans; and their revival, when, 
with Gothic chivalry, there came back into the mind of Europe, a 
passionate delight in war itself for the sake of war. Then, with the 
romantic knighthood, which could imagine no other noble employment, 
art was born, and rose to her height. Such is the estimate given of 
the positive virtue of war; aud the argument from the negative side 
is equally put. As peace is established or extended in Europe, the 
arts decline,—‘“‘ the arts, whose worth is infinite, as being expressions 
of the highest state of the human spirit.” Peace and the vices of 
civil life, we are told, only flourish together. ‘‘ All great nations 
learned their truth of word and strength of thought in war ; they were 
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nourished in war, and wasted by peace ; taught by war, and deceived 
by peace; trained by war, and betrayed by peace,—in a word, were 
born in war, and expired in peace.” ; 

But now, by an implied contradiction, our Coryphaeus, in this 
batile-chorus, tells us that war is the special work of those idle 
hands which honest Isaac Watts characterised as obeying the 
mischievous behests of the spirit of evil: The idle, ‘the proudly 
idle” (it is not strange that he should so style them, whose master’s 
master-sin was pride), ‘ continually needing recreation, use the 
productive and laborious classes, partly as their cattle, and partly 
as their puppets and pieces in the game of death.” This is the 
work of the idle;.and it is evident that Mr Ruskin’s sympathies 
are not with the ‘‘ multitude of human pawns,” although he some- 
what vaguely fancies a better game without them. “To sum up, 
the whole subject assumes a paradoxical aspect in his hands ; and we 
take refuge in the broad conclusion, that, if wars and fightings arise, 
as we must believe, ‘ from the lusts that war in our members,” any 
accompanying or resultant good must be the inscrutable work of One 
who can cause even the wrath of man,—which worketh not his right- 
eousness,—to redound to his praise; and whom we devoutly supplicate 
that he would restrain the remainder thereof. 


Charles Lamb: A Memoir. By Barry Connwatt. Moxon & Co. 


We sincerely regret that the literary veteran, who presents us with 
this volume, has not done more justice to his subject; and we would 
modestly hope that the fault is ours, in that we fail to appreciate this 
memorial work. Each of us, perhaps, has formed his own idea of 
Charles Lamb, chiefly from his inimitable writings, and, possibly 
enough, our ideal may not be adequately based upon the real, Mr 
Procter had certainly the advantage of a long personal acquaintance 
with this ‘‘gentle spirit ;” but we must be pardoned for saying that 
Lamb seems to us more likely to be “ fully known” in his own works 
—which are an almost infinite source of delight to all his admirers— 
than by any biographical reminiscences that have yet been given of 
him, in various letters, journals and ana, always excepting Talfourd’s 
congenial and pathetic ‘‘ Final Memorials.” We were y aware 
of the chief incidents in his grand and simple life, the domestic 
tragedy which, while it clouded his early years, inspired him with a. 
noble purpose of lifelong self-sacrifice that made his character heroic, 
the struggle with penury, his unostentatious mingling with the 
wits of the day, his mechanical clerkship in the India house, and the 
pension over which he exulted on quitting it, the quickly consequent. 
depression, and the gradually fading fire of his genius, These are 
sufficiently known ; and, although we did not look for any new facts 
of import, in the memoir before us, we did expect to meet with a few 
illustrative incidents hitherto unfamiliar, or at least something of the 
criticism of a contemporary upon Charles Lamb. For of recent 
criticism we have had enough, and we have no difficulty in arriving - 
at the presently prevailing estimate of Lamb’s influence and position 
in English literature. 
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There is, however, something of contemporary criticism in this volume, 
but it is chiefly upon Coleridge and Hazlitt ; and, very unintentionally 
instructive it is, as shewing how highly the latter was estimated over 
the former. Mr Procter cannot apparently understand why Coleridge, 
the ‘old sophist,” should still be revered as a great thinker and 
teacher, while the clever lecturer and critic of the day is now well-nigh 
forgotten. The uncalled for comparison between these two men, for 
whom we can hardly find a common word of designation, so distinct 
is their genre, drawn at considerable length, is about the most irrele- 
vant and objectionable feature in a memoir expressly disclaiming at 
the outset to be discursive. At the same time, had this volume been 
much more discursive, giving the octogenarian: author’s personal 
reminiscences of his own literary life and times, and had been so entitled, 
we are sure it would have been a more appreciable item in our literary 
chronicles. Such a work we fondly hope yet to see. 

To our mind, this memoir properly begins with the fifth chapter, 
which indeed, taken alone, is itself a perfect picture of Charles Lamb 
as he appeared to his friend. Its opening paragraph is, perhaps, the 
most happily characteristic in the whole book, and we accordingly, 
so thinking, transcribe it :— 

‘* Persons who had been in the habit of traversing Covent Garden 
at that time (seven and forty years ago), might, by extending their 
walk a few yards into Russell Street, have noted a small spare man, 
clothed in black, who went out every morning and returned every 
afternoon, as regularly as the hands of the clock moved towards certain 
hours. You could not mistake him. He was somewhat stiff in his 
manner, and almost clerical in dress, which indicated much wear. 
He had a long melancholy face, with keen penetrating eyes; and he 
walked with a short, resolute step, city-wards. He looked no one in 
the face for more than a moment, yet contrived to see everything as 
he went on. No one who ever studied the human features could pass 
him by without recollecting his countenance ; it was full of sensibility, 
and it came upon you like a new thought, which you could not help 
dwelling upon afterwards ; it gave rise to meditation and did you good. 
This small, half-clerical man, was—Charles Lamb.” 

Almost the only other seemingly novel feature in this memoir, is a 
collection of Lamb’s witty sayings in- the seventh chapter. We 
might, nevertheless, have wished that these specimens of his humour 
had been more exclusively drawn from personal colloquy, instead of 
being culled, as most of them are, from his well-known essays, or 
equally well-read letters. Our necessarily short notice of this gentle 
humorist’s memoir cannot better be closed than with one of his dis- 
criminating observations upon the conventional Scotchman. Lamb’s 
anti-Caledonianism was of a much milder type than that of Samuel 
Johnson, in comparison with whose vague objurgatory vituperations, 
the following discerning judgment might even be called-tender :— 

‘‘His understanding [the Scotchman’s] is always at meridian. 
Between the affirmative and the negative there is no border land with 
‘him. You cannot hover with him on the confines of truth.” 

Mr Procter should have told his readers that these sentences occur 
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in’one of Lamb’s most delicate essays, that upon Imperfect Sympathies, 
in which the inch ainsich dinpiede ob: tha: Garde: dite ona 
attempted is to be found. We fancy that Allan Cunningham,—almost 
the only Scotchman whose name is reckoned among the friends of 
Charles Lamb,—must have undergone vivisection at his hands, it the 
interests of psychological science. 


Flower-de-Luce. By H. W. Lonerztiow. Routledge. 


d This little book is not, in our opinion, calculated to enhance its 
author's reputation as a poet. Indeed, we should have said it was an 
unauthorized collection of some of his earlier and disowned pieces, 
were it not that recent events either supply the subject of several of 
them, or lend a colouring to others. The memorial verses on 
Nathanael Hawthorne have but a feeble elegiac feeling, in comparison 
with the rude vigour of Emerson’s passionate but tranquil strains. 
The verses are good verses, but—Carmina nil prosunt, when they invest 
neither idea nor sentiment. Among these new examples of this exact 
prosodist, we may instance “‘ Christmas Bells,” and “ Killed at the 
Ford,” as being more poetically inspired by. an ingenuous earnest- 
ness, apparently attributable to the author’s sympathies with one of 
the parties in that lamentable internecine strife with which his country 
was late so “nigh distraught.” By far the finest lines, however, in 
the whole collection, are those on ‘‘ Giotto’s Tower,”’ which, if they 


were an average, would almost belie the verdict of this brief criti- 
cism :— 


“ How Ppa lives, made beautiful and sweet 
 R self-devotion and by self-restraint, 
ose pleasure is to run without complaint 

On so errands of the Paraclete, 

Wanting the reverence of unshodden feet, 
Fail of the nimbus which the artists paint 
Around the shining forehead of the saint, 
And are in their completeness incomplete! 


“In the old Tuscan town stands Giotto’s tower, 
The lily of Florence blossoming in stone,— 
A vision, a delight, and a desire,— 
The builder's perfect and centennial flower, 
~ {hat in the night of ages bloomed alone, 
But eslitlog still the glory of the spire.” 





XI.—FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Romanism and Protestantism—( French Correspondence). 
You desire a few facts which may indicate the moral tendencies of 


our French-speaking countries. The autumnal season offers little 
interest in a literary point of view. 
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One or two things may, however, be noted, as giving the opinion of 
the Church of Rome in presence of the perilous times she is traversing. 
I shall afterwards speak of our reformed churches. Two of the most 
eminent men among the French clergy have written pastoral letters 
upon the Signs of the Times, Monseigneur Dupanloup, Bishop of 
Orleans, and Monseignenur Plantier, Bishop of Nismes. Let us notice 
a little in detail the Bishop of Orleans’s letter, as it has raised quite 
a storm in the liberal camp. 

The whole free-thinking press, from the Journal des Débats down to 
the Charivari, not to speak of the Belgian journals, have entered the 
lists against the impetuous bishop,—some to attack, the others to 
deride him. It is said that the bishop is correcting the proofs of a 
vigorous reply to his detractors. 

The starting-point of the Lettre Pastorale is from the inundations 
which have so lately devastated France. The writer asks, ‘‘ What 
can be the power given to this terrible, inexorable element, which 
carries all before it, mocks our labours, braves all the obstacles we put 
in its way, and would seem to be kept back for a time by the strongest 
embankments, only to be precipitated on us every ten years with re- 
newed fury ? 

‘* Whom does it obey ? Who calls for and sends it ? 

‘« Ah, sirs! too often do we forget God’s sovereignty, and from time 
to time He reminds us of it by blows which force us to recognise it ; 
whether we will or no, we are all in His hand ; He is master, and will 
remain so ! : 

‘‘ When I consider what is going on at this moment in the world, I 
cannot but remark how strikingly the expressions of which our Lord 
makes use to announce evil days are applicable to the times in which 
we live, and to the scourges by which we are being visited. ‘‘ Ye 
shall hear of struggles and commotions, prelia et seditiones; wars 
and rumours of wars, bella et opiniones bellorum ; great earthquakes 
in divers places, and famines and pestilences, et terrae motus magni 
erunt per loca, et pestilentie et fames. 

‘I say it calmly ; I have passed through many stormy days, but I 
have never as yet seen any so threatening as those in which we are at 
present. In these last times, I have heard cries of impiety such as I 
never before heard. We may well say with St Paul, ‘The mystery of 
iniquity already worketh!’ ‘ Mysterium jam operatur iniquitatis.’ 
Within the last ten years ungodliness has assumed a fearful form among 
us, namely, that which St Paul has so precisely and energetically de- 
scribed in these words: ‘ Eztollitur super omne quod dicitur Deus, 
aut quod colitur.’ Ungodliness is indeed pursuing to the lowest depths, 
and with a hitherto unheard of audacity, all that is called God, reli- 
gion, worship.” 

The writer, alas! is not at a loss to find proofs of open ungodliness. 
The Congress of Students held last year at Liege only translated into 
plain and cynical terms the positivist, the materialistic, the pantheistic, 
the atheistic doctrines of their elders. In the religious order they 
pleaded for the negation of God. One student spoke of establishing 
a worship called atheism ; another said, ‘‘ The discussion is between 
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God and man ; we must burst On PRS ir A RO 

In the social order, they claimed the transformation o = the 
abolition of hereditary rights ; and in a meeting held at Brussels, one 
of them thus concluded his speech : “If the guillotine be necessary, 
we shall not draw back! If property resist the revolution, we must 
annihilate property by a decree from the people. If the burgesses 
resist, we must kill them! Citizens, you know that the burgesses of 
our day are assassins and robbers! . . . The revolution is the triumph 
of man over God ; therefore war with God! hatred to the burgesses ! 
hatred to the capitalists! Woman must not keep behind in the re- 
volutionary movement. It was Eve who uttered the first ery of rebel- 
lion against God! We have spoken of the guillotine; we only 
wish to overturn obstacles. If a hundred thousand heads prove an 
obstacle, let them fall; we only love the human race collectively.” 

The president then rose and said, ‘‘ We have been present at a fra- 
ternal feast,” &c. 

This congress at Liege was inaugurated by the first magistrate of 
the town, a man at one time in the ministry, who in his opening address 
called these young men “ the élite of studious youth, the young apostles 
of liberty and progress, the soldiers of civilisation, the worthiest and 
best authorised representatives of social conservatism.” 

The students of Liege held out their hands to the working classes, 
and shortly after an international congress of working men met at 
Geneva. They shunned no subject in their discussions except God, 
who was set aside ‘‘as a metaphysical and useless hypothesis.” This 
same congress laid down the question of ‘La Morale Indépendante,” 
and discussed a plan for organising throughout Europe immense invin- 
cible strikes,; the intervention of any sort of authority or government 
in the social question was repulsed. 

But we are not yet at the bottom of the abyss. The public papers 
have revealed the existence of a masonic lodge in Paris, which, since 
1863, bears upon its statutes that the members 
die out of the pale of all religious worship (Art. 5). 
practise their principles openly, and to propagate the 
and material means fitted to attain their my (Art. 8). 
gions are the negation of conscience reir Their 10th Article 
bears: ‘‘ Considering that the free-thinker might be prevented at the 
moment of death, by foreign influences, from fulfilling his moral obli- 
gations towards the committee, he shall remit, to at least three of his 
brethren, a mandate, the form of which shall be thus determined: ‘ I, 
, the undersigned, do expressly declare, that I wish to die and be buried 
without any religious rite ; and I charge the brethren (. . . .) to see 
that my wishes be executed.’ ”* 

The bishop concludes his pastoral letter by trying to stir up his 
clergy to a sense of the danger: ‘* Here we are, sirs, our arms crossed, 
and our tongues mute, not even daring to protest as honour demands 
of us. As if all were to be calmly consummated, we stand silently 





* The Grand Master, General Mollinet, suspended (for six months) the lodge 
in which this committee was formed. 
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looking on, waiting the inevitable catastrophe, just as we have been 
these last days standing on our bridges, watching helplessly and sadly 
the flood as it rose, and rose, until at length it carried all before it !”’ 
Mgr. Dupanloup calls upon ‘ Christians of all communions,” upon 
all who respect order, whatever they may be, upon all who think and 
who have a heart, not to allow themselves to be blinded and lulled 
asleep, but to join together, heart and hand, to stay the rising waves, 
else all is lost. 

‘* Pray, then, sirs, oh pray! We do not know how to pray; we 
forget what a powerful resource prayer is. Libera nos a malo; da 
pacem, Domine, in diebus nostris.” 

Here follow directions which sound ludicrous after the foregoing 
earnest and pathetic appeal. 

‘Until next Lent, at each celebration of mass, the priests are to 
recite the prayer, ‘ Pro quacumque necessitate,’ &c. All religious com- 
munities, and all piously disposed persons in the diocese, are invited 
to partake of the holy communion once a week, in order to call down 
upon the church and upon France all the blessings of God.” 

If the Church of Rome has no better panacea for the existing evils 
than the reciting of a string of prayers and litanies in an unknown 
tongue, and the swallowing of a consecrated wafer, need we wonder 
.that the free-thinking press can afford to laugh at her? Alas! she 
cannot see that it is herself, in depriving the nations of the word of 
life, and feeding them with the dry husks of her meaningless ceremonies 
and superstitions, and shutting out from them the genial rays of the 
Sun of righteousness, that has driven her famished flock to look for 
food on the sterile and icy plains of materialism and atheism. It is, 
no doubt, as the Bishop of Orleans says, humiliating for the Roman 
Catholic clergy to stand by with folded arms, and watch the rising 
flood ; but well must they know that the human mind cannot go back 
into the swaddling bands in which they have so long held it bound. 

. After this long analysis of the Bishop of Orleans’s letter, we cannot 
enlarge upon that of Monseigneur Plantier. Suffice it to say, that he 
gives out boldly what his colleague only hints at, viz. that the cause 
of all the evils that are afflicting society is to be found in the withdrawal 
of the French troops from Rome. ‘‘ As long as the Pope has a corner 
of territory belonging to him, the church is free ; as soon as the Pope 
will have retired to the catacombs, the church will become powerless, 
because she will be enslaved, and the Revolution will triumph” (p. 25). 
‘* How often have we expressed the presentiment that such would be 
the conclusion of the parricidal drama that the Revolution has been 
playing in Italy for the last seven years! .... When there is nothing ~ 
to be looked for from man, then God shews himself... .. When the 
rain was inundating so many provinces, was it not He who made 
‘ darkness, pavillions round about him, dark waters, and thick clouds 
of the skies’? Aguae de nubibus celorum? These rumours of wars, 
and presentiments of struggles, of which the world is full; these 
nations, rushing one against another ; these epidemics, which are deci- 
mating the peoples ; these crops, which threaten to be insufficient,— 
all these things, of which we are the witnesses, do they not proclaim 
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that He is about to come with His Christ to exercise solemn ven- 
geance ? Such evils have always been the prelude to the intervention 
of His justice in human matters against the enemies of His Church 
and of the holy see” (pp. 28, 29). 

With the usual tender mercies of his church, the bishop ends by 
calling down vengeance upon her enemies: ‘‘ Has not Rome, O Lord, 
the right to expect that we should mingle holy impatience with the 
vows we address to Thee in her favour? A fearful day of reckoning 
is about to come! Already the sons of Satan are saluting it with 
sinister joy. They say, with a conviction which makes us tremble, 
that France, once away from the city of the popes, they will make an 
easy prey of it. Since they have the boldness thus to fix with pre- 
cision the day in which ‘ they will come into thine inheritance, defile 
thy holy temple, and lay Jerusalem in heaps,’ O my God! couldst 
Thou not cause the hour of Thy vengeance to sound before that of 
these desolations ? They provoke Thee by their plots ; is it not meet 
that Thou shouldst confound them with surprises?’ (p. 81). Were 
the Church of Rome the true church, all that she says would be true ; 
for public evils often come from the evils that the public inflict upon 
the church ; and, as Matthew Henry says, ‘‘ The way for any country 
to be quiet is to let God’s church be quiet in it ; but if Saul fights 
against David, the Philistines shall fight against his country.” -It is 
very easy, but always dangerous, to conclude at once, and without 
examination, that Providence is on our side. The theory of providen- 
tial facts is blasphemous when it reposes uponalie. We agree, then, 
with the Revue Chrétienne, ‘‘ that Monseigneur Plantier has been 
rather too hasty in making the African locusts.a sort of coadjutor with 
the journal Le Mondé, intended to chastise free-thinkers by their 
ravages ; and that all the eloquence of Monseigneur Dupanloup will 
not succeed in placing the negation of God on the same line with the 
Convention of September.” 

Turning to the Protestants, we reproduce a few extracts from the 
speech of Professor Rosseeuw St Hilaire, delivered at the Féte of the 
Reformation, held lately at Paris, in the chapel of Taitbout. This fete 
is to be celebrated henceforward annually, by desire of the ‘‘ Société 
@ Histoire du Protestantisme.” It is interesting to observe the different 
point of view occupied by the protestant orator from that of the Romish 
bishops. The latter can only see safety for the church in the con- 
tinuance of the temporal power of the pope ; the former sees it no less 
evidently, but with much more reason, in the total separation of church 
and state. Those who do not agree with his principle cannot fail to 
admire the depth of his conviction. Thus the orator : 

“The quarrel between the two powers, spiritual and temporal, is as 
old as the world. Greece and Rome, we know, confiscated religion to 
make it a means of reigning. As a general principle, the State ruled 
in the ancient world, and religion was its handmaid, excepting in the 
Jewish theocracy, where God reigned and governed. 

“* Jesus Christ was the first to lay down the true principle, and solve 
the question, in these memorable words, which have been so often 
forgotten since: ‘ My kingdom is not of ‘this world.’ After Him, the 
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persecuted church had enough to do to live; it did not think of 


reigning. 

«¢ But under Constantine she compounded with the world, and the 

world corrupted her from the day that it ceased to persecute her. . 
The main feature of the middle ages is the continual struggle between, 
and confusion of, the two powers. The ascendant ended by remaining 
with the temporal power, but after how many struggles! .... The 
Reformation is the reign of the Spirit ; therein consists its greatness, 
its strength, and that by which it is distinguished from the Romish 
Chureh, which is always more or less enslaved to matter. Like the 
primitive church, the Reformation has always disdained temporal 
authority. It obeys more willingly than it governs. 

“The father of the Reformation, Luther, was himself greater (it 
must be admitted) than his work. Admirable in faith and boldness, 
going on his way alone, and leaning on the gospel, to the conquest of 
the spiritual world, he made one mistake, that of stopping half way. 
At bottom, his work was only a reaction ; he found men’s minds bowed 
under the yoke, and even, while breaking it, he thought it necessary 
to give them another to carry. He was never able to raise himself to 
the notion of the complete emancipation of the church ; he emanci- 
pated her from Rome only to place her under the yoke of the princes. 
Hence that fatal shoal, Casaro-papistry, on which the Reformation 
had well nigh split. Hurried on by the vehemence of the reaction, 
and of his own genius, Luther did not see the profound incompatibility 
of these two ideas ; he thought the church needed protection from the 
temporal power ; and in order to secure this protection for her, he 
enslaved her. 

‘* After Luther came Calvin, who brought ina reaction, the contrary 
of the first reaction! Thus it is with the human mind, like a pendu- 
lum : it goes from one extreme to another before it stops in the middle, 
where truth is. Luther reacted against the Romish theocracy; Calvin, 
in turn, reacted against the Cesaro-papistry of Luther; and taking 
the Bible for his basis, he reconstructed his protestant theocracy. ... 

‘¢ But still, though Calvin was not as yet in the truth, though he 
subjected the state to the church for fear of enslaving the church to 
the state, at bottom, his basis is wider and truer than that of Luther; 
for he put religion in the centre, and the state in the circumference. 
In spite of the errors clinging to the man or to the period, his powerful 
organisation of the church of Geneva, founded upon free election with 
its four orders,—pastors, doctors, elders, and deacons,—remains as a 
noble ideal of the Christian republic, and as the boldest essay to con- 
stitute it that has ever been tried upon earth... .. The Reformation 
founded by Luther has its zone in time and space which it cannot 
overstep ; too local to be human, it clings to Germany and to its past, 
leaving to Calvinism, which is of a mach more progressive nature, the 
world and the future. 

‘In fact, we can already perceive in Calvin and his. work those 
dawning instincts of religious democracy which are to be found at the 
bottom of the Jewish theocracy, and which brought forth, after the 
lapse of a century, the old English Puritanism ; and another century 
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later, the great republic of the United States, the great-grandchild of 
Calvin. .... The seed sowed by Calvin at length bears its fruits ; 
every sort of liberty is won and affirmed by this glorious republic, 
which has already given so many useful lessons to our old Europe. 
The problem is at length solved ; religion and polities, those two 
ancient rivals, move each in its distinct sphere, without the one invad- 
ing the domain of the other; and conscience is emancipated along 
with the charch, without in any way losing in liberty or in power. 

‘* Dare we now .. . speak of our humble Free Church of France ? 
Yes ; for it must be measured, not by its real proportions, but by those 
of the principle which it bears in its bosom. 

‘‘ This principle, which is that of personal faith, has become popular 
in France, the classical land of infidelity ; even those who will not 
have a church for themselves wish at least that the church should be 
separated from the state in the interest of both. Until we have num- 
bers and power, we have, at all events, the public sympathy—we have 
that of our brethren in the National Church, who envy us the liberty 
that is contested to them, but which, like us, they may win. They 
hold out their hand to us across the barriers that separate us, and we 
are happy to grasp that fraternal hand. . . . The homage that we-have 
thought the best that could be rendered to the souvenir of the Reforma- 
tion, is to affirm energetically its vital principle, which has become the 
standard that the Free Synod of Nismes has just been unfurling to the 
breeze. Our motto is, Let us wait and hope! Above all things, let 

as preach Jesus Christ and the love of souls; let us struggle un- 
weariedly against all outbreaks of error and infidelity, and shew to an 
astonished world that the salt of the gospel has not yet lost its savour ; 
but let us also preach, without blushing, for our standard, The separa- 
tion:of church and state—that is to say, the great doctrine of personal 


faith in Christ, applied to every living soul ; and may God bless our 
humble efforts 1" C. D. F. 


Bince receiving the above, we have seen the reply of the Bishop of 
Orleans, which our correspondent mentions as in preparation. It is 
a balky pamphlet of 189 pages, entitled, L’ Atheisme, et les Perils So- 
ciales; par, Magr. l' Evéque d’Orleans. With consummate ability, M. 
Dupanloup describes the various forms which infidelity has assumed 
in France and Belgium,—positivism, pantheism, materialism, social- 
ism, and points out the perils, religious and social, flowing from them, 
and from the propaganda which they have established. His e 

of these evils is sufficiently appalling, and his zeal would be worthy of 

_praise,, were jt not too apparent that by adroitly representing the 
embattled hosts of atheism as waging war alike against God and the 
church, his gbjeat is to prop up the falling cause of the papacy as the 
only. asylum of truth, religion, and social order, while he traces all this 
outburst. of afyeiam to protestantism ; whereas it is notorious that it 





* “We. would. ceniiol to our correspondent that a better inscription for their 
standary might be, Zhe mutual independence of Church and State ; to which might 


ded, and their mutual co-operation for common objects. —Ep. Bg F. £. 
‘Review. 
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is in Roman Catholic countries that the spirit of infidelity prevails in 
its most noxious and offensive forms ; and that for this the Church of 
Rome must be held to be largely responsible, by keeping out the truth, 
by corrupting religion, and by substituting for social order the tyranny 
of the priesthood. But the most remarkabie feature of this brochure 
is an attempt made at the close to draw a comparison between the 
present position of Pio Nono and the crucifixion of our Lord! ‘‘ Be- 
hold,” he exclaims, ‘‘an old man, a pontiff, a king, seated for a 
thousand years upon a throne tenfold secular. At this moment, the 
world stands contemplating his agony. The stroke of the spear, the 
gall and wormwood, are not wanting. His gentleness, his patience, 
his magnanimity, are boundless. Almost those words of the Crucified 
are on his lips, ‘ Why hast thou forsaken me?’ The scribes who 
accused him are around him, &.; and yet there, as in the passion, 
they hesitate. The hand trembles, and dare not give the finishi 
blow ; it must be given by another: the Sardinian himself dare not 
do it... . . And thou, holy victim, great Pontiff, leaning so confidingly 
on the sons of France, nothing more remains for thee but to cover thy 
head with thy mantle, and, in falling, to send forth to that most 
Christian nation the eternally accusing cry, And thou too, my son !” 

This may be called eloquence in France. In our ears, it sounds 
like the eloquence of blasphemy. And when we consider that this 
comparison is suggested by the prospect of the pope being divested of 
that wretched shred of temporal sovereignty which he and his prede- 
cessors have so grossly abused, we confess that, deeply as we deplore 
the atheistic impiety unfolded in the preceding pages of this tractate, 
there is something more revolting still in this audacious caricature, by 
a professedly Christian prelate, of the sufferings of the Son of God. 
We have seen in a country town a stone with an inscription marking 
the height to which the adjoining river had risen during a great inun- 
dation. Many days hence, these words of the Bishop of Orleans may 
serve to shew how far, before the final extinction of the temporal 
dominion of the pope, the tide of superstition carried its devoted 
admirers in the nineteenth century. 

The sensation occasioned by this publication in Paris was tremendous. 
The first edition was sold off in an hour.—Ep. B. and F. E, R. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Jahrgang 1867. 


The issue of this long-established quarterly for 1867 begins with an 
extra number, entirely devoted to the memory of its late eminent chief 
editor, ‘‘ Zum Gediachtniss D. Carl Ullmann’s Geboren am 15 Marz 
1796, Gestorben am 12 Januar 1865.” Its contents consist of a bio- 
graphical sketch from the able pen of Professor Willibald Beyschlag of 
Halie, who was for some years closely associated with Ullmann in the 
position of court chaplain at Carlsruhe ; and an account drawn up by 
Ullmann himself, after his withdrawal from the office of Prelat of the 
Protestant Church of the Grand Duchy of Baden, of the part which he 
had taken in the government of that church, from his appointment to 
the prelacy in October 1853 to his resignation at the close of 1860. 
This autobiographical document, however, is only a fragment, and does 
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not bring down the narrative farther than to the meeting of the General 
Synod in 1855. What is wanting to complete the history is supplied 
’ in the biography of Beyschlag, who was an eye and ear witness of the 
whole radical agitation of the following years, which terminated in the 
failure of Ullmann to carry out a large part of his designs for the 
benefit of his native church, and in his final retirement, with broken 
health and shattered spirits. Professor Beyschlag was neither a pupil 
of Ullmann nor one of his early friends. It was late in Ullmann’s life 
before they became personally acquainted with each other, but their 
intercourse would seem to have very rapidly ripened into a most inti- 
mate friendship. They were colleagues for several years in the Ober- 
kirchenrath, or supreme ecclesiastical board at Carlsruhe. It was the 
influence of Ullmann which had brought his friend into that position 
—a service which Beyschlag seems to have repaid by a warm and 
stedfast support of the venerable Prelat, when the ecclesiastical agita- 
tion raged at its worst ; and it appears to have been Ullmann’s dying 
wish that his able and faithful coadjutor should undertake the work of 
vindicating his sorely-maligned name by a memoir of his life and 
labours. Beyschlag’s labour of love is now before the world, and no 
one can read it, who has learned to value the writings of Ullmann— 
not numerous, but all instructive and attractive in the highest degree 
—without a deep feeling of obligation to the biographer, whose work 
is almost equally honourable to his subject and to himself. 

We hope to have another opportunity of turning to useful account 
in our pages some of the interesting materials contained in this bio- 
graphy, which are of great value and importance in their bearing upon 
the rise, and progress, and development of the modern believing school 
of German theology, of which Ullmann was one of the most distin- 
guished leaders and ornaments. The characteristics of that school, 
both in its strength and its weakness, both in its unquestionable virtues 
and its as unquestionable vices, deserve much more consideration than 
they have yet received in this country ; for it cannot be doubted that 
the numerous and powerful productions of the school have already 
exerted, and are destined to continue to exert, a powerful influence— 
neither all for evil nor all for good—on the theology of our own and 
of other protestant countries. Indeed, it is the only theological school 
of Germany, not avowedly rationalistic, which can now be said to have 
any influence at all beyond the boundaries of the fatherland itself. 
The works of the strictly Lutheran party are seldom translated into 
French or English, and there are not many readers of German out of 
Germany who peruse them in the original. But the names of Neander, 
Tholuck, Nitzsch, Miiller, Liicke, Dorner, Ullmann, and several more, 
are now grown familiar in all evangelical lands and churches ; and the 
idiosyncrasies of the school, and the tendencies of its teaching, are 
now become a question of universal concern. 

At present we have no space to give more than the barest outline of 
Ullmann’s career. He was born in the Pfarrhaus, or manse of Epfen- 
bach in Baden, in 1796, and entered the gymnasium of Heidelberg at 
ten years of age. At sixteen, he manifested a strong desire to become 
a landscape painter, but yielded to the earnest desire of his father that 
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he should enter the university as a candidate for the Evangelical 
Church of Baden, in which his family for several generations had filled 
the office of country pastors. In 1812, he began his university studies 
at Heidelberg, from which he removed, in 1818, to Tiibingen, where 
he remained till 1816. In 1817, he was ordained at Epfenbach, and 
officiated for some time as vicar or assistant at Kirchheim, in the same 
district ; but the strong impression which he had made upon his ex- 
aminers in Carlsruhe led, in the same year, to proposals being made 
to him by the government, through the Chancellor of the University 
of Heidelberg, with the view of gaining him for the professorial office. 
To such a career he was himself well inclined—his only misgiving 
being lest he should turn out ein mittelmiissiger professor, Anglice, @ 
very ordinary professor ; and he resumed again, first in Heidelberg, 
and then in Berlin, the strictly scientific studies in philosophy and 
theology which were necessary to qualify him for an academic career. 
In Berlin, he drew closely to De Wette, Schleiermacher, and Neander, 
and was able to arrive at a final decision on the fundamental questions 
then in dependence between the Supranaturalismus of Tiibingen and 
the Ermittelnde Theologie, or the Mediative Theology of the new school. 
In 1819, he began to lecture in Heidelberg on exegetics and church 
history, but without much success, as he belonged neither to the 
rationalistic party of his colleague Paulus, nor the speculative party of 
Daub, his other colleague, who divided between them almost the whole 
of the small number of theological students then attending that uni- 
versity. In 1821, he was made a Professor Extraordinary ; and, in 
1824, he published his-first important work, a monograph on Gregory 
of Nanzianzum, which at once laid the foundation of his reputation as 
a scientific divine. In 1827, he joined his colleague Umbreit, after 
personal consultation with Nitzsch, Liicke, and Gieseler, in founding 
the ‘‘ Studien und Kritiken,” a journal intended to serve as an organ 
of the new school, and which, after a brief period of struggle, suc- 
ceeded in firmly establishing itself, and continued to be the object of 
the most loving solicitude to both its founders as long as they lived. 
It was in its pages that several of Ullmann’s best works appeared in 
their earliest form. The very first number contained the germs of the 
most valuable of all his apologetical writings, “‘ The Sinlessness of 
Jesus.” In 1829, he removed to the University of Halle, which, with 
its 800 students of theology, opened up to him an immense sphere of 
influence. His lectures there on New Testament Introduction and 
‘Church History were attended from the first by a class of nearly a 
hundred students, and powerfully contributed to hasten the downfall 
of rationalism in Halle, although Gesenius and Wegscheider, two of 
its chief champions, were still members of the theological faculty. The 
first part of his chief work on church history, ‘‘ The Reformers before 
the Reformation’’—the Life of John Wessel—appeared in 1888. The 
publication of Strauss’s ‘“‘ Leben Jesu,” in 1885, drew from his pen 
two essays in reply, which first appeared in the ‘ Studien und Kriti- 
ken,” and were afterwards republished, along with one or two smaller 


pieces of cognate character, under the title, ‘‘ Historisch oder My- 
thisch ?”’—Is it History, or is it Myth? The collection, though small 
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in bulk, is one of the most valuable fruits of the Straussian contro- 
versy. He continued in Halle till 1886, when he received a pressing 
invitation from the government of Baden to return to Heidelberg, and 
which nothing would have induced him to accept, save the prospect 
held out to him of being enabled, by the active and liberal support of 
the government, to revive the theological faculty of his native univer- 
sity, and thereby to influence in the right direction the religious and 
ecclesiastical life of his native church. He hesitated long, and the 
exchange of positions cost him a severe struggle ; but at last his love 
of country and of his native church prevailed, and at a great sacrifice, 
both of income, and immediate influence and usefulness, he returned 
to Heidelberg. His second professorship there extended from 1836 
to 1858, during which the hopes which had induced him to leave Halle 
were only in part fulfilled ; although it is none the less true that his 
influence over the Badish church was, during all that time, on the 
increase, all the more that, from year to year, he took a livelier in- 
terest and participation in public ecclesiastical questions, and withdrew 
himself more and more from the prosecution of purely scientific and 
literary work. His last separate publication of a strictly scientific 
character was his completion of ‘‘ The Reformers before the Reforma- 
tion,” in two additional volumes given to the world in 1841 and 1842. 
For the next ten years, his pen, though incessantly busy in the pages 
of the “Studien und Kritiken,” confined itself mainly to the great 
German questions of the day ; but his treatment of such topics never 
failed to blend the scientific element with the empirical, and thus to 
impart, in various degrees, a permanent interest and value to his 
lucubrations. His two pieces, however, on the Cultus of Genius 
(1840), and on the Essence of Christianity (1845), were important 
exceptions to the general run of his compositions during that period. 
The public. troubles of 1848 and 1849 affected him deeply ; and on one 
oceasion he had even to consult his personal safety by a sudden flight 
from Heidelberg to Stuttgard. The experience of those two years had 
also a marked effect upon his manner of thinking. Without making 
any change in his theological tendencies, or his moderate ecclesiastical 
principles, it removed much that was doctrinaire, idealistic, and opti- 
mistic from his habit of thought, and powerfully developed in him the 
element of practical Christian earnestness. From this time his devo- 
tion to the practical business of promoting a religious and ecclesiastical 
reform of his native church became increasingly deep and concentrated. 
The theological professor was rapidly transmuted into the ecclesiastical 
leader ; and when the year 1858 brought the offer of the post of Prelat 
at Carlsruhe, he was not only ripe for accepting the offer, but it was 
universally felt throughout the country that his promotion was the 
putting of the right man in the right place. 

During the seven years of his prelacy, he left the main charge of 
the “ Studien und Kritiken” to Umbreit, though still an occasional 
contributor to its pages. Up to the meeting of the general synod in 
1855, all went well with his administration of ecclesiastical affairs, and 
in the synod he was able to carry through several important reforms ; 
but the tide of popular opinion and feeling began to turn against his 
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measures soon afterwards,—a violent radical agitation spread rapidly 
from Mannheim and Heidelberg through the whole country; the 
government, though pledged in honour to support his measures, failed 
to stand boldly by him in the hour of need ; and the venerable Prelat 
was at length compelled, when all hope of aid from the prince and his 
ministers was at an end, to bend before the storm. 

He only survived his resignation for two years. Failing health 
obliged him to decline a proposal made to him by the Prussian govern- 
ment, to return to Halle. He resumed with fresh zest the editorship 
of the ‘‘ Studien,” and continued to write, with all his accustomed 
clearness, and purity, and attractiveness, to the last. But he was 
unable to undertake any new work of magnitude. One of his 
latest labours was to prepare a new edition of the “ Siindlosigkeit 
Jesu,” for Perthes’s Theologische Bibliothek ; and it is interesting to 
know that one of his very earliest works, and the most important to 
Christianity of them all, was also the last to receive the touches of his 
ripest wisdom. 

He was twice very happily married, and left two sons, one of whom 
is a pastor in the neighbourhood of Carlsruhe, and the other a civil 
functionary in the service of the Badish government. 


Les Forcats pour la Foi. Par Arnanase Coquerst, Fils. Michel Lévy. 1866. 
[The Galley Slaves for Religion. ] 


L’eau bénite au XIX. siécle. Par Mor. Gave, protonotaire apostolique. 
Paris. 1866. 2éme. edition. 


We have purposely set these two works side by side; for, while the one 
shews what popery was, and what cruelties it was guilty of during the 
reign of the Grand Monarque, the other shews what popery is, and how 
thoroughly its essence is unchanged. Of the Forgats pour la Foi we need 
say less, because it has been the subject of lengthened comment in the 
Edinburgh, the Quarterly, and other periodicals, Mgr. Gaume’s book is 
interesting as a literary curiosity. We cannot help asking ourselves, as we 
read his remarks upon the value of holy water and its manifold uses, Was this 
really put forth in Paris in the latter half of the nineteenth century? Can 
it be that, in these days when we can laugh heartily at magic, and are ashamed 
to confess a weakness even for table-turning, a man high in office, and with 
all sorts of credentials to back him up, can come forward and defend the use- 
fulness of holy water on the ground that it is an “occult force,” and that 
we have no right to laugh at the apparent inadequacy of the cause to bring 
about the effects assigned to it, any more than we have to question the relation 
between such forces as electricity and their known effects. ‘ What is more 
insignificant than gunpowder? yet a little black dust suffices to rout great 
armies, and to blow up the most solid ramparts. What makes less show 
than the bits of glass which they call telescope-lenses? yet, with these to help 
him, man traverses the vast heaven, counts the stars, measures their volume, 
and describes their course.’ And so, with the most cou us ignoralio 
elenchi, Mgr, Gaume goes on, in purely medizeval style, bringing forward the 
compass, and steam, and the poisonous sting of an African fly as parallels to 
holy water, quite putting aside the difference between a known and an un- 
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known cause. Take this, again, as a choice sample of the prothonotary’s 
style: “We have to define the two words holy and water ; and, first, what is 
water? Protoxide of hydrogen, the first chemist I meet will tell me. What an 
edifying answer, and what a lot it teaches me, to be sure. But if I ask the 
same question of the old, that is to say the true science, it tells me water is 
the mother of the world, and the blood of nature, And for this definition 
there is the authority of St Peter, the wisest of geologists, who learned his 
geology direct from the Creator himself. In the days of the prince of the 
apostles there were, as there are now, Strausses and Renans, little mis- 
creants who disbelieved in creation, providence, and the future destruction 
of the earth. St Peter tells these imbecile mockers that the heavens and 
the earth were taken out of the waters. Hence the water is the mother of 
the earth. Clement, and all the fathers down from him, explain the apostle 
to mean here that the Word impressed on the waters, as they were con 
densed, those definite forms which he maintains in a permanent state.” 
The definitions suggested are in keeping with the reasoning. Cornelius a 
Lapide is quoted to shew that aqua is a qua juvamur, or else (say some) a 
—— What is everything, from the mollusc to the pt | our own 


es included ? merely solidified water (de l'eau figée). Again, in a family, 
the task of correcting the child oftenest falls on the mother ; so the “ mother 
of the world” drowned it once at the deluge, and gente it every now 


and then either by rains or by drought. The “inte 
is proved by a number of miracles, from Baronius and elsewhere, in which 
it seems to rise to consciousness, filling fonts in ng free just when a ba 
tism is to take place, starting up in fountains at Easter-tide, and so forth. 
The use of holy water has been compared to certain heathen rites. Mgr. 
Gaume is far too shrewd not to forestall this objection. Of course the hea- 
then used it, for Satan, “le grand singe de Dieu,” was not likely to leave such 
a good thing uncounterfeited. When Protestants (he says) in this way, 
they forget that “the city of God has never plagiarised from the city of 
darkness. Truth never borrows from error; it is error which gets hold of 
truth and disfigures it,” The symbolism of each of the constituents of holy 
water is explained in a way which cannot fail to edify our ritualists. ‘The 
salt (for instance) typifies the pleasure which God takes in dwelling in the 
churches raised in His honour, a pleasure like that which we take in eatin 
food seasoned with salt.” One great use of holy water is in exorcism, an 
Mgr. Gaume, having given the formala, goes on to say, “ There, I know noth- 
ing more full of majesty, and at the same time more philosophical than that.” 
Edifying enthusiasm, which even cites at full length the consecration prayer, 
for the confusion of those who are impious enough to whisper that the 
Church’s Latin is often no better than Latin de cuisine. At any rate, our 
author is consistent. He fairly deduces the efficacy of holy water from the 
wer of the priest. Once grant this power, and all that Rome claims readily 
follows, After the great miracle of the mass, all these lesser miracles are 
as nothing. Well, we might go on through all his 400 drawing 
from Mgr. Gaume’s book matter at once for laughter and for tears. But 
it is time to ask why, and to edify whom, could such a book have been 
written? For it comes forward as an important work; it is endorsed by 
the very highest authority—prefaeed with letters from the Cardinal Prince 
Altieri, who calls it “a very precious work,” and by the pope himself, who 
says “Omni quidem etati, sed huic presertim, in qua, impietate impune 
grassante, potestatibus infernis habene preter morem laxate: videntur, 
accommodatum se exhibet opus tuum.” It is, thoreover, in other respects 
a remarkable book, for it shews the way in which that ritualistic reaction 
which is leading to so many absurdities in our own islands is being defended 
abroad; it may be looked on as the dernier mot of the ultramontanists in 
reply to the growing scepticism of the age. It proves, moreover, that we 
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get something besides pa 4 from Germany, for both this book and its 
predecessor, ‘‘On the Use of the Cross in the Nineteenth Century,” are re- 
presented to have been written for the satisfaction of a young German, tho- 
roughly orthodox, but unable to give to his scoffing companions a reason 
for the faith that is in him. ening as is the perusal of such a record 
of human folly, one cannot help smiling to think of the probable effect, if 
“ dear Frederick” attempted to reproduce before the young sceptics about 
him the prothonotary’s astonishing arguments and illustrations, his 
for instance between baptismal water and the Virgin Mary. “ Like Mary, 
the water must be pure and virgin; like her, it must be sanctified by the 
Holy Trinity, i.e. withdrawn from all the influences of the devil, and en- 
dowed with supernatural power. Like Mary, it must be fertilised by the 
Holy Spirit. When these conditions are fulfilled, the water of baptism will 
give birth to brethren of the Word made flesh, just as Mary gave birth to 
the Word himself.” Fancy how a German student would receive the follow- 
ing : “ Water has always been the object of special reverence all the world 
over, because when God said, ‘Cursed is the earth for man’s sake,’ He did 
not include the waters under the same malediction, Hence it is (as St 
Augustine so beautifully shews) that our Lord after his resurrection ate 
only fish.” What, again, would they think of twenty pages devoted to the 
odour of sanctity, not duly exhaled from the bodies of the dead,—it clung to 
St Margaret of Cortona more than 200 years after her death,—but from 
people during life, notably “from our priest at Arc, who used to draw 
crowds of famous people from London, Edinburgh, the Ohio, and the La 
Plata, to breathe even for a few moments the air rendered balmy by his 
virtues.” Bad people have their peculiar scent as well as ones. St 
Philipp Neri, and St Catherine of Sienna, had the power of discerning them 
inthis way. A profane young German would say he was safe, because in him 
tobacco would surely overcome all other odours. But the subject is far too 
serious to jest with. Here are the spiritual guides of the larger third of 
Christendom strengthening themselves in error and delusion, at the vi 
time when a change is certainly coming upon the religious world to whi 
ag seem almost wholly blind. ; 
na book which we have already noticed—the Confessor, by the Abbé 

* * %—confession (no longer the good old confession with a view to abso- 
lution, but the direction which has taken its place) is spoken of as altogether 
given up by the men, as oy at by children of fourteen, as popular only 
with two sets—the titled ladies, with whom it is just now a fashion, and 
the rich “ bourgeoises’’ who imitate them in ev ing. This is what the 
great religious “awakening,” so much talked of by the Ultramontane news- 

pers, really amounts to. The great bulk of women, the workmen’s 
wives, and little shopkeepers, are as little under control as the men. Those 
of them who have any religious feeling, go to their parochial clergy, for of 
course such small fry are beneath the notice of Messieurs les Moines. And 
yet, with society slipping out of their grasp, these men are so infatuated 
that they publish books like this of Mgr. Gaume, in which the old medizeval 
absurdities are magnified instead of oe palliated. How is it that people of 
really pure lives and unquestionable ability can be so blind to the wants of 
the age? And it is with these men that union is pro and it is to meet 
their views that (as Dr Cumming well said at the Protestant Reformation 
Society’s meeting) Dr Pusey would like the thirty-nine articles and the de- 
crees of Trent put into a sort of mill, and ground up into something that 
would be the cement of Christendom. Verily such an idea is “ enough to 
make the Reformers rise from their graves to protest against it.” Shall 
we rejoice, then, that at a time when the cry on one side is for the fusion 
of all forms of Christianity, and on the other for the casting aside all 
religion whatsoever, popery is shewing herself in her true colours? Surely 
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it is well that it should be so; and yet we must lament that so much energy, 
and zeal, and self-denial are spent in a bad cause. Mgr. Gaume has all 
these, nor is he always absurd without. He gives a rap at the 
Voltaireans for laughing at the mention of rock oil in Deuteronomy 
xxxii. 13. What would they say now, he asks, in these days of petro- 
Jeum. He is justly severe upon the follies of the age, the “ spiri * 
for instance, in which the Parisians were lately so fond of dabbling, 
and upon “the religion of scorn,” which in so many minds has taken 
the place of the “religion of reverence.” And i sound as he is on these 
and the like points, he sees not his tokens, and his foolish heart is so dark- 
ened that he can write as he does, and yet flatter himself that he is forcing 
conviction even on the most heretical. Verily, he is the child of those who 

ted the Huguenots ; and of his church we cannot but believe that, 
if she had the power to-morrow, she would persecute just as unsparingly as 
she did of old, 

We have named M. Coquerel’s book as giving in a concise form the 
chief points of that gloomy history which our reviews have been bring- 
ing before our notice. — one who has been interested in the de- 
tails which they give, should buy Les Forgats pour la Foi, and read in the 
original the memoirs of poor Marteilhe, seized at sixteen years old for going 
to worship with his father and mother, and kept at the galleys for more 
than twelve long years, till, in 1713, our Queen Anne was induced to inter- 
cede, and to procure the release of some of the captive Huguenots, Some 
were liberated. Had Anne lived, her remonstrances might have i 4 
stopped the persecution. As it was, as late as 1762 lists, which M, 
Coquerel gives, still contain many names, among them Jean Fabre, whose 
autobiography he prints at full length. A fitting sequel this to the mission 
bottée of Louis XIV. and Madame de Maintenon. For details of the horrors 
of a galley slave’s life, of the misery of a y slave's march across France, 
when the poor wretches, weighed down with the burden of the heavy chains 
that linked them together, were turned at night into filthy dungeons—we 
must refer our readers to the book itself... These convicts, let us remember, 
were good pious people, many of them of gentle birth, and delicately nur- 
tured. Their loudest complaint is of the company into which they are 
thrown. Fancy some of the elders of a Provencal church, pulling on the same 
bench, and sleeping under the same bench with a Turk who had long sunk far 
below the level of the brates. What courage these confessors must have had; 
how graciously supported they must have been by God’s good Spirit. On 
one galley, we read, all the Huguenots were once bastinadoed for having 
refused, one and all, to kneel down at mass. Their “chaplain” goes down 
into the hold, where the poor bleeding wretches had been carried, after they 
had been brought back to consciousness by having salt and vinegar rubbed 
into their wounds. He thinks it will be a good opportunity to try his hand 
at conversion. But when he sees their sad plight he can do nothing except 
express pity at their sufferings. Then, in the midst of their pain, these men 
speak comfortable words to him, urge him not to grieve on their account ; 
tell they can bear all through Christ who —— them; yea, that 
they rejuice to be counted worthy to suffer for His name. “ From that. 
moment (says the Abbé, who afterwards escaped to Amsterdam) I felt 
myself a protestant. Their blood spoke to my heart, Their constancy 
taught me the truth.” Of course he is soon a galley slave by their side, 
but God opened a door for him, not willing that such testimony as his should 
not be spread abroad. Enough to shew that M. Coquerel’s is a book which 
should be in everybody’s hands. And let those who read it remember that 
popery is the same now that it was then. Mgr. Gaume would much rather 
persecute the unbelievers than write treatises to convince them. We feel 
this as we read his book. 
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Diz-huit ans chez les Sauvages. [Eighteen years among the Savages. 
Voyages et Missions de Mgr. H Faraud é d’ Anemour, ak 
ae HP de Mackenzie, &., &. Par Fernanp Micuet, Membre de la 
Société éduenne. Ruffet, Paris et Bruxelles. 1866. 


This is a work which will well repay perusal. It is the record of an earnest 
man’s self-denying work among the tribes of the Hudson’s Bay Territory. 
He is a Romanist; but his zeal and energy may well put to shame the in- 
difference of too many among us who are content to say to the heathen, 
“Be ye converted”; but who, far from helping in person, or by their 
prayers, are niggards even of the poor money-help which is so far below 
either the prayers or the personal effort. A Protestant who reads the his- 
tory of Romanist missionary work, feels like St Paul when he bears witness 
concerning his countrymen, that they had a zeal, though not according to 
knowledge. The parallel might be carried out ee a great deal of the 
eleventh of Romans; and, just as the apostle never doubts for a moment 
the ultimate “ bringing in” of Israel, so it is a blessed thought for us that, 
by and by, when she has had her errors and unfaithfulness revealed to her, 
that church, drunk with the blood of martyrs, yet even now rich herself in 
martyrs, will be joined once again to the companies of more faithful men, and 
grafted once again into the true vine. It is with mixed feelings that we read 
a life like that of Bishop Faraud. While we admire his labours, his tact, his 

verance, we feel the saddening thought that all this noble effort was 

or an unworthy cause. Still, the lesson to us is the same ; and it is surely 

a trumpet-call to earnestness in that work which was our Lord’s parting 

legacy to his disciples ; that work in which he promised to be with them 
always, even to the end. 

Henry Faraud came of a remarkable family. His mother’s father, Jean- 


César Faurge, of —_—_ in Vaucluse, was imprisoned in 1793, and his Aunt 


Henriette, a nun at Bolline, refusing, like most of her sisterhood, to swear 
fidelity to the republic, was arrested and guillotined before her father’s eyes. 
After her our missionary is called Henry ; and even before his birth he is de- 
voted to the priesthood. Full of life and activity, he feels that his vocation 
is to missionary work. Born in 1823, he went out as soon as he had received 
deacon’s orders, and came back, after eighteen years’ labours, to be conse- 
crated bishop in partibus. Very pleasant reading is this memoir: full of 
stirring adventure, of perils among wild people, in a cold and dreary 
climate, and with very little help from outside. ‘The missionary cannot 
die” is his motto ; and the way in which, more than once, he is preserved 
amid great perils, seems to justify his use of it. He is just such a man in 
his way as — J -* Williams, the martyr of Erromanga, full of resources, 
ual to anything, from systematising a language to turning carpenter, an 
building himself : chapel and dwelling-house. Of the Indians among whom 
he works, he speaks in very different terms from those used by the people who 
are in the habit of setting up the “noble savage” asa model man. They are 
cruel, and intensely selfish. Whenever the presence of want is felt:(and it 
is felt more or less every winter), the weakest are at once crushed, old people 
are deserted, children killed. It is hard work to rouse such degraded beings 
to a sense of higher things ; but the bishop sometimes succeeds, if we are to 
judge by the speech of one of his converts: “‘ Welcome, father. We are 
tad that you are back ; your absence made us sad. His brethren of the 
reat Lake = we) are keeping him back. I speak little, but I have 
thought much during these last two years. In that time you have changed 
the face of society among us.” Sometimes he fails, as when, owing to a 
“ great medicine” in the neighbourhood, his congregation is reduced to an 
old man and woman and three children, of whom he afterwards finds the 
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man to have been deaf and the woman blind. He ex lates with the chief, 
who says, “‘ I was busy with my sacrifice ; but I told the young men to go to 
you.” M. Faraud threatens to break up the mission and go off. “Oh don’t 
do that,” says the chief in great alarm ; “ there will be no one to give us 
any tobacco when you are gone.” We fear the tobacco has a good to 
do with the Romanist missionary’s success, just as soup is said to be such a 
useful agent in the west of Ireland as to have given a title to a whole class 
of “converts (?).”” One point in M. Faraud’s book we must protest against : 
his sneers at protestant missionaries. Because a man has a wife who is 
willing to follow him into the wilds, that is no reason why he should be 
the mark for scorn and misrepresentation ; and, when the missionaries of 
Rupert’s land are accused of “ giving in to native prejudices,” by allowing 
the chiefs to practise polygamy after they have received Christian baptism, 
we are sure we are justified in our charge of misrepresentation. When, 
again, M. Faraud talks of the “morgue anglaise” which prevents our 
tors from making way among the people to whom they bring the trath, 
e assigns a wrong cause to an unhappily real difficulty, Pure religion is 
far less acceptable to the corrupt human heart than that heathenised Chris- 
tianity which our author brought out with him, and which would remind his 
savage catechumens at every turn of the scarcely grosser superstitions which 
he had persuaded them to abandon. This condemnation of all other Chris- 
tians must be the most unpromising feature of Romanism in the eyes of those 
who dream of, and sigh for, the unity of Christendom. Protestant societies 
can work together in peace, but the moment the “ priest” arrives, he brin 
in the disturbing element. Still, every allowance made, M. Faraud’s boo 
is, as we said, very interesting in many ways. Especially worth reading 
are the legends, of which he gives several. They are worth repriuting in a 
separate form, for they bear on the question of comparative mythology, 
though we cannot help thinking that some of them have got a more Chris- 
tian term than of right belongs to them, owing to M. Faraud’s unconscious 
“ manipulation.” Kvery large school should, in addition to its English 
library, have a French library of books likely really to interest the pupils. 
We talk of waste of time in learning classics; but what is this com 
to the waste in pretending to learn French? The study of Latin and 
Greek at any rate gives us method, and lays a good foundation of grammar, 
on which it is easy to build any kind of superstructure. But French, as it 
is generally taught, gives us nothing,—certainly not method. Of all school 
work, the French is just what those who have no direct use for it by and b: 
forget most rapidly. We would have French taught only to those who will 
want it; but then we would have it well taught; not by the pretence of 
two hours a-week spent over exercises and dull “ recueils.” There should 
be hard work, both of master and pupil, for many hours daily, till enough 
has been gained to enable the learner to take up a book like M. Faraud’s 
life, and to enjoy it. We recommend his legends to the next maker of a 
French class-book. They are sure to interest ; and when a boy or girl has 
read them through, more serious books will follow as a matter of course, 
We confess we should like the legends printed by themselves, for the use 
which we have indicated ; but, even in its present form, the book can do no 
mischief. Every one knows that zeal, and disinterested self-devotion on the 
part of its professors, do not prove the truth of a doctrine; and the sneers 
about protestant missionaries, would be quite enough to prevent any of our 
young people from being charmed into a liking for popery by M. Faraud’s 
account of his labours and hair’s-breadth escapes. 
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Histoirede France. Louis XV. Par. J. Micnerer. 1866. 


The new volume of Michelet’s History fully sustains the reputation of the 
receding ones. Four and thirty years of the reign of Louis XV. are em- 
raced in it. He reserves the fortunes of the French Protestants, during 

the period in question, till his next volume. The progress of misgovern- 
ment which, at last, produced the Revolution, is most powerfully traced. 
The career of Frederick the Great, in its earlier stages, is graphically 
described ; and in a —_ or two, the shameful defeat of the French by 
him at Rosbach, is vividly set before the reader's eye. There is an occa- 
sional injustice to England. Our George II. is represented as a mere tool 
of Austria in his continental wars. Perhaps the most interesting chapter 
of the volume is the last, in which the eceptically intellectual movement of 
France, under Vauvenargues and Voltaire, Montesquieu and Diderot, is 
depicted. There is no author more distinctively French than Michelet ; 
none more difficult, adequately, to render into another language. “He has 
laid under contribution a host of memoir and letter writers. He is vivid as 
Macaulay ; but Macaulay’s is the vividness of expansion, his is the vivid- 
ness of compression. ere is occasional false taste, and now and then 
indecorum of expression ; but his sympathies are, in the main, with liberty 
and truth. We are reminded how history repeats itself in the enthusiasm 
for Frederick after Rosbach, as having made a new Germany. His grand- 


nephew is now carrying on and out his work. Michelet is thoroughly anti- 
Austrian in spirit. 


L' Eglise et 0 Empire Romain au IV. Siecle. Par M. Awpert dE Broce. 
Valentinien et Theodore. 1866. 


M. de Broglie has now completed his great work. It may take rank with 
the best French histories of our time. The production of a liberally- 
minded Romanist layman, it has little to give offence to any Protestant 
reader. De Broglie occasionally draws somewhat fanciful inferences ; occa- 
sionally strains his original documents further than we think they admit of 
being pressed. But, with few and slender drawbacks, his picture of the 
decaying “ and the encroaching church, is a faithful, as well as an 
able, one. The different forms which the Christianity of the fourth century 
assumed in the east and in the west, are well depicted in the ms of 
Basil and Ambrose. The contrast between the slowly extinguishin 
Paganism and the triumphant faith of Christ is brought out at length, an 
with much vividness, in the concluding chapter of the last volume. In 
these volumes, as in his former ones, M, de Broglie’s chapter-titles are 
sometimes more striking than accurate. Thus, in the first chapter of the 
two volumes before us, we find “ Valens and St Basil,” but the chapter is 
more than half finished before we have any mention of either. M. de 
Broglie has not a few interesting fresh examinations of doubtful and 
obscure points in the annals of that latter part of the fourth century, 
which, in these volumes, he examines. 


David, der Keenig von Israel. Fin biblisches Lebensbild mit forigehenden 
Beziehungen auf die Davidischen Psalmen. Von Dr Frieprica W1LsELM 


Krumuacuer. Berlin: Verlag von Wiegandt und Grieben. . 1867. Pp. 
x and 428, 


Krummacher has again laid the church under a debt of obligation to him 
for this important and interesting work on “ David the King of Israel.” It 
is distinguished by all the excellencies which marked the earlier works of 
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the venerable author on “ Elijah and Elisha,” and which gained for them 
so wide a circulation. Krummacher occupies a prominent place in Prussia. 
He is an eloquent preacher, and stands in the foremost as an able ex- 
pounder of evangelical truth. His influence in his own country is most 
extensive and most beneficial. His works are mainly in the department of 
practical religion, and breathe a savour of piety which is fitted to quicken 
and refresh the reader. This volume before as we gladly hail as in many 
respects one of the best he has ever published. It consists of thirty-three 
chapters, in which are presented in great pictorial beauty and vividness of 
representation, the events and incidents which enter into the narrative of 
David's life, and of the stirring times in which he acted so prominent a 
‘Lhe exposition of these events throws much light on many of the 
'salms, and invests them with an interest which cannot fail to edify the 
reader. We understand that a translation of this work will soon be. given 
to English readers by the Messrs T. & T. Clark, publishers, Edinburgh. 





XII.—AMERICAN PERIODICALS. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for October last contains the continuation of 
a learned and elaborate article on ‘‘The Origin of the Gospels,” by 
the Rev. J. Isidore Mombert, D.D., Lancaster, Pa., in answer to the 
theory of Strauss. A kindred paper on ‘‘ The Citations from the New 
Testament by the Apostolic Fathers,” another on “ Analysis [and 
Synthesis both necessary to true Reasoning,” and a third on “‘ Human 
Responsibility as related to Divine Agency in Conversion,” and a 
fourth on the ‘‘ Human Will,”—all attest the thorough philosophical 
and theological training in that section of the Presbyterian Church 
which this journal represents. The article on Human Reponsibility, 
which is too closely reasoned for abridgment, we have given at length 
in our present number. Regret having been expressed by some of 
our readers that we did not transfer to our pages a former article by 
Professor Phelps, on Regeneration, we have to plead the pressure of 
original contributions at home; but we may afterwards supply this 
desideratum. 

The Princeton Review for October contains an excellent paper on 
‘The Preaching for the Times,” most interesting and important to 
every preacher of the gospel,—a thorough and searching examination 
of ** Ecce Homo,” which the writer characterises as ‘‘one more of 
the multifarious attempts of sceptical ingenuity to make out a Christ 
without any ‘ doctrine of Christ,’ a Christianity, without any doctrine 
of Christianity. Of course, it is a failure.” He speaks of a landa- 


‘ tory critique of this book in the North British Review, * in which the 


writer shrinks from all rebuke beyond the most tender and dainty 
criticism,” and cites with approval the jadgment of the London Quar- 
terly Review, which concludes a severe castigation, by remarking that 
‘‘ there is this good, at least, in the assaults of adversaries, that they 
promote inquiry, and help to establish the revelation they were de- 
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signed to overthrow.” His own general estimate of the book is thus 
given, and it will be seen to be perfectly coincident with -our own as 
expressed in our last number :—‘‘This fact (its popularity), rather 
than any novelty in its topics, or special power in treating them, has 
laid a necessity upon us of examining its contents. We confess to 
some surprise at the sensation the book has made. We attribute it 
more to the boldness of its pretensions, and the brilliancy of its rhe- 
toric, than to any intrinsic power. We detect in the author some 
culture, some freshness, sparkle and polish of style ; little depth or 
breadth as a thinker, an exegete, a scholar, a philosopher, or a theo- 
logian. Some of our reasons for this judgment will soon appear. 
The truths it contains are among the rudiments taught in Christian 
training in the Sabbath school and the nursery. Its errors are for the 
most part too stale or too shallow to invest the book with any special 
intrinsic importance. The elementary truths concerning the person 
and work of Christ, which it disowns or ignores, and which every 
Christian child knows, are far more momentous than all that it sets 
forth without them.” 

An article of great value on ‘‘ Dr Williams’s New Translation of the 
Hebrew Prophets,’ shewing how far infidelity, under the guise of 
criticism, has invaded the English Church, completes this interesting 
number of a valuable periodical. 





XII.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The First Epistle of John, Expounded in a Series of Lectures. By Roperr 
S. Canpusn, D.D. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 1866. 


We have as yet only been able to bestow upon these lectures a first and 
a cursory perusal. To enter fully into their contents, and make one’s self 
thoroughly master of them, would require repeated perusals and very de- 
liberate study ; but we have already read and examined them sufficiently to 
be able to say, not only that they are every way worthy of their distin- 
guished author, but that they have evidently been a labour of love with 
him, that he has poured into them all the wealth of his intellectual and 
spiritual endowments, and that he has enriched them with many of the 
ripest fruits of his lifelong thought and experience in the deep things of 

od 


In the preface he “ disclaims all intention of presenting to the learned 
anything like a critical commentary, properly so-called.” “I do not quote 
authors, or discuss their different views and opinions, I attempt no minute 
analysis of texts, nor any elaborate verbal and grammatical construing of 
them, My object is a wider and broader one. It is to bring out the general 
scope and tenor of the apostle’s teaching, as simply and clearly as I can.” 
Such an aim was of course the only one appropriate and possible to a series of 
pulpit expositions. It is with the expounding of Scripture truths and 
ideas that the pulpit has to do, much more than with the matical ex- 
planation of words and phrases ; and in the case of the First Epistle of 
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John in particular, it is not really a process of minute grammatical inter- 
pretation which is required for the clearing up of its difficulties (for nothing 
can be easier than to render the original into its English equivalents), but 
rather a process of theological exegesis, to interpret the thoughts after they 
have been obtained with ease from the words ; to open upand set forth the 
contents, the relations, and the connections of the apostle’s apparently 
simple and elementary, but really large and pregnant and often arduous, 
ideas ; and to make clear the successive steps and transitions by which the 
train of his discourse is carried forward, so as to exhaust the declared aim 
of the epistle, viz., that “the joy” of his believing readers “may be full.” 
Dr Candlish —_— of ‘‘the theological and exegetical study of the epistle, 
and I do so,” he adds, “advisedly. For 1 am deeply convinced, after years 
of thought about it, that it can be studied aright exegetically, only when 
it is studied theologically. Of course, I do not mean thata cut-and-dry creed, 
accepted beforehand, is to rule and overrule the critical and grammatical in- 
terpretation of the aseertained text. But I think no one is competent to 
deal in detail with this wonderful book, who is not familiar with the evan- 
ical system as a whole, and able therefore to appreciate the bearings of 
ohn’s line of thought in connection with it. 1 do not speak of the higher 
qualification of spiritual mindedness, | make this remark yf as a theo- 
logian and an expositor.” We thoroughly sympathise with these views. 
This is precisely the kind of exegetic work that still needs to be done upon 
this epistle, more perhaps than upon any other part of God’s word; and 
we think it is a work which the author of the exposition before us was 
specially qualified to do, and which he has done with eminent sucess, Of 
course, however, the exposition undertaken by the author could not be 
made a truly “ exegetical” one, without a high degree of attention to all the 
scientific requirements of sound and true exegesis. And there is ample 
evidence in the work to shew that it has been the fruit of much critical 
study as well as of profound dogmatic and spiritual reflection. The author 
refers to the critical helps which have been mainly useful to him in the 
following terms: “ The writer to whom I am most indebted is Dr John H. A. 
Ebrard, Professor of Theology in the University of Erlangen. I must ac- 
knowledge my obligation a to Dr Friedrich Licke, but it is Dr Ebrard 
who has helped me most. I have not met with English commentators or 
expositors of much value as bringing out the full sense of this epistle, 
There are few separate expositions of it; and when it is handled in a gene- 
ral commentary on the whole Bible or New Testament, it is apt to be 
handled somewhat perfunctorily.”” We presume, however, that this last 
remark was not meant to apply to the commentary of Dean Alford upon 
this epistle, at least in the last edition of his Greek Testament, for it is more 
than ordinarily copious, and exhibits the results of all the latest German 
exegesis, including various authors of eminence, such as Sander, Diister- 
dieck, and Huther, who are not referred to by Dr Candlish. 

On questions of text criticism, such as the true reading of the celebrated 
passage, 1 John v. 7, 8, the three heavenly witnesses, we observe that the 
author has no difficulty in accepting the now almost unanimous judgment 
of the most competent critics. He expresses himself on such points with 
great frankness and candour, as, for —— on the passage just alluded to: 
“ T acquiesce of course in the rejection of the 7th verse, and of the words 
‘in earth,’ in the 8th verse, as not in the original. I need not argue the 
point, for it is now all but universally admitted by intelligent critics,” 

The indispensable historical element, too, of all sound and solid exegesis, 
has received a good degree of attention, though, we confess, it does not re- 
ceive so distinct a place, and so full a recognition in the exposition as it is 
entitled to claim. In more than one place, the author points out the allu- 
sions which the apostle makes to the heresies and corruptions of his own 
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age, and of his own sphere of labour, particularly to the doctrinal and 
practical errors of the Gnostic antichrist ; and on such occasions, he is careful 
to indicate the forms and modifications under which the same errors are 
reproduced in our own day, so as to make the warnings and admonitions of 
the apostle a yet them still as needful and seasonable as ever. And per- 
haps very much more of historical statement than this was not to be looked for 
_ in discourses prepared for the pulpit. But the author must have had a great 
deal more matter of that kind present to his own mind when he entered 
upon his exposition ; matter, we mean, in reference to the time, the place, 
and the circumstances in which the epistle was written, the readers to whom 
it was first addressed, the position occupied in the church by the author as 
the last survivor of the apostles, and the general condition of the church in 
the last quarter of the first century, with regard to the state of parties, the 
development of Christian doctrine, and the rise wap ry en of various 
heresies. But if such historical elements cannot be safely absent from the 
mind of the expositor himself, it is surely scarcely less necessary that they 
should be brought under the notice of the readers of his exposition. This. 
could have been easily done in the form of a short introduction to the lec- 
tures, and would have given a greater degree of completeness to the work. 

We miss also from the volume any attempt to sketch the character and 
mental idiosyncrasies of the apostle himself. This would have been an 
easy task for such a writer as our author, if he had thought it of any exe- 
getical importance to undertake it. But it surely is a great help to the 
right and full understanding of what an author writes on subjects of deep 
interest to himself, and in which he cannot help mixing a strong infusion 
of personal sympathy and feeling, to have a correct appreciation beforehand 
of the author’s personal characteristics. A misunderstanding of the author 
himself cannot fail to produce misunderstandings of his meaning, or at least 
to prevent a perfect appreciation of it, by putting additional difficulties in 
the reader’s way. We believe that this is perpetually happening in the 
case of this very apostle. The common notion of St John’s character is a 
very mistaken one. The “Son of Thunder” is generally imagined to have 
lost all his natural vehemence of temperament when he me the apostle 
of love. But there are many —— in his writings which can never be 
reconciled with such a view of his apostolic idiosyncrasy, and which can 
never be adequately appreciated by his readers while that mistaken view is 
entertained. The truth is, that his natural temperament, the same which 
he had when the Master said to him, Follow me, remained, chastened no 
doubt, but not excised, substantially the same to the last; it imparted the 
same vehemence to the holy affections of the apostle of Christ, which had 
previously characterised the natural feelings of the son of Zebedee; and 
without ever aoe suffered by the Spirit of inspiration to overpass the 
limits of truth and soberness, it was made use of by him to infuse into his 
apostolic message an intense fervour of feeling, and a burning zeal for Christ 
and Christian truth, which made him still a e nst every form 
of antichrist and antichristian corruption. Such at least is the view taken 
of the apostle’s character by Dr Ebrard in his Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse ; and it would have been well, in our judgment, if Dr Candlish had 
supplied his readers with his own conception of the character, whether 
agreeing with Dr Ebrard’s or not, as a true conception of it is one of the 
indispensable keys to the apostle’s writings. 

But the desiderata we have pointed out are of little bulk or importance 
compared with the admirable qualities of the exposition which the 
author has given us. Whether considered exegetically, dogmatically, or 
homiletically, it is equally a master-piece of intellectual power nol: spi- 





ritual insight; and it is no doubt greatly owing to its being a combina- 
tion of all these three modes of treatment, the analytically exegetic, the 
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synthetically dogmatic, and the practically homiletic, that it has reached 
so high a a of — = of them —— separately. If 
the dogmatic element often guides and prompts the exegetic treatment, 
and makes it richly fruitfal, it is equally true that the exegesis as 
often adds by its results fresh opulence and fulness to the author's dog- 
matic conceptions and statements, while the practical element, proper to 
pulpit discourse, inspires the whole intellectual treatment with an intense 
spirit of earnestness, and makes the work glow throughout with the radia- 
tion of fervent spiritual feeling. Nor is such ardent practical sympathy 
with divine truth and with the souls of men to whom it is addressed, only 
heat, but light ; it increases mightily the insight of the intellect into the 
deepest meaning of the apostolic writings, which are themselves so in- 
stinet with fervour and earnestness ; it is in fact an essential ingredient of 
that “unction from the Holy One” by which a Christian man is enabled to 
“know all things.” 

We do not mean to say that we are always able to agree with the method 
and results of the author’s exegesis. It is sometimes wanting in natural- 
ness, and in that unforced ease of manner, which is one of the best criteria 
of exegetical truth. His interpretations are occasionally felt to be strained; 
and though they are always so able and acute as to produce in the first in- 
stance an impression of vraisemblance, they sometimes fail of leaving an 
abiding conviction of their truth. But it is only justice to add, that the 
instances which we have observed of this fault in the work before us are- 
very few, and that they are amply compensated by the general tenor and 
quality of its exegesis, which in point of depth and incisiveness is undoubt- 
edly superior to that ofall the author’s predecessors in the same field. 

The jogmatic strength of the work lies chiefly in the treatment of what 
has been called the mystical element of Christian theology ; and it is the 
highest possible praise that the author has been able to go so deep down as 
he has done into this mystical stratum, and to work the vein so far in every 
direction without exposing himself in the least to the charge of mysticism. 
Never does he venture into these deep places without carrying in his hand 
along with him the safety lamp of revealed truth ; and never does he in his 
most adventurous mood advance a step farther than the apostle John 
himself, the great expounder of the unto mystica, leads the way. He 
leaves upon his readers a strong impression that he is never so much in 
his most congenial element, as when he is in presence of the great life- 
mysteries of the union and fellowship of the Son with the Father, and of 
the anion and vary 4 of true believers with the Father in the Son, 
Never does he display suc’ oo of spiritual thought as when he mounts 
into the high upper air of these divine contemplations; and yet never 
is he tempted by the love and power of soaring to exalt his thoughts 
into the regions of mere visionary speculation, or to abandon himself 
entirely to his own mystical intuitions as a light and revelation to him- 
self. It is the opulent doctrine which he anfolds, and applies on these 
high subjects, which constitutes, we own, the chief charm and value 
of the work to ourselves. Most deeply does the author impress’ us 
with the amazing “length and breadth, and depth and height,” of the apos- 
tle’s theology as here opened up and set forth. More vividly than ever 
before have we been e to feel the truth and appropriateness of the name 
given to St John by the ancient church—the theologian—the divine; and 
never before have we been enabled to see so high up and so deep down into 
the highest and deepest things of the great mystery of iness—God 
manifest in the flesh—the Father revealing Himself to us in the Son, and 
taking us up in the Son into the fellowship of a like Sonship. The 
merit and chief preciousness of this work, lies in the success with which it 
brings out,the full mind and whole meaning of the apostle upon these great 
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themes. We cannot per ive that the author has added anything of his 
own to St John’s teachiug, he has only succeeded in shewing us “ the un- 
searchable riches” of that pager y bane ; and if much of what he brings 
out from the apostle’s simple and familiar words almost startles us by its 
amazing magnitude of meaning, this is entirely owing to our being so little 
accustomed to penetrate beneath the surface of the words, and to realise to 
ourselves what marvels of divine truth and love they really contain. We 
are bound to be deeply thankful to the author for the powerful help he 
ives us to attain to a fuller knowledge of the unsearchable love of the 
ather and the Son, and to a fuller Christian fellowship and joy in posses- 
sion of that knowledge; and that such should be the fruit of his labours in 
the experience of many of his brethren in the Lord, we are persuaded he 
will himself regard and rejoice in as his best and dearest reward. L. 


The Alleged Conversion of the Irish Bishops to the Reformed Religion at the 
Accession of Queen Elizabeth, and the assumed descent of the present Esta- 
blished Hierarchy of Ireland from the Ancient Irish Church Disproved. 
By W. Maziere Brapy, D.D. Third Edition. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1866. Pp. 41. 


The discussion of an — whatever, in the peculiarly dry and ver- 
dureless domain of Irish history, is always sure to excite a large amount 
of polemical bitterness, on account of the political or ecclesiastical interests 
presumed to be at stake. The question discussed in this pompeet is, of 
course, of no more importance to non-episcopal churches, than any one of 
the obscure wrangles of scholastic medizevalism ; yet a brief notice of the 
controversy will not be uninteresting, from its evident bearing upon the ~ 
spirit - policy of Irish churchmanship. Within the compass of forty 


y——who is already well known by his laborious oo 


’ 

of irish ecclesiastical records—presents us with a very able piece of historic 
criticism, calm and measured in its tone, and displaying diligent research 
and ao judgment. His object is to prove that the boasted de- 
scent of the present episcopacy of Ireland from the ancient church of St 
Patrick—a position which is supposed to settle the claim of Protestant 
Episcopacy to represent the national religion of the country, and to ostra- 
cise the Romish episcopacy as an intruded hierarchy of the English con- 
ueror—is a pure fiction, without the slightest atom of historic credibility. 
The allegation of historical writers like Mant, King, and Todd is, that all 
the Romish prelates, with two exceptions, accepted the Reformation upon 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth, and transmitted their episcopal office to 
Protestant successors, an allegation which is declared by high living autho- 
rity to be the “ most impudent falsehood in all history.’ And Mr Froude, 
the historian, who has examined all the Irish State Papers, from Henry 
VIII. till 1574, makes the following statement, ‘I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that (with the exception of the Archbishop of Dublin) not one of 
Queen 's bishops, nor any one of the clergy beyond the pale, went 
over to the Reformation. Of the clergy, scarcely any within the pale went 
over. The English government, as age pie extended, appointed new 
bishops to the Irish sees, but it was not till late in the reign of Elizabeth 
that even this was done.” 
The author of the phlet before us, furnishes a short account of the 
occupants of the Trish bishoprics in 1558, the year of Queen Elizabeth's 
accession, when there were twenty-six bishops in all, of whom twenty-five 
were natives of Ireland, and continued Roman Catholics till their death. 
Four of them were deprived by the Queen ; thirteen died in communion 
with Rome; one was translated elsewhere by the Pope; and five more are 
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wre by evidence more or less conclusive t#%have’ remained Roman 
tholics, leaving only four bishops whose fidelity"to the Pope is open to 
question. And Dr Brady believes that he has settled their religious rela- 
tions by a variety of considerations drawn principally from the character 
of Queen Elizabeth’s policy. So far from twenty-four bishops out of the 
whole body having conformed to the Protestant religion, he shews that the 
see of Clogher was without a Protestant bishop for forty-six years, dating 
from the accession of Queen Elizabeth ; the see of Kilmore, 41 years from 
the same date; Ardagh, 27 years; Dromord, 48 years; Derry, 47 years ; 
Raphoe, 53 years ; Ross, 24 years; Ardfert, 30 years ; Killaloe, 18 years ; 
Kilfenora, 48 years; Killala, 33 years; Achonry, 60 ; Elphin, 22 
years ; and Clonfert, 24 years. It is — clear, then, that the bishops 
of these sees had not conformed in 1558. 

The evidence of Dr Brady, supplied from the Vatican records, is impugned 
in one direction by Archdeacons Lee and Martin, who affirm, in regard to 
the thirteen bishops who “died in full communion with Rome, as is testified 
by the Italian records appointing their successors, which speak of the 
vacancies as having occurred ‘per obitum,’ or ‘ per obitum bona memoria,’ 
and not ‘ per deprivationem,'” that only six of the thirteen bishops are said 
to have died ‘bone memorie,”’ and that the simple “per obitum,” applied 
to the other seven, does not at all settle the question of their ecclesiastical 
relations at death. But the criticism is = futile and untenable, 
even with the additional information supplied, that the Pope could not . 
have “deprived” the apostate bishops without summoning a court of 
bishops in Ireland for the purpose—a thing admittedly impossible at the 
time—for the question is not, whether the seven were “deprived” or not 
by the Pope or a court of Irish bishops, on account of their apostasy, but 
whether, in case of their apostasy, and their acceptance of sees from Queen 
Elizabeth, the Pope would, in all these cases, have waited till the death of 
the “‘apostates” for the appointment of successors, and whether, in describ- 
ing the cause of the vacancies, he would have assigned death instead of the 
real cause, apostasy. 

The author of thi phlet is not afraid, then, to tell his brethren that 
their orders are English and not Irish; for, so far from Hugh Curwin, 
Archbishop of Dublin, an Englishman himself, and possessed of no conse- 
eration but that of Queen Mary’s Bonner, having had the aid and counte- 
nance of the Roman Catholic bishops in the consecration of the Elizabethan 
prelates, the name of Curwin and in alone appears in the consecration 
records of all the bishops appointed during the eight first years of her reign. 
Of course, the archdeacons above-named are careful to inform us that a 
Nicene canon, adopted by the churches of the east and west, and embodied 
in the church-law of fifteen hundred years, prescribes the consecration of 
a prelate by the hands of not less than three bishops ; but ae onus 
of proving the co-operation of the native bishops lies, not upon Dr Brady, 
but upon the Mants, and Todds, and Wordsworths who assert it. 

But we turn aside altogether from Dr Brady's brochure, which is 
effective in its way, and affirm as a great and unquestionable historical 
fact, which will cut up by the roots the whole theory of the Patrician 
succession, that there was no diocesan episcopacy whatever in the country 
before the twelfth century. Dr Todd, the author of “ The Life of St Patrick,” 
makes this most important admission. Indeed, a territorial episcopacy 
was politically impossible from the condition of the country, broken u 
and oralised as it was by a host of separate governments and chief. 
taincies. The Rev. Robert King, one of the best antiquaries of the Irish 


Church, affirms that “before 1100 there were in Ire no such things or 

persons as dioceses, cathedrals, deans, chapters, rural deans, vicars-general, 

archdeacons, parishes, parsons, rectors, vicars, curates, tithes or rent- 
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charges ;” and the same laborious annalist, after burrowing for years among 
the unpublished records of the Library of Armagh, had the boldness some 
years ago to tell His Grace the Lord Primate of all Ireland, that his true 
title was not the Archbishop but the Abbot of Armagh. The truth is, that 
the provision made for the religious necessities of the Irish people up till 
the twelfth century (which was the period of the English invasion, and 
the coincident establishment of territorial episcopacy), was mainly through 
the monastic system, with its hundreds of tributary churches spread over 
the land. The old monasteries of Ireland were just training colleges for 
ministers, and the abbots, who were sometimes laymen and often married 
not only directed their studies in the cloisters, but exercised episcopal 
jurisdiction over all the churches which they founded. Thus, it sometimes 

ppened that the abbot of a northern monastery exercised jurisdiction 
over a church in the south, simply because it was founded by one of the 
missionary pastors trained in his college. Mr King shews, moreover, that 
the term bishop, up till territorial bishops were established, was a mere 
literary designation like our doctor of divinity, and not the title of an 
entiedeetient astnn It follows, then, that there is not a vestige of evidence 
to warrant the claim of the Patrician succession, 

But another important question arises, which seems to have escaped all 
the controversialists, How can the present Protestant bishops obtain their 
succession from St Patrick through the English bishops who were intruded 
upon the country in the twelfth century, and who displaced “the old 
bishops of the ancient church of St Patrick?’ The fact is incontrovertible 
that the continuity of the Patrician succession was broken for four hundred 
years, and the present archbishop of a cannot Laney 5 shake hands 
with St Patrick, except across this interlarded cmon | of foreign origin, 
which was the first to cut the country into dioceses. The question, then, 
may be put in this shape: The Anglican clergy do not, of course, dispute 
the power of the Pope to confer orders. If they did, it must follow that 
the bishops of the intruded episcopacy had no spiritual authority from the 
twelfth century till the Reformation, for they claimed to possess no orders 
that they did not derive from tlie Pope, and they could give no spiritual 
authority to their Protestant successors that they did not possess them- 
selves. But if it be conceded that the Pope has power to confer orders, 
then the Romish bishops of the Reformation nae them ; and even if we 
should grant that they transmitted their orders to Protestant successors, 
they could transmit no orders but those they received from England in the 
twelfth century. There is, therefore, no ground whatever for the assump- 
tion of Irish High Churchmen, that their church is national in its origin, 
for it is English in its first foundation, and equally English in its sixteenth 
century renewal. ‘ 

We have hitherto viewed this question mainly from a prelatical stand- 
point. But we are no believers in the doctrine of apostolic succession: a 
succession, too often, of bad men, who tried to —- the despotism of 
their iniquity upon the world under the most blasphemous pretences. 
Holding the universal priesthood of all believers, we repudiate altogether 
the quite unscriptural distinction between priest and people, on which, as 
a system of caste, the whole hierarchical fabric has been reared. And we 
consider that it is perfectly immaterial to the Episcopal Church of Ireland, . 
in her mission of evangelisation, whether she ever obtained her orders from 
St Patrick, or whether she ever had a beginning at all. Ages of prescri 
tion will add nothing to her present power. ey will not solve: asi 
one of her present difficulties. _We have made no allusion to the somewhat 
singular doctrine that Roman Catholic prelates can transmit to Protestant 
successors the power to teach doctrine diametrically opposed to that of Rome, 
The theory of apostolic succession held by Anglicans implies this incom- 
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prehensible statement. What, then, let us ask, can be the ible nature 
of this mysterious, heaven-born power which is infused by a bishop's hands 
in consecration? How isit that it can co-exist with differences on the most 
essential doctrines? It cannot be an infusion of truth, or be an emanation 
of the Holy Ghost, for it covers the whole field of doctrine that separates 
Christ from antichrist ; neither can it be an infusion of holiness, for it 
leaves the disposition of the bishop quite unchanged; nor an increase of 
ae for he is as clever or as stupid after as before his consecration. 
But the subject is really too absurd for serious treatment. We regret to 
observe that our Irish Episcopal brethren, who once had a name for liberal 
churchmanship and evangelical theology, seem to be drifting rapidly into 
the stream of this destructive Ritualism, with its necessary complement of 
Anglo-Catholic doctrines, which is making such havoc in the bosom of 
English prelacy.. Let the sound-hearted churchmen of Ireland remember 
that this fatal “apostolic succession” theory lies at the foundation of these 
reactionary movements in the heart of English Christianity, and that it 
supplies a stimulus to the efforts of those tarian priests who are so 
eager to heal the great schism of the west, and contemplate with glow- 
ing enthusiasm the prospect of a union with churches so corrupt as 
those of Russia and Rome. It is a question of the future, whether all 
three, Greek, Roman, and Anglican, eventually pons into one, are to 
sink together into the same dark and fathomless abyss of corruption ; bat 
the countrymen of Ussher should never forget that there are, in reality, 
only two logically tenable — on the great and pressing questions of 
the hour—the position of Rome, and the position of the me eeesy 
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Goodwin’s Works, Complete. 12 Vols. Preface by the Rev. Canon Miner, 
and Life of Goodwin by the Rev. Dr Hatuey. 


= Works, Complete. 7 Vols. Memoir of Sibbes by ‘the Rev. A. B. 


ROSART. 
rk Works, Complete. 5 Vols. Life of Charnock by the Rev. Dr 
‘Cos. 

Clarkson's Practical Works, Complete. 3 Vols. Preface by the Rev. 
THomas Suira. 

Adams’s Practical Works, Complete. Sermons and Treatises by Samuel 
Ward. 3 Vols. Life of Adams by the Rev. Dr Anous, and Preface to 
Ward’s Sermons and Treatises by the Rev. J. C. Ryze. Edinburgh : 
— Nichol. London: James Nisbet & Co. Dublin: G. Herbert. 


We have before us the — volumes forming the first section of that 
series of works in Puritan theo: ony pe in the well known publi- 
cation enterprise of the late Mr Nichol of Edinburgh. The choicest produc- 
tions of English Puritan Divines being only in forms so costly, or cumbrous, 
or rare, as to be beyond the reach of very many of those in whose hands it 
was most important they should be found, Mr Nichol conceived the design 
of bringing them out in astyle, and at a charge that would make them ac- 
cessible to all ministers students of theology. As might have been 
expected, a design so spirited in itself, and so full of ise in regard to 
sacred truth and evangelical religion, found considerable favour. No sooner: 
was it announced than expressions of approval and encouragement came. 
forth from the most influential quarters. The commendation it received 
when in the shape of a mere proposal, has been again and again renewed, 
as it appeared in actual execution, in the goodly v successively issued 
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by its projector. And now that one great department of it has been 

accomplished, it is only due to say, that it fully realises all the expecta- 

tions raised by its original submission to theological readers. The pro- 

jector of this undertaking must be “oe as having begun, and his son 

_ be congratulated on having completed, a most important service to the 
urches. 

The first name on the list given above is that of Goodwin, a name emi- 
nently worthy of a distinguished place in the roll of Puritan writers. As 
a Fellow of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, as President of Magdalene College, 
Oxford, as a minister of the gospel in London and elsewhere, as a member 
of the Westminster Assembly, as an associate of Owen, Nye, Caryl, and 
others, in drawing up the Savoy Confession, Goodwin attained a high re- 
a. and exerted an extensive influence during one of the most event- 

ul periods of English history. The service he rendered in his lifetime to 
the cause of truth and of righteousness has been continued ever since, in 
some of its most precious forms, through the medium of those works which 
are now presented in a more convenient, more accurate, and more attractive 
shape than they were ever seen in before; works, in respect of which, not- 
withstandin their voluminousness and diversity, there has long been, on 
the part of the most competent judges, a singular unanimity of opinion as 
to their great value and importance. And, although they are not cast in 
the mould which the style, and tastes, and habits of the present time would 
give to theological —a and discussions, we are tly mistaken if 
they do not secure a high place in the estimation of modern preachers and 
divines, and if they do not commend themselves to all who desire to see 
the most sacred subjects handled with scholarship and power, with rever- 
ence and transparency. 

The name of Richard Sibbes has been fragrant in the churches of these 
lands for two hundred years and more. His “Bruised Reed,” of which 
Richard Baxter said, “This also I read, and found it suited my state, and 
seasonably sent me, which opened more the love of God to me, and gave me 
a livelier apprehension of the mystery of redemption, and how much I was 
beholden to Jesus Christ ;” and his “ Soul’s Conflict,” have, during all that 
time, made known the tenderness of his heart, the wisdom of his counsel, 
the heavenliness of his thoughts, and the felicity of his speech. These 
have been a comfort to the afflicted, a guide to the perplexed, and a refresh- 
ment to the weary, ever since they fell from his lips as preacher at Gray's 
Inn. But, in his other works, which are all comprised in the present issue, 
the same high qualities are apparent. Whether they are elaborate exposi- 
tions, or occasional sermons, or formal treatises, they are rich in spiritual 
thought, and in evangelical expression, and carry to the reader’s mind the 
conviction that he is in fellowship with an author of the most devout feel- 
ings, and of the most exalted aims. Few persons, indeed, will read them, 
without some surprise, and even stumbling, at the arrangement and phrase- 
ology. Yet, no thoughtful and intelligent readers will — peculiarities 
of that kind, belonging to the age in which Sibbes lived, as diminishing 


the worth of volumes which, on other grounds, are of confessedly great ex- 
cellence, and which are all pervaded by the sweetness, and tenderness, and 
unction that have made the works of Leighton so dear to those who seek 
the knowledge of divine truth, and who strive after holiness of life. And, 
in so far as this admirable edition of Sibbes is likely to fall into the hands 
of those who are called to be the spiritual teachers and guides of others, it is 
not easy to conceive ee more desirable for them that they should 


catch his spirit, should emulate him in what Manton called his “ex- 
cellent and peculiar gift in unfolding and applying the great mysteries of 
the gospel in a sweet and mellifluous way,” and should make manifest the 

ess, the consolation, and the life which are far more in the ministra- 
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tion of the word, than the learning of schools and the charms of 
and which are sorely needed in an age of defection, wee “rahe ape 


change. 

Charnock, the author of the celebrated treatise on the “ Attributes ;” 
Clarkson, the colleague of Dr John Owen, and described by Dr Bates as “a 
person worthy of dear memory and value, who was furnished with all those 
endowments that are requisite in an accomplished minister of the gospel = 
Adams, who has been styled the Shak of the Puritans, who has been 
reckoned by Southey scarcely inferior to Thomas Fuller in wit, and to Jeremy 
Taylor in fancy; and Ward, whose ministry in Ipswich extended throughout 
the first thirty years of the seventeenth century, and of whom Fuller said that 
he “had a sanctified fancy, dexterous in designing expressive pictures, re- 
presenting much matter in a little model;” an Doadridge, that his writings 
‘are worthy to be read through. His lan is generally proper, ele- 
gent and nervous. His thoughts are well and happily illustrated. 

e has many remarkable veins of wit.” ese are worthily associated 
with Goodwin and Sibbes as leaders in the great host of Puritan divines. 
Each of them had his own line of action. Each had a sphere of influence 
peculiar to himself. Each had charactertistics of power, of scholarship, of 
taste, of literary excellence proper to noother. But they were all ministers 
of a pure —— They were all champions of pm, sem truth and liberty 
in days of conflict and trial. They were all held in honour for the purity 
of their life, and the self-denial and devotion of their labours. Their names - 
have been all held in grateful remembrance during the generations that 
have gone since they entered into their rest and reward. And now that 
they are united in a form likely to make them better known than hereto- 
fore, it may be confidently anticipated that their influence will reach further 
and further among all the churches of the Reformation, to the great advan- 
tage of religious truth and spiritual life. For this, we are indebted to the 
zeal and enterprise of the publisher, and to the judgment, and care, and 
a of those whose services he has had the ortune to enlist. To 
the Council of Publication, to Mr Smith, the general editor, to Drs Miller, 
M‘Oosh, Halley, Angus, and to Messrs Ryle and Grosart, very many thanks 
are due for the manner in which they have made their tive contriba- 
tions to this splendid series of the Standard Divines of the Puritan Period. 


Genesis and its Authorship. Two Dissertations. 1. On the Im of the 
Introd Chapters of the Book of Genesis. II. On the Use of the Names 
yet tate Book of Genesis, and on the Unity of its ae By 

oHN Quarry, A.M., Rector of Middleton, and Prebendary of Cloyne. 
Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 1866. 


A great impulse has, of late years, been given to the critical study of the 
book of Genesis by the attacks of various kinds to which it has been subjected. 
First, came Geology with its newly-read of our globe ; and, with the 
rashnegs usually characteristic of youth, hesitated not to brand the Mosaic 
cosmogony as being full of errors. Then arose Bishop Colenso, in the 
might of arithmetical criticism, and persuaded himself that he had utterl 
destroyed what remnants of historical authority might still have been left 
to the earlier books of Scripture. To meet these assaults, numerous de- 
fences were provided. The school of Scriptural geologists was originated, and 
laboured with much ingenuity and some success, to shew how the facts of 
science and the phraseology of Scripture might possibly be harmonized. 
Many of the attempts of this kind which were made are now forgotten, 
and, whatever the ability which they displayed, are acknowledged to have 
rested on false principles of interpretation. The truth is, that the case as 
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between geo’ and Scripture was not ripe, and is not now ripe for adju- 
dication. Worves wait El the facts of caioaise have been more 
ascertained, and unchangeable conclusions have been reached, before pro- 
ceeding to form a scheme which will bring truth as revealed by God in his 
works into unison with truth as revealed in his word. Our own conviction 
is, that, if a proper spirit of patience be exhibited, these will be found to 
glide easily into one ; and, without any ingenious or elaborate theories, the 
unity and consistency of scientific and inspired truth will then become 
manifest to the maser f 

In the volume before us, Mr Quarry presents a reverent, learned, and 
comprehensive work on the questions which have been started concerning 
ver geology on the one hand, and a sceptical criticism on the 
other. e cannot say that he has satisfied us as to the manner in which 
we are to dispose of the scientific difficulties which haye been su ; 
He gives up altogether the historical character of the first three chapters 
of the book. These ought, he thinks, to be regarded as being of a symbo- 
lical description, and interpreted accordingly. With respect to the “ works 
and days” of the first chapter, on which so much has been written, he 
remarks (p. 52): “The creation of the material universe is represented in 
the form of a cosmogony, but the formation of its several parts, though 
described in this form, is set forth, not in the order and succession in which 
com were actually brought into existence, but according to the principle 
and in the order and subdivisions of a simple and comprehensive daseifi ca- 
tion. All things being thus resolved into six classes, these classes, as 
severally enumerated, are respectively followed by the enumeration of six 
days. And these days, up to the last, bein saased, not in a manner 
necessarily denoting the succession of time, but in such a manner as might 
be consistent with any order of temporal succession, if not standing meta- 
— merely to denote so many days’ work as it were of the great Arti- 

er, represent —— to which the divine purposes or commands for the 
creation of each class are determined, or the days on which each 
virtually to exist as a class, or was completed in its character as such ; 
there being good and sufficient reasons, as will be presently shewn, for 
adopting this form of representation.” 

ursuing his principle through the first three chapters, Mr Quarry con- 

cludes thus (p. 141): “‘ The whole narrative is to be regarded as a 
lical representation ; setting forth under a veil certain important facts, and 
inculeating great moral principles, which, when thus presented, are more 
likely to impress the minds for which this account was more immediately 
intended, than if those principles were set forth in their naked abstract 
form. There is a stage in the progress of the human mind at which every- 
thing must be presented in this concrete form. Children must have tales 
and fables to impress a moral on their minds with practical conviction. 
The oriental mind seems in some important respects to have been advanced 
beyond this stage. Hence arose the prevalence of apologue, and parable, 
and mystical representation in the entire literature of the east. This 


method of conveying instruction was 1 by the prophetic teachers of 


the Old Testament, and was stamped with a still more immediate divine 
sanction by the practice of our blessed Lord himself. And there is this 
important difference between a literal narrative of historical facts, and a 
mystical representation in an historical form, that the former cannot be 
logically generalised, while the latter, being designed to exemplify general 
truths which are embodied in a particular concrete form, the arrival at the 
— generalities is that to which the narrative was itself intended to 


We are not of those who yet feel it an inevitable necessity to abandon 
the strictly historical character of these chapters ; but, were such the case, 
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we would be inclined to look more favourably on the theory propounded 
in this work, than on most others which have come under me considera- 
tion. 

The second and larger division of Mr sory de work maintains the 
—— structure of the book of Genesis against the attempts which have 
0 been made to disintegrate it into a congeries of f ents loosely 
strung together. In pursuing his argument, the author is led to discuss, 
at considerable length, the views of Davidson, Colenso, and others, as to 
the so-called ang and J: short sections. His remarks on these 
points are gene istinguish judgment and acuteness. We agree 
with him in pases ie the cnthonile sf he entire book, as it stands, to 
Moses. But we have not observed that Mr Quarry anywhere states how 
he conceives the information which this precious product of inspired wis- ~ 
dom contains, was conveyed to the mind of the great Jewish lawgiver, He 
does good service, however, against the destructive criticism which has of 
late so ly pe mat and we heartily commend his laborious, temperate, 
well-timed, and valuable work. 


The Parable of the Prodigal Son. With Notes. By Jaues Hamucon, D.D., 


F.L.S., and illustrated by H. Courtenay Sziovs. London: James Nis- 
bet & Co. 1867. 


We really cannot find words to express our admiration of this beautiful 
book. Beautiful it is in every sense of the term: beautiful in type, bind- 
ing, and illustration, and, above all, beautiful in the text and spirit of its 
contents. Brilliant as all his other productions are, in this Dr Hamilton 


outshines himself, as he outshines, in his own sphere, all the popular reli- 


ous writers of our day. In this volume, the rich luxurious fancy, ever 
ept in training by exquisite taste and sound judgment, the easy elegance 
of style, the graphic power, and the genial lovingness of spirit, which dis- 
tinguish the writer, have found an ap: iate theme; and here, while 
descanting on the beautiful Parable of the igal, under the modest and 
somewhat prosaic name of “ Notes,” we have, in an epic poem, full of 
grace and grandeur. Yet let it not be supposed that the work before us 
claims attention solely on ssthetic oe. Its pages teem with profound 
reflections, evangelical lessons, and touching appeals, No idea can be 
formed of the treat awaiting the reader of this volume except by extracts ; 
and the difficulty here is to select, where every page invites selection. We 
quote the following, simply because it shews the author’s power in a line 
which he seldom takes, fos his mind natively revels in describing what is 
pore and lovely and of report. After advertlng to the sad cases of 

orson, Sheridan, and s, he adds: “ Wine is a mocker ; strong drink 
is raging. Like the skulls which a savage carries at his girdle, or sets 
up on poles in his palace-yard, and tells the traveller what a mighty war- 
rior this or the other was, till his axe or arrow laid him low; so of all the 
sins intemperance is the one which ae from the ranks of British genius, 
boasts the most crowded row of ghas y trophies. To say nothing of the 
many sorely wounded, amongst the actually slain, it numbers the musician 
and the artist, the philosopher and the poet, the physician and the lawyer, 
the statesman, the preacher, the judge. For the greater part it gains its 
advantage by beginning so early, and in a guise so little formidable. In 
elfin minuteness it enters the student’s parlour, or even the schoolroom 
dormitory, and the champagne breakfast or the furtive wine party, lays the 
foundation of a lifelong sorrow. Like the spear, some ten or twelve 
fathoms long, with which the Vancouver Indian ploughs the river bed, and 
the barbed point comes off in the first great sturgeon which it pierces, the 
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tenacious fibre uncoiling as he flies ; so, paddling over the surface of society, 
it is with a long shaft that the demon of drunkenness explores for his vic- 
tims; but when one of his barbs gets fairly through the mail, it usually 
fixes and is fast. The line is a long one, and will hold for years. It marks 
the victim, and the first time he rises, another dart strikes through his 
liver, and then another, and at last a great many,—the social glass leading 
on to the glass-suggestive, or the glass-inspiring, and the glass-restorative 
leading on to the glass-strength-giving, and that again to fast and 
frequent,—glasses care-drowning, conscience-coaxing, grie te —till, 
gasping and dying, the hulk is towed ashore, and pierced through with 
many sins, weak, wasted, worthless, the victim gives up the ghost, leaving 
in the tainted air a disastrous memory.” 

Can anything be finer or more life-like than our next extract? 

“ Yes, if you choose, let the foundation be granite, let heart of oak be the 
roof-tree. Let masculine energy, stern rectitude, build up the paternal 
abode, and assign to the head of the house such intelligence, dignity, as 
beseem ‘the father and the priest.’ But for the cheerful plenishing, for- 
that warm inner atmosphere in which childhood nestles, and in which good 
feelings are fostered into life, for those first and most influential lessons 
which precede all teachers and tutors, you must look to a kindlier and more 
pervasive presence; you must think of one who is more than either house- 
wife or learned lady. With calm, clear eyes, deep insight, ready sympathy, 
active without bustle, alert without over-anxious vigilance; ignorant per- 
chance of ssthetic rules, yet with subtle touches transforming into a fine 

icture the home-spun canvass, and with a soft fairy music blending into 
ony the noises of the day ; apathetic about stocks and shares, and far 
off millions, but with a keen appreciation of new sovereigns and no disdain 
for sixpences; a mere formalist, if professing interest in city improvements 
or parochial reforms, but as touching torn curtains and threadbare carpets, 
much exercised in spirit ; sure that the commotions of Europe will all come 
right, but shedding bitter tears at any outbreak of juvenile waywardness, 
and praying earnestly, Oh that Ishmael may live before thee! with small 
belief in the transcendental philosophy, and allowing that much may be 
said on both sides, but in the interpretation of the ten commandments 
itive, unreasoning, absolute; in theology, hopelessly confounding the 
inctions of the schools, and in an innocent way adopting half the here- 
sies, but drinking direct from the fountain, that living water which others 
prefer chalybeate through the iron pipe, or wrated from the filtering pond, 
and in a style which Calvin and Grotius might equally envy, teaching the 
little ones the love of the Saviour ; the angel in the house moulds a family 
for heaven, and by dint of holy example and gentle control, her early and 
most efficacious ministry goes farther than any other to lay the foundations 
of me excellence, and train up sons and daughters for the Lord Al- 
mighty.” 


The Domestic Circle; or, The Relations, bilities, and Duties of 
Home Life. By the Rev. Joun Tomson, Paisley. Edinburgh: John- 
stone, Hunter, & Co. Pp. 208. 


The family is the key-stone of the social edifice, whether ecclesiastical 
or civil: as long as it is right, both the church and the state may anticipate 
prosperity, whereas neither of them need look for anything but disasters 
when it is in a wrong condition. Hence the efforts of the various enemies 
of true morality to sap the foundations of order, and purity, and religion, 
so that family ties may be loosened or destroyed; and hence also the 
efforts of the votaries of superstition to gain the command of the family by 
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means of the confessional, the importance of which seems to be perfectly 
understood by our English ritualists. Against every danger to which the 
family is exposed on either side, our true defence must be the consideration 
and inculcation of the truths of God's word, in reference to the sacredness 
and completeness of “ the domestic circle ;” such as, the basis on which the 
family rests, the ends which —— to be attained by it, the laws by which 
it should be governed and upheld, and the happiness and the misery which 
are certain to ensue according as these laws are honoured or dis 

A thorough treatise on this subject would be a very valuable contribution 
to the science of Christian ethics, and would be peculiarly appropriate to 
the times in which we live ; yet contributions of more moderate value are 
not unwelcome, and when they come in a practical form, perhaps they may 
be more immediately useful: Thus a faithful, laborious, and intelligent 
minister must often have his attention as a pastor turned to this subject, both 
in his ag a for — and in his more private dealings with 
his flock: he has continually occasion to observe how important family 
duties are, how unalterable in their nature, how wide in their sweep, and 
how varied in their application. Mr Thomson has therefore done well 
when he offered to his people, and now to the public, the fruit of his medi- 
tations in this department of practical Christianity. Those who read the 
volume will not think the less of it because of his expressing himself iu 
plain language, such as every one can understand, and his using illustra- 
tions and giving details which everybody recognises as natural and true, 
and his uttering sentiments which no one can well deny without renounc- 
ing the authority of the Word of God, since every position is defended by 
an appeal to this authority. By taking this course, he has produced a 
book whose value may be ig Hy by any reader; though, of course 

there is little to attract the lover of excitement, or of gaudy show, or o 

startling novelties in opinion and in diction. Yet from time to time there 
are evidences of what the writer might accomplish if he aimed at display 
and effect; and there are superior B sage. we in the descriptions of the 
rightly regulated household, and in the enforcement of the duties by the 
practice of which its well-being is to be maintained. The titles of the 
chapters are as follows: the head of the family; the wife; the husband ; 
the children; the young men; the young women; the servants; the 
masters and mistresses ; the widow and fatherless; the family Sabbath ; 
the family altar ; the family bond, love. 


Sermons. By Rev. F. W. Roserrson, Brighton. Fourth Series. 


The place of Robertson of Brighton in pulpit oratory is a peculiar one, 
If we com him with the other great masters of the sacred art, we shall 
find that he cannot take rank with such as Archer Butler in qualifica- 
tion to address the most cultivated classes, or with such as Spurgeon in 
capacity to impress the lower section of the middle class, and the working 

Robertson’s was a somewhat fragmentary mind. He was not a 
church historian, not an exegete, not a dogmatic theologian; from the 
frank disclosures of his letters, we learn that he preferred literature to theo- 
logy as a study. No one that does so can possibly take rank with the 
foremost masters of sacred rhetoric. Robertson's character was in some 
respects effeminate. The feelings preponderated over the reason. Hence 
we find no regular course in his preaching. One sermon seems to contra- 
dict another. There is far too much of the extemporised about him. He 
never seems to have studied a subject on all its sides. His wheel about 
from evangelism to broad churchism was in a preat measure occasioned by 
ill-usage he received from (intellectually) the lower orders of evangelicals. 
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We have seen semething = to his ill-treatment in what has hap- 
pened in neighbourhoods visited by the lower class of ‘“ evangelists.” The 
conduct of ministers was jealously watched by those who ascribed to 
such “evangelists” a quasi-inspiration. And if such ministers had held 
their evangelism as loosely as Robertson, they had the same sort of excuse 
as he had for casting it off. The volume before us has the freshness and 
variety of the former three. Not to be compared with Candlish, or Arnot, 
or Guthrie, or wr, deme. or Landels, or Maclaren, as a model, so far 
as one preacher can be a model to another, pe to be read for the secon 

matters of pulpit address, and so studied, of decided use to the young aspi- 
rant in the ministry. 


The English Pastor Abroad: Sermons preached to English Congregations in 
Foreign Lands. By the late Rev. W. Cuave, formerly British Chaplain 
at Munich, &. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1866. 


This volume contains twenty select sermons. They were all poche 
abroad, at Munich and at Zurich, where the author was British chaplain 
We express a fervent wish that all British chaplaincies were supplied by 
sermons so earnest and solid, There is no “uncertain sound ;” no “ ritu- 
alism ;” no “sensationalism ;” no “advanced thought;” but Christ and 
him crucified ; the wisdom of God and the power of God, all and in all. In 
doctrine the sermons are sound, and there is a judicious blending of the 
practical with the doctrinal; the style is chaste, elegant, polished ; and as a 
whole, the volume, while valuable to the general reader, will be oa 
precious to, and prized by, “the dear little flocks of the Odeon, Munich, 
and St Anna’s, Zurich,” to whom it is offered “by the widow of their late 
pastor, with earnest prayer that he being dead may yet be permitted to 
speak amongst them to their soul’s everlasting welfare.” e cordially 
join in the prayer, and cheerfully commend the volume. 


The Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of Paul, arranged in the form of @ 
Continuous History; with Notes, Critical and Explanatory, a Gazetteer of 
Places,and Questions for Examination. By Tuomas Morrison, M.A., 
of the Free Normal School, Glasgow. London: T. Nelson & Sons... 1866. 


We regard this volume as a valuable addition to our exegetical literature. 
The student of the Acts of the Apostles will find here admirable help in 
his study of this important book of Scripture. The title speaks for itself; 
and the contents amply justify the title-page. Mr Morrison has spared no 

ins, has consulted the best authorities, made use of his Greek New 

‘estament, and has produced a work for which every Bible student will 
thank him. We think the book would have been more valuable if a more 
liberal use had been made of the words of “the Acts,” and if the Epistles 
of Paul had been, if not fully given, at least repeated in a very full sum- 
mary. The various potas Ho and chronological questions are discussed 
in a satisfactory manner; and the appendix of geographical matter, with 
the very ne for examination, add considerably to the value of 
the volume. hile not being held as agreeing with our author in the re- 
sults of many of his discussions, we feel confident in giving a general 
hearty approval of his laboar. He has brought an excellent spirit to his 
task, and we hope that he will reap the fruits of his toil in seeing his 
volume become, what it is so well fitted to be, ‘a handbook to the Acts of 
the Apostles.” Of one thing we are certain, the author has at present, at 
least, full possession of the field. 
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The Fatherhood of God. Particularly in relation to the Atonement, By T. 
J. Crawrorp, D.D. 1866, 


Dr Crawford enters at considerable length into the examination of the 
views of Dr Candlish on the Fatherhood ef God. To his animadversions 
the latter has in his third edition F sang an elaborate reply. Our 
readers will see the question argued from their different stand-points b 
two well-matched antagonists. We cannot here enter into the i 
merits of the question. Professor Crawford has, at any rate, made a valu- 
able contribution to contemporary evangelical authorship, and has increased 
the reputation which he previously acquired by his work on the episcopal 
controversy. Like all the publications of Messrs Blackwood, the volume is 
beautifully got up. As a defence and illustrative exposition of evangelical 
views upon the Atonement, and as an answer to the loose speculations of 
Maurice, Campbell, and Robertson of Brighton, the volume of Professor 
Crawford will find general acceptance. J. A. H. 


Among the numerous works which have been sent us, we can only at 
present announce the appearance of the following, which we propose treat- 
ing more fully in our April number. The Imperial Bible Dictionary, 2 
vols., Edited by Dr Fairbairn of Glasgow; a valuable book of reference, 
which will soon commend itself to every student of the Bible. The first 
two volumes of the Ante-Nicene Christian Library, issued by the Messrs 
Clark, under the able editorship of Dr Roberts of London, and Dr Donald- 
son of Edinburgh, in which we have the writings of the apostolic fathers, 
of Justin Martyr, and of Athenagoras, admirably translated, and beautifully 

rinted. From the same publishers we have received a translation of 
itter’s Comparative Geography of Palestine, in four volumes. 

Mr Strahan is issuing a very useful work, entitled, The Critical English 
Testament, being an adaptation of Bengel’s Gnomon, with numerous notes, 
shewing the precise results of modern criticism and exegesis. Edited by 
the Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A., and Rev. James Hawes. Two volumes 
have appeared, bringing down the work to 2d Thessalonians. 

Messrs Oliphant ¢ bo. have published a new edition, by Dr Porter of 
= of Kitto’s Daily Bidhe Illustrations, Dr Chalmers’s favourite 














